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PKEFACE. 


This manual is intended for the use of students^ 
preparing for the Intermediate Examination of the 
University of Calcutta and of the University of Allaha- 
bad., Attempt has been made to furnish a full yet brief 
treatment of the subject as defined by the prescribed 
Syllabuses, and to present in an orderly manner the 
questions bearing upon each Chapter. The examination 
questions of the two Universities have been distinguished 
with the initial letters C and A inserted before the 
respective years. 

Students will not fail to see that the examination 
questions of recent years demand of them a wide and 
careful reading combined with practical work in the 
Jaboratory. They are expected to consult different 
text-books and to make a thorough acquaintance with 
details of important experiments. The present manual 
will, it is hoped, serve as a useful guide to their study. 

Criticisms and suggestions for the improvement of 
the book will be very thankfully received. 

S. N. B. 


^ PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In this edition the book has been thoroughly revised. 
Among other changes, many diagrams have been added, 
Part I has been rearranged, and Parts II and III hav^ 
been brought up to date. Much of the improvement is 
due to the kind criticisms of some distinguished profes- 
sors. To them and to the gentlemen who have received 
the book with favour, I am under the greatest obligations. 

S. N. B. 
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Hetric System of Weisrhts and Heasures. 

Units. 


Unit of Length 

is the Metre. 



»» 

„ Capacity 

„ „ Litre, 




„ Weight 

„ „ Gramme. 



Prefixes. 



Milli- 

... =»ToVtr 

DeCfet- 

» 

10. 



Hecto- 


100. 
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••• “rw 

Kilo- 


1000.,, 
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• 
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Myria- 

= 

I 0000. 


Measure of Length. 

I Metre (w ) « lo decimetres (i«.) 

s= loo centimetres {cm,) 

» lOQO millimetres {mm.) 

“ 39*37 inches. 

1 inch 25 millimetres. 

Measure of Capacity. 

I Litre (/.) = 10 decilitres (<//.) 

= I cubic decimetre (c. dm,) 

» 1000 cubic centimetres (c. c.) 
= 176 pints. 

= 35*2 fluid ounces. 

: pint = 568 34 cubic centimetres. 

I gallon = 4*546 litres. 

Measure of Weight. 

1 Gramme (g.) = 10 decigrammes (d^.) 

= ICO centigrammes (c^.) 

1000 milligrammes 

= I5 43»35 gwns. 

1 grain = 64*8 minigrammes. 

1 ounce avoir « 28*35 grammes. 




PARTI. 

OENEI^AL principles. : 

CHAPTER L 

tNTRODtrOriON. 

Tbree Forms of Matter* — Substao^^ ere met with in 
nature in three forma, viz,. Solid, Liquid, and Gas, Apy one 
of these three forms of matter can often be converted into 
another, and most substances can exist in more than on^ of 
these three forms. In this transformation or conversion of 
^natter, heat is the chief agent. Thus, water when heated 
becomes steam, and when cooled (Le, deprived of heat) be- 
comes solid ice. So if we heat ordinary sulphur, it will first 
become a thick liquid which on further heating will be changed 
into brown vapours. All gases can be liquefied, and all liquids 
solidified. In so doing we have not only to cool the substance, 
but in some cases we have also to subject it to very great 
pressure. It should be noted that in this change of states of 
matter the essential nature of the thing is not altered. The 
trans^^^ed substance reverts to its original state when the 
conditions are reversed. 

Physical md Chemical Changes.— When we look 
around us we observe frequent changes taking place in things : 
these changes are regarded as of two kinds, viz., Physical and 
ChmicaU Thus, when water is heated it is changed into steam, 
and when cooled it becomes ice ; iron when heated becomes 
’red-hot' and afterwards ’white-hot’, emitting light ; a piece of 
steel when rubbed with a magnet attracts other pieces of iron ; 
a glass rod is electrified when rubbed with silk. These changes 
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produced in the substances are called physical : they do not 
affect the composition of the things ; the essential nature of the 
substances remains unaltered, and the substances may easily 
be made to return to their original state. But when the white 
of egg is changed by beat into solid albumen, or anything 
bums in air, or organic bodies undergo putrefaction, — the 
changes produced are chemical : they alter the composition or 
essential nature of the things which cannot easily or cannot at 
all be brought back to their former state. 

The science which deals with physical changes is broadly 
called Physics, while the science which studies chemical 
changes is called Chemistry. These changes, though they are 
distinct from each other, are closely related. Chemical changes 
are in many cases followed by physical changes. Thus, in the 
case of the steam-engine, the burning of coal is a chemical 
change, but the heat produced thereby converts water into 
steam which in expanding imparts motion to the engine. 

^ Oonservatioii of Mass or Indestructibility of 
Matter. — In all the changes that take place in the universe 
two principles are involved, viz., (i) that ‘energy is never lost' 
and ( 2 ) that ‘matter can never be created or destroyed'. The 
first principle is assumed in Physics (including Kinetics, 
Mechanics, &c.), and the second principle forms the foun- 
dation of the science of Chemistry. 

The principle of Conservation of Mass or Indestructibility 
of Matter simply states that we can neither create nor^du troy a 
particle of matter, we can only alter its form. It asserts that 
*lhe quantity of matter which takes part in a chemical change re^ 
mains unaltered when that change is completed\^ in other words, 
that in a chemical change there is neither gain nor loss of matter. 
At first sight it might appear, for example, that when coal or 
candle burns, it is utterly destroyed, no new substance being 
produced in its place. But the fact is that in these cases no- 
thing is lost. This will be evident from the following 
experiments. 
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1. Take a large flask and place in it one or two pieces of 
pbospborus. Close ibe mouth of the flask, with an air*-tigbt 
corky and weigh the whole apparatus. Next» carefully heat the 
flask : the phosphorus will burn. After the apparatus has 
cooled down, weight it again. The weights in the *two cksea 
will be found to be equal to each other. 

a. Take a wide glass tube or chimney, and close ita 
lower end with a perforated cork. Place a candle on the 
cork, inside the chimney. Connect, by means of corks and 
tubes, the chimney A 
with (i) a^ flask b 
containing lime*water 
and (a) a U-tube C 
containing caustic soda 
or caustic potash , 

Carefully wefgh the 
apparatus ABC as fitted 
up. Then connect the 
U-tube with a bottle D conuining water which may be drawn 
out by the lap /. [This arrangement by which air can be 
drawn through the apparatus is called an asptra/or]* Now 
Hght the candle and open the tap /. As the water runs out, a 
partial vacuum is produced in the bottle D, and so air (which 
keeps the candle burning) enters into the apparatus through 
the bqptt in the cork. After the candle has burned for some 
time, close the tap — the flame will be extinguished— and dis- 
connect the U-tube with the bottle D. Now weigh again the 
apparatus ABC. The apparatus will be found to have increased 
in weight. Hence we conclude, when anything burns there is 
no loss of matter. 

Note.— I n the above experiment observe the following : 

(i) Small drops of wat^ collect in the inside of the cool tube t. 
This watei; is produced by the union of c^ygen (of the air) with the 
hydrogen contained in the candle* 
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^ (2) The liroewater ia the flask B is' turned milky. This is 
caused by the carbon dioxide whtth is formed by the uniori of the 
oxygen (of the air) ivith the carbon (of the candle). 

:: (3) The caustk potash or soda contained in C has increased in 
weight ; because, the substance has absorbed the 'small <)uaatttie8 
of water and carbon dioxide whicjh have escaped through t and Bw 
(4) The increase in weight of the apparatus ABC, after the 
cmidle has burnt, is exactly equal to the quantity Of the' oxygen 
(of the air) used up. 

^ Elements and Oompounds. — There are different kinds 
of substances in nature, and most ,of them are complex in 
character, being made up of two or more simple^* substances. 
Accordingly chemists have divided substances into two broad 
clashes, vis., Elements and Compounds. For example, water is 
a compound which is made up of (and can be split up into) the 
elements oxygen and hydrogen; common salt is a compound 
of the elements sodium and chlorine. Gold, silver, iron, and 
other metals, oxygen, carbon, sulphur, are examples of 
elements; while sand, clay, candle, oils, animal and vegetable 
bodies are all compounds. Of the infinite number of substan- 
ces in nature, about eighty are known to be "elements, the rest 
are all compounds. An Element is defined as a substance which 
has not been resolved or split up into simpler substances : while 
a Compound is a substance which contains two or more simpler 
suhstancis (elements) united together in definite proportions^ and 
which can therefore he broken up into two or more elenf^l^.. 

List of Elements. — The following is an alphabetic list of 
the known elements. Of their total number, nearly half are 
important and commonly found in nature, the rest are more or 
less rare. At ordinary temperatures, ten of the elements are 
gases, viz., chlorine, fluorine, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, 
argon, helium, krypton, neon, xenon. Two are liquids, 
viz., bromine aind mercury. The rest are all solids. 

In this 4 ist the names of non-metals (nineteefl in^ntimber) 
are printed in capitals, and those of metals in ordinary types— 
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Bbodium 

Antimony (Stibium) 

Hydbocen 

Bnhidium 

Aacoy 

Indium 

Buthesimn 

Arsenic 

Iodine 

Samarium 

Barium 

Iridium 

l^andium 

Beryllium (Gluoinum) 

Iron (Ferrum) 

SEnsNIUM 

Bismuth 

Xbyfton 

SmiooN 

Boboiy , 

lianthanum 

^1 ver ( Amutuui) 

Bbominb 

Lead (Plumbum) 

Sodium (Natrium) 

Cadmium 

Lithium 

Strontium 

CTwsium 

Lutecium 

SOt^HUB 

Calcium 

Magnesium 

Tantalum 

Oabuon 

Manganese 

TEU.CB1DM 

Cerium 

Mercury (Hydrargyrum) aperbiiito 

Chlobikie 

Molybdenum 

Thallium 

Chromium 

Neodymium 

Thorium 

Cohalt • 

Ne3N 

Thulium « 

Cplumbium (Niobium) 

Nickel 

Tin (Stannum) 

Copper (Cuprum) 

Nitrogen 

Titanium 

Dysprosium 

Osmium 

Tungsten ( Wolframiumb 

Brbhim 

Oxygen 

Uranium 

Europium 

Palladium ** 

Vanadium 

Floobikb 

Phosphorcts 

Xenon 

Gadolinium 

Platinum 

ytterbium 

Gallium 

Potassium (Kafium) 

Yttrium 

Germanium 

Praseodymium 

Zinc 

Gold (Aurum) 

Kadium 

Zirconium 


Kediaiiical Mixture and OhBmieai Oompoand.— 
compound subSfance must be distinguished from a mere 
mixture of two or more simpler substances. We may mix 
two or more substances in various proportions^ but the 
mixtures will not necessarily ^ be chemical compounds. The 
difference between a mechanical mixture and a chemical com- 
pound^^i^Il be clear from the following experiments with iron 
and sulphur 

Mist hire of Iron and Stilphur. Compound of Iron and SulpHur, 

Let us mix together small quan- Let us qiaUe a mixture of 
tities of powdered iron aod sulphur. 7 parts iron and 4 parts sulphur, 
mixture will oontain the and heat the mixture in a test tube, 
particles of iron and sulphur in First the sulphur will melt and 
closd touch ; but the two substances then the whole mass will glow» 
will never oombfne or unite to- After the gltywiog has ceased and 
gether, howevcl: intimately we may the mass has cooled, let us break 
mix them. Thus^ the test tube and examine the 
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Mixturt of Iren and ^phur (coni,) 

(1) If we examine the mixture 
with a leufi or miorosoope, we ehall 
detect the black particles of iron 
and yellow grains of sulphur ; 

(2) If we shake a little of the 
mixture with water, the particles 
of iron and sulphur wil} separate 
as they settle down ; 

(3) If we pass^a magnet over the 
mixture, the magnet will attract 
the particles of iron ; 

(4) If we pour carbon disulphide 
~pn the mixture and shake, the 
sulphur will be dissolved and the 
iron left behind. 


Oompound qf Iron and Stdpknr (eoM, ) 

substance formed. It is a dark 
(bluish-black) mass resembling 
neither iron nor sulphur — 

The iron or sulphur can na 
longer be discerned with the 
microscope, and the substances 
cannot be separated by means of 
water, or a magnet, or carbon, 
disulphide. 

In fact the iron and sulphur have 
combined chemically to form a 
homogeneous mass (called ^Iron' 
sulphide*) whose properties are 
different from those of either iron 
or sulphur. 


Hence, we may define a Mechanical Mixlure as the result 
produced when different substances merely mingle together 
in any proportion, without losing their identity. The com^ 
ponents of a mixture can be separated from each other by 
purely mechanical means, 

On the other hand, a Chemical Compound is the substance 
formed by the union of different substances in definite pro- 
portions, and possessed of properties quite different from 
those of its constituents. The constituents of a compound 
cannot be discerned or separated by ordinary means. 

4 OhBmical Action.— It is the process by which change in 
the composition df a substance is brought about, or the process 
hy which the particles of different substances are rearranged or 
redistributed. We measure chemical activity by the speed with 
which a change takes place, by the amount of heat evolved, or 
by the electric effects accompanying the change. These, and 
similar other considerations lead us to regard particular subs- 
tances as ^mdre or less active^ and to say that 'great ot little 
chemical affinity (or attraction) subsists between any two subs* 
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tances/ If however we are asked— why chemical actkm takes 
place at all— we cannot answer the question. We are as much 
ignorant of the cause of chemical action as dP the oause of 
gravitation. 

The charaGterietioe of chemical action are these 

(t) In a chemical change there is no gain or loss of matter. 

(s) Suhstances obtained as the result of chemical action 
differ widely from those which produce them. 

(3) Chemical action always takes place between fixed pro* 
portions of substances. 

(4) Chemical action is attended with evolution or absorp* 
tion of energy (usually in the form of heat). [Some compouitcb 

^*1 hydrogen iodide, nitrous oxide) in the formation of 
which heat is absorbed are called endothermic^ as opposed to 
the majority of compounds, called exothermic^ whose formation 
Is attended with evolution of heat]. Light, explosion, and 
* electricity may also be produced by chemical action.^ 

lllUBtrations of Ohemical Action: (7) Burning or 
Heating in Air^ — Familiar instances of chemical action are 
met with when substances are burned or highly heated in air. 
The effects of heating some metals will serve as examples. 

Let us weigh a piece of clean magnesium ribbon in a 
porcelain crucible with its lid, and heat the 
metal in the way represented in Fig. a, often 
raisij^he lid so as to admit air, but not to 
allow the fumes to escape. When the metal 
has been converted into a white ash, we allow 
the crucible to cool down and then weigh it 
with its contents. An increase in weight wil| 
be observed. 2. 

If we heat a piece of lead, zinc, or tin in the same way, stir- 
ring the melted mass with an iron- wire till a white powder is 
obtained, we shall find in each case that as a result of heating 
in air the metal gains in weight. 
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Lavoisier’s experiments on Air*~The es]>laaslioe 
of what takes place when substances are burnt or highly beafieti 
In atr^ was given by the French chemist Lavoisier who perforin*' 
ed the following experiments. [The apparatus represented 
here are modifications of those used by him]* 

Dry mercury was placed in a globe or retort the neck of 

which was bent and passed 
into a bell-yar standing in a 
basin of mercury (Fig. 3). The 
volume of air in the retort and 
bell* jar having been, measured ^ 
the mercury in the retort was 
heated. After heating for 
days, it was found that a cer- 
tain portion of the mercury 
had been changed into a red 
powder (called calx of mer- 
cury), and that the volume of 
air had undergone a diminution of \ of its original volume. It 
was also noticed that the gas (called azoie or niirogen) left in 
the bell-jar did not allow substances to burn in it. 



Next, the red powder was collected and strongly heated in 



a tube (Fig. 4). The red solid 
disappeared, giving plr'^e to 
(i) liquid mercury which con- 
densed on the cool parts of 
the tube, and (a) a gas which 
being collected was found to 
be equal in volume to that 
which was lost by the air in 
the previous experiment. This 
gas (named axygen) was found 
to be one in which substances 
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huf^d brightly^ md which being muced with the gas left in the 
jbell-jar gave ordinary air agafir. 

These and similar other experiments proved tbat-r* 

(f) AH^ <oniis^s mninly of iwogm^ Oxy^sn and 
«-^the former^ comprising ^ of the volume of air, Is the s0|)^ 
porter of comb|3stion/and the l^ter forming the remaining ^ in 
very inactive : 

(fi) When a euhtiance is changed hy being burnt or kighfy 
heated in air, the change is due to the chemical union cf the subs- 
tance with Oxygen. 




(2) looter is a Gompound of the gmes Hydrogen imd 
Oxygen : Electrolysis of Water.— Water 
is a compound substance and can bn 
broken up into its constituent ele- 
ments by a current of electricity. 

This is demonstrated thus. In a 
glass basin, there are projected two 
platinum plates which can be con- 
nected with the two poles of a bat- 
tery. Water is poured into the ves- 
sel, and some sulphuric acid is 
added (in order to render the water 

a conductor of electricity). Two glass tubes filled with the 
samu^cidulated water are then inverted over the platinum 
plates. On passing a current of electricity, the water is split 
up into its gaseous constituents, Hydrogen and Oxygen. The 
former, collecting in the tube over the negative plate, burns 
with a pale blue flame when a lighted taper is applied to it ; 
while the latter, which collects over the positive plate, ignites a 
glowing chip of wood. The volume of the hydrogen is also 
^en tb be double of that of the oxygen. 
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The notion of Zinc on a dilated totd.— Some granulated aliie is 
placed in a flask which is fitted up with a thistie«funnet 
and connected with a U-tube containing calcium 
chloride. To the other end of the U*tuhe is attached 
another tube drawn out to a jet. On gradually pour* 
ing dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid 
down the funnel, hydrogen gas is evolved : 
the gas is deprived of moisture by the 
calcium chloride and escapes through the 
jet. After a few minutes, when the gas 
has swept all the air out of the apparatus, 
it may be lighted at the jet. If now a dry 
glass tube is held over the flame, minute 
drops of water will be seen to collect in Fig. 6. 

the cooler parts of the tube. This shows^hat when hydrogen 
bums in air (f. e, unites with oxygen), water is produced. 

(S) Examples of Solution in water, and of Substitution 
4>f Metals* — I. Let us take a few crystals of sulphate or 
nitrate of copper, and dissolve them in water. If a clean piece 
of iron or zinc is now dipped in either of the solutions. It wjll 
soon be coated with a de|fosit of copper, 

Again, a bright strip of copper becomes coated with 
mercury when it is placed in a solution of mercuric chloride. 
In these instances the immersed metal takes the place the 
metal deposited, as will be seen by examining the soltmons 
left after the changes. 

2 * Let us make solutions of mercuric chloride and 
potassium iodide, and then gradually add one solution to the 
other. Two new compounds will be formed, viz., mercuric 
iodide (which is deposited as a red powder) and potassium 
•chloride (which remains in the splution). ^ 

Similarly, when we add a solution containing silver nitrate 
to a solution containing one-third as much sodiUm chloride 
{common salt), the constituents of the compounds exchange 
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placet) forming silver chloride and sodittm nitrate. The 
former is insoluble in water and thus separates from the 
solution as a white powder. 

^ Modes or Kinds of fihemieid Aotion —As the irt>ove 

•experiments show, chemical action takes place in one the 
following ways:-^ 

(1) Combination or SyQthe8i6.*<*lt is the process in which a 
^compound substance is produced by the direct ufifon of its 
constituents. Such are the union of iron and sulphur to loftn 
iron sulphide, the union of mercury and oxygen to form red 
oxide of*mcrcury, and so forth. 

Mercury + Oxygen Mercuric oxide . 

(2) Decomposition or Analysis.-^lt is the process in which a 
compound is broken up into its constituents, as when red 
oxide of mercury is decomposed into mercury and Oxygen. 
JSUcirolysU is a special form of analysis in which a compound 
is resolved into its elements by means of an electric cumnt ; 
thus water is electrolyzed into hydrogen and oxygen. 

Waters Hydrogen -l-Oxygen. 

(3) Displacement or Replacemonf.— This is the mode in which 
an element expels another from its compound and takes its 
place. Thus when zinc acts upon hydrochloric acid, it unites 
with the chlorine of the acid, setting hydrogen free. Iron 
•displiices copper from a solution of copper sulphate. 

^ Zino + Hydrogen chloride as Zinc oh loride-f' Hydrogen. 

(4) Double Decomposition or Mutual Exchange.— It is the process 
•in which the constituent parts of, two compounds change places. 
Thus when solutions of mercuric chloride and potassium 
iodide are mixed together, potassium chloride and mercuric 
iodide are formed. Similar is the interaction of silver nitrate 
and sodium chloride. 

Silver nitrate«fSodiuni qhloride = Silver chloride + Sodium nitrate. 

Note.— A nother kind of chemical change is occasionally met 
with, specially in the case of organic compounds, when by mere 
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jriHiTiraiigCiment of particles one stibstance is changed into another 
different properties although the relative proportions 
of its constituents remain the same as before. This sort of 
transformation is called Internal Rearrangement, 

Heims or Oonditioos of CHiemlcal AciiOh.— The 
following are the means by which chemical changes are 
induced or brought about, and one or more of them are 
required in every case of chemical action : — 

(1) Centact. — This is the most important condition of 
chemical action. In order that different substances (rg., zInO 
knd sulphuric acid, hydrogen and oxygen) may unite, they 
must be in actual contact. For this reason, solids have often 
to be used in a finely divided or powdered condition. 

0 Solution. — When we have to bring about a chemical 
action between two or more solid substances, we take at least 
one of them in its liquid state (i>., we make a solution of it^ 
or liquefy it by fusion). The reason is that the action between 
solids is slower than the action between a liquid and a solid. 

(3) Heat. — In most cases beat expedites chemical action, 
and in some cases (as when mercuric oxide is decomposed into 
mercury and oxygen) heat alone causes chemical change. 

There are some other agencies which sometimes induce or 
aid chemical action, viz — 

(4) Light — Thus chlorine and hydrogen at once combine 
when their mixture is exposed to light, but no action 4^es 
place when their mixture is kept in the dark 

(5) Pressure, — ^^Tbus lead sulphide is produced when a 
mixture of finely powdered lead and sulphur is subjected to 
enormous pressure. Gunpowder is exploded by percussion. 

(6) Electricity. — Many compounds {e g,y water) are decom- 
posed by electric current. Again, electric sparks may some- 
times bring about the combination of different elements. 

. (7) Catalytic kgenU.^i,e., certain substances which (though 
they do not. themselves take part in the chemical change) help^ 
Ute action to a large extent. Such is manganese dioxide in 
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the preparation of oxygen from ^ potassluid Ohlorate. This 
obscure process by which chemical change occurs in the' 
presence of substances which do not themselves ia|>pear to 
enter into combination, is called induced action or catat^fk. 

Definition of Chemistry.— ‘Chemistry is tbit science^ 
which treats of the composition of matter, of the changes 
produced iherein-by heat and other natural forces, and of 
the action and reaction of different kinds of matter on each, 
other” (Jago). A knowledge of Chemistry enables us to 
understand the nature of things, to resolve cotnpoaml^ 
substances into their elements, and to prepare complex 
substances from simpler ones. 

Chemistry compared with Physics.— Chemistry is closely ^elated 
with Physics. Both these sciences study the properties of 
substances ; but they also differ in many respects : 

(1) In Physics substances are divided into solids, liquids, 
and gases. In Chemistry substances are primarilys classified 
into elements and compounds. 

(2) Physics studies the universal properties of matter (f. 
density, hardness) and mere 'physical* changes, such as are 
produced by heat, electricity, &c. Chemistry studies the com- 
position of substances and concerns itself with their analysis 
and synthesis. 

University Examination Questions. 

1. Explain what you understand by Physical and Chemical 
chsfCges as affecting matter. Give examples. [C. 91]. 

2. Explain clearly the meaning of the statement that matter 
is indestructible. What evidence can be brought forward in sup- 
port of the statement ? [C. 07]. Describe, in detail, an experiment 
proving that there is no loss of matter in chemical changes, and, 
make a sketch of the apparatus which you would use. [C. 
1900,1913]. 

Describe exactly how you would prove, by experiment, that 
water is produced ,when a candle (or the oil of a lamp) bums* 
What element is proved by this experiment to be present in the 
candle or oil 1 (C. 03,]. 
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3^ D^ne an Element and a Compound^ and give an example 
of epch [C. 92]* 

4, State the points of difference between a ‘mixture’ and a 
’compound.’ [C. 1915]. What is the difference between a mixture 
of two elements ? Describe simple experiments in support of your 
explanation [C. 99, 08]. 

j. Describe briefly the different modes of chemical action. [C. 
93]. 'Explain the term catalysis [C. 1911, 16; A. 1914}, synthesis, 
analysis [C. 1910, 14], double decomposition [C. 08, 16]. 

6. Mention briefly the special conditions which aid or induce 
chemical changes and illustrate your reply by examples. [C.91,95]. 

7. Define Chemistry ; and illustrate your definition by exam- 
ples. [C. 96]. t 


chapter II. 

PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS. 

The Metric System. — The system of measurements 
adopted in scientific works is the Metric System, in which 
thd unit of length is the metre^ the unit of volume is the litre^ 
and the unit of weight is the gram (also spelt gramme). These 
three units are related to one another. 

The prefixes used to denote fractions of these units are 
deci (« one- tenth), anil (=one hundredth), milli (=oue- 
thousandth); the prefixes denoting multiples are deca (» 10), 
hecio (=100), (= 1000). Thus, 1000 millimetres = 10 

decimetres =1 metre; 1 kilometre » 10 hectometres » idoo 
metres, and so on. Similarly, 100 centilitres — 10 decilitres— 1 
litre; i kilogram— 1000 grams— 100000 centigrams. The 
advantage of the metiic system is that it involves only 
multiplications and divisions by 10 or multiples of 10. 

The Unit of Length, — The metrr^ originally intended to be 
the ten-millionth part of a quadrant of the earth’s meridian, 
is the distance between two marks on a certain rod of platinum 
kq>t in Paris. It is very nearly equal to 39*37 inches. Hence, 
I kilometre = 1093 yards. 
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The Unit nji The lUn ia jthe yolume of » cube, 

each face of which is i square decimetre, each interior 
edge of which is i decimetre long. Hence, i litre=si cubic 
decimetre s i ooo <€ubic centimetres* It is equivalent to V76 
pints or 35*3 fluid ounces. 

The Unit pf Weight.— Tht gram is the weight of 1 cubi^ 
centimetre of distilled ^ater at 4^ Centigrade (i. e, the tem- 
perature of its maximum density). It is equivalent to 15*43^ 
grams nearly. 1 kilograms 2*2 lbs. 

The relation between the weight and volume of water i» 
very simple ; the weight being as many grams as the volume Is 
cubic centimetres. Hence, the weight (in grams) of any other 
liquid = its volume (in cubic centimetres) x its specific gravity* 

Abbreviations are used for the above measures, as jw. for 
metre, /. for litre, gr, for gram, cm, for centimetre, mm. for 
millimetre, c.c. for cubic centimetre, and so on. 


» Measurement of Volumes of Liquids.-— The following 
apparatus are used for measuring volumes of liquids : 

(1) Measuring Flash (Fig. 7)-— ‘It is to be filled (at a 
standard temperature) exactly to the mark etched on the 
neck. The capacity of the flask is marked on it. 

'(2) Measuring Cylinder (Fig. 8).— It is graduated 
( the graduations 
commencing from 
the bottom), and 
the ^numbers lo, 

20, 30, &c., are 
marked against the 
lines. 

(3) Pipette (Fig. 

9), — It is used for 
withdrawing - and 
delivering definite 
volumes of liquids. 

U'tt;irr,f^rcx Jaix 
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*Bhe point of the pipette ig dipped in a Hquld, and hy snOking 
at the other end the liquid is drawn in till Us rises abow 
the mark on the stem : the fore- finger is now quickly placed 
on the top of the pipette which Is then raised up, and hy gridn- 
ally releasing the finger the liquid is allowed to run out tiliitk 
lisvei reaches the mark. 

(4) Burette (Fig. 10). — It Is a graduated glass tube Of 
uniform bore, open at the top and provided with a tap near 
the bottom which is drawn to a narrow end. The graduation 
runs from above downwards, and the instrument is used for 
4 elivtring a definite volume of a liquid. The burette is clamp- 
ed in a vertical position and then filled in with the liquid which 
flows out on turning the tap. 

Note. — The above apparatus are chiefly used when volumes of 
liquids have to be measured with the greatest accuracy, as in 
Volumetric Analysis (sec Chap. XVI). In using them, specially 
the burette, the following points should be attended to : ( 1) At the 
outset of each operation, the instrument should be thoroughly 
washed and then rinsed with a little quantity of the liquid to be 
used^ (2) While measuring the volume, notice that the liquid has 
a curved surface : this curve is called a meniscus, Reading should 
be taken from the lower edge of the meniscus, and the eye of the 
observer should be level with the meniscus and the graduation. 
(3) Before delivering the burette, note the graduation at which 
the liquid stands. It is to be always remembered that the burette 
(as well as the pipette) does not measure how much it contains, 
but how much it delivers. 

Measurement of Mass : the Balance.-<Meagurement 
of mass is usually made with the balance. The chemical 
balance is a very accurate and delicate pair of scales. It iis 
generally made of brass and is enclosed in a glass-case to 
protect it from dust, draughts, &c. 

The chemical balance consists essentially of a beam (AB) 
having at its ends knife-edges of agate (n,A), turned upwards, 
on which rest the agate planes of the hooks (c, i) from which 
ithc pans (C, D) are suspended by means of bows 
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The beam haa In tM centre Agate Icn^fe-edge; torned 

downwarda, resting on ah agale plate fited to tlve top of 
the pillar ^). The 
needle potfdSer (/), 
fixed to the centre of 
the beam and al right 
angles to It, awinga 
over the graduated 
scale (S>. 

When the balance 
is in adjustment, the 
pans are free to 
swing and the pointer 
moves equally on ^ Fig. 11. 

each side of zero (i.^. the central line of the scale). If the 
•vibration be unequal, the adjustment Is effected by means of 
either of the screw>nuta («, n) at the ends of the beam. When 
the balance is not in use, the handle or screii^ (H) is urned, 
whereby the agate planes and knife-edges are thrown out of 
contact and the pans are set at rest. 

JVgfg^/s.^The set of weights arranged in a box varies 
with different makes. The weights may range from 500 
grams to 1 milligram. A box of weights also contains a pair 
of for^teps for lifting the weights. 

Rul^ to be obserued in weighing 

(t) Before using the balance see that it is in adjustment 
and that the pans are clean. 

(a) Place the object on the left pan and the weights on the 
right — adding or taking out weights .1^ order until thie 
exactly balance each other. 

(3) Always lift the we%hti ; wfth the forceps, mi^vA the 
weights back In their respectl^d ptace% * 

8 
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(4 Bo .not allow the Jbeitm to swing; ew^n aaythiikgit 
]>kced upon or removed from the |>ans. 

(5) Neyer weigh anything .when it is too hot orcolft r 

(6) Place yourself just oppoe^ the graduated scale# and 
•carefully note the result of each ##ghing. 

Density or Specific Gravity.— The dmnfy of a body 
<f. $. the quantity of matter contained in a unit volume erf it) 
is estimated by comparing the weight of a given volume of it 
with the weight of the same volume of a standard substance. 
In the case of liquids and solids the standard substance is 
distilled watef at 4^0 , and in the case of gases and vapours it 
is hydrogen or air at o^C. and 760 mm. pressure. Hydrogen 
is preferred as the standard, as it is the lightest of all gases. 

Bence, the relative density or speeijic gravity of a substance 
is found by dividing the weight of a given volume of it by the 
weight of an equal volume of water or hydrogen (under 
standard temperature and pressure). The methods of deter- 
mining relative densities are given in works on Physics, most 
of the methods depending on the Principle of Archimedes, 
that a body immersed in a liquid loses a part of its weight equal 
to the weight of the liquid displaced. The densities of some 
substances are given below. 


Of Liquids and Solids. 


Water (at 4*C) ... 

... im 

Bolphur 

. 5t*9l;o206 

Bromine 

... 2*96 

C^raphite 

... 2-20 

Ifercury 

... 13 60 

Glasa 

... 2*50 

Potaesittm 

... 0-87 

Aluminium 

... 2‘60 

Bodttun 

... 0-87 

Diamond 

... 350 

.ii 

... 1*74 

Zinc... 

6*8 to 7*20 

Charcoal 

... 1-80 

Iron... k. 

7*8 toi8*14 

V 

-- 


. ,8 85 

Phoeph(mis 

i ‘8 and 2*^ 

toad 

0 . 1P40 
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m 

Air-l 

Hydro^ 



Hydmgen 

Hydroj^ 

0^069 


<3^rboii dtoxkte ^ 


■#00 

Ammonia 

... 0*59 

8 -92 r 

Sulphur dioxide 

.. 2 26 

iMb 

Water 

... 0*82 

890 

Chtbrine 

.. 2-48 

SB-18 

Nitrogen 

... 9-97 

14'90 

Bromine 

.. 5*60 

80-00 

Air 

... 1*00 

14-ao 

Iteroury 

... e*90 

100*00 

Oxygen 

... M05 

18-88 

Salphur 

2*20 

31*68 

Hydrogen aalphide 1*19 

17-00 

Phosphorus 

.. 4*28 

02'0O 

Hydrogen ohloride I'ilA 

18-33 

Iodine 

.. 8*80 

127*00 


Measifreiiie&t of Temperatare : the Themometer.-^ 

Temperature is measured with an instrument called the /Aer^ 
momeier. It is a thick glass tube with a fine uniform bore^ 
ending in a spherical or cylindrical bulb filled usually with 
mercury which rises or sinks in the stem just as the tempera- 
• ture rises or falls. There is a graduated scale usually etched 
on the stem of the thermometer. The graduations are made 
on the basis of two definite points : the first is that where tlie 
mercury stands when the insuument is plunged imo melting 
ice, the second marks the position to which the mercury rises 
when the thermometer is surrounded by steam issuitig from 
boiling water. The interval between these two points {freezings 
point and boiling-point of water) is divided in three different 
ways, (i) In the Celsius ox Centigrade scale the two points 
are ^narked o and loo, and the interval is divided into loo 
spaces called degrees. (2) In the Reaumur scale the two 
points are marked o and So respectively, and the distance is 
divided into 80 degrees. (3) In the Fahrenheit scale the 
boiling-point is madced ziz and the freezing-point marked 32 
(so that there are 180 degrees between them) — the zero point 
being the temperature of a mixture of eal-ammoniae atul iaow. 
The above scales are indicated by the initial letters C, R, 
and F respectively. In each scale temperatures are indteated 
. .iby a small cipher indexed to the phrticuiar numbers, and 
temperatures below zero point are shown by prefixing a minus 
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sign. Thus, - 1 5^. mieMfs a H tnpa g iM i to tr^ 15 degrees below 
aero of the Centigrade scale. 

ifeaeiiroiiieat of Atfiaospheric Pressure : the Baro- 
meter. — The atmosphere or mass of air encircling our globe 
eaens considerable pressure upon all objects on the surface of 
the earth. The amormt of this procure is estimated by the 
following etperiment, first performed by Toricelli in 1643. A 
glass tube, about one yard long and closed at one end, is filled 
with mercury ; with its open end closed with the thumb, the 
tube is then inverted in a basin containing mercury. The 
mercury sinhs in the tube until (at sea*levei) the height oi the 
column is 760 millimetres (=:=30 inches nearly) above the 
surface of the mercury in the basin. The empty space at the 
top of the tube is called a TorUtllian vacuum. The column of 
mercury in the tube is supported by the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the mercury in the basin, so that the mercury 
in the tube rises or falls as the atmospheric pressure varies. 

The ordinary barometer consists simply of a glass tube 
about 33 inches lopg and closed at the upper end, containing 
mercury and having its lower end dipped into a cup also contain- 
ing mercury. There is a graduated scale placed along the 
barometei-tuhe. The height of the mercury in the tube 
measures the atmospheric pressure which varies with changes 
of weather and elevation above sea-level. 


CHAPTER III. 

PHmCAL PROPERTIES OF GABES AND VAPOURS. 

tMKtimi of tho Volttme of a Oas to Pretwoiro.— Tii» 
T<dome o{ a |^ven quantity of a gas depends tm tbe preamre 
to ^ ia sid^je^d : t^e volume increases pr decreises. 

|ast»s UiOjpeesiire is decreed or iiuaeased. This bo 
ilioatated a#<fjp^ws: 
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A lJ^8bai>0d frith cm 9m oj^ md j I^ct long 

and with tba other arm ck^ed and aemiy 7 inohet long, ts 
mounted on a vertical Graduated 8Ca|e8 are idaeed 

against these arms, the zero in both the scales being in the 
same horizontal line. Mercury is poured into the tube so 
that it stands at zero in bodi arms : the alt enclosed in the 
shorter arm is now under the ordinary atmospheric pressure. 
Mercury is again poured into the tube until the volume of the 
confined air is reduced to one-hatf : the differenee in the levels , 
of mercury in the two arms is now found to be equal to the 
height of the barometer. Thus the enclosed air is altogether 
under a pressure of two atmospheres when its volume Is 
half of what it was under a pressure of one atmosphere. 

Boyle‘8 or Mariott$*B £aa/.*^£xperiments similar to that 
described above led to the formulation of the law relating to the 
different volumes of a gas at different pressures. This law of 
compressibility of gases was discovered first by Boyle and then 
mdepcndcnily by Mariotte, and is stated thus Mr /sm* 
ptraiurt remains the same, the volume of a gas varies inversely 
as Ike pressure. For instance, when the pressure is doubled, 
the volume of the gas is reduced to one half ; when the pressure 
is* reduced to f , the gas expands to f its original volume. 

If V and V* are the volumes occupied by a given quantity 
of a gas at the pressures P and respectively, then according 
10 Boyle’s Law, the temperature remaining constant, 

• -r"?' VPz^VP-, or 

Note,— A s the density of a given quantity of any gas varies 
inversely as the volume, it follows as a corollary from Boyle’s Law 
that the density of a gas varies directly as the pressure, 

Boyle’s Law is not absolutely true of any gas. Hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen (and air) obey the law more closely than other 
gases do. A gas obeying Boyle’s Law absolutely woald be called 
a Perfeet Gas, 

^in$tatioa 0/ Mmm Aosm at Pm- 

«iil«a;-*XBOwiag Bcqrl^t Lur we eta caicnlate tbe vohaBw 
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of « entaio <)iaint<tf of' aaf gas difiemrt prassanet. It nust 
be remembered that 'normal ^essuie,’ i, i. die pressure of the 
atmosphere at sea-levelssthe pressnre of 760 taillimOtiee (of 
mercury). See p. so. 

ExAHPta 1. If a gas pecupUt la t.c. at $ aimotp^eret, iafind 
its volume at-ps^ mm., the temperature remaining unehangei: 

f t C.C. is the volume at 5 atamspheres, t e. (5 X 760) mm. 

Suppose V is the volume of the gas at 950 mm. 

Then, by Boyle’s Law, Fx 950* i s x (5 x 760) ; 

/. F- «»X5X76o _ ^ c 
950 

Example 2. 2$ c.c, of air at normal prnsun is comprmid 

to ig c.c. ; to Und the increase of pressure. 

Here suppose P is the total pressure. 

Then, Px i9=76ox 25 ; or mm. 

The increase of pressure Is (1000 — 760) =#240 mm. 

Belation of the l^olume of a Oas to Temperatare.—* 

The volume of a given quantity of any gas depends not only 
on the pressure it bears, but also on its temperature. That a 
gas expands when heated and contracts when cooled, may be 
shown thus : 

I. A flask fitted with a rubber stopper through which 
passes a tube, is inverted so that the tube dips under some 
coloured water. If we gently heat the flask, bubbles of air 
will escape — showing that the air in the flask has expan&ed. 
On now allowing the flask to cool down, the air will contract 
and water will rise up the tube to take the place of the air 
already expelled. 

2a Some stout bottles having been filled with different 
gases are fitted with rubber stopp^^rs through which p^ss narrow 
glass tubes bent at right angles. The bottles are then, laid in 
a trough of water so that the tubes point upwards, and a drop 
cd tneireuty V la' introduced into eaxdi tube. If the water in the 
trough is now heated uniformly, the mercury will rioe ei^pvally 
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m ftll lDie kftt9 wptoifed e<}aally 

when heal^ to th^ samt eittem. The amomif el Ibe etpiitaioii 
i$ ^ 9 taled in«h« l4^ of Chft^ v 

Lmus -^Tht hw tA expansion o£ gases, awifif to 
rise oi temperetare, was discovered hr Charles, But the 
discovery of the law h also attributed to i^ton and to. Gay* 
Lussac, It is thus stated : — The /rmxs^ nmaining constant 
a gas expands by of its volume at o^C. for every degree 
rise in temperature. This constant fraction, or *0056^ 
nearly, is called the coefficient of expansion. 

Thus, the pressure remaining constant, i volume of a gas 
at o°C. becomes (i 4 -^fTr) volumes at i°C. ; (i 4 -ay^i vahimes 
at 2 ®C. ; (i io®C. ; and as a general case 

( j ^ \ volumes at /®C. 

^73 ’ . 


„ volume at /|^C. 

;5 IS Sear7>C , 




«73 + /2 ‘ 


Absalute Temperature. — The standard temperature is o°C. 
If, however, the temperature be measured from a point 273^ 
below o°C„ we obtain what is called the absolute temperature^ 
The absolute temperature is the temperature on the Centigrade 
scale plus 273^. Thus, o°C. «373® Absolute, i5®C.= 288® Abs., 
- i 5®C.«258’’ Abs., — 273 X.=o^ Abs. ; and generally, /^C.= 
{ 27 j + /)®Abs. 

Now, if T and 7 ^ be the temperatures on the Absolute 
scale, corresponding respectively to /j® and /g® on the Centi* 
grade scale, then Taa(273 +/j) and 2^=(273 + /g) ; and if V 
and P be the volumes of a gas at these temperatures fespec* 
lively, then the above formula may be written thus— ^ 

V T V*T 

vrmrr-, or V^^yr 


Hence, the Lkw of Charles is also Stated thus : — 7 *he /m* 
oure iemg constant ^ the volume of a gas is proportional to its 
absolute temperature. 







yk* I>4% t|b« Iaw of C^Micfo> ^ OBiyi^(aim$tely 
.tn>«< Both tkese only to gftses, not tb-vapoim. 

Calculation of ¥olumet of Ca»o$ at Olfiorvnt Tmpom- 
tu/w^Knomiag tlie vOlune of a gas at a paiticali^ tMsfieia* 
tiire, we can (according to CInIriSi’s Law) c^cdlate its volilme 
at aoy Othtf teinperiOuie. 


Example i. Hbo litrex of a gas at d'C. are heated to lOo 
C. ; to find the new volume. 

Suppose Fis the volume at too‘°C. ; 


^ y 

then 


»73 »• to o 
' *73+0"’ 


or 


»X373 


*73 


ss2‘7 litres nearly. 


Example 2. The pressure remaining the same, 7 go c.e. of 
a gas at lOsfC. are cooled down to — po®C. ; to find the decrease 
in volssme. 

Suppose V is the new volume (at - 90°C) ; 


then, 


V 273—90 


or F. 


75° >83 


750 273 + 102’ " • 375 

Hence, the decrease is 384 c.c. 


» 3 <d C.C. 


Example 3. To find the temperature at which a given 
quantity of air will double its volume at i^C. 

Let X be the required temperature, and P the volume ' of 
air at i7°C. 

2P 273+2? 

Then, ; •% a73+A:»58o, or ,a;=307®C 


. Calouldtion of Volumes of Gases atDifferent Temfiera* 
iures and Pressures, — It may be required to calculate the 
volume of a gas when both pressure and temperature vary. 
In such cases we are first to calculate the volume supposing 
either the pressure or the temperature to remain constant, and 
then we are to correct this volume for the alteration of pressure 
or temperature. Or, we may otkulate the volume at once by 
comblalag the laws of Boyle and Charles, thus— 

V F 

From Boyle’s Law we have ; and from Charles’s 
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Lm» wefhtwei'^^p Combtiii^ thwe tiro fomlHtae we geft 


L. 

v 


,FT. 

rr' 


or V* 


VFT 

~Pf^' 


In calcuistiog. tbe ydume of a gas, referee is to 
o‘*C. and 760 mm. as the ‘normal temperatiue and proasiirei’ 
for wh^h N.T.P, is frequently used as an abbreviation. 


ExaupLe 1. A gt oed/pitt 40 c. t. at If.T.P. ; to JM itt 
volume at and 800 mm. pressure, 

N. T,P, means o^^C. and 760 mm. First, suppose tlm pieasiiie 
remains constant, and calculate tbe volume at is°C,— 

-^-IZi+iS or tr- 40 xa 88 

40 273 ’ 173 

This being the volume at 760 mm., it is to be correcteil for 
Soo mm. — ' 

► FxSooL 

Or, F=l?ili?iiiZi°-40C.C. nearly. 

800 n 373 

The result may be obtained in one step if we Use the 
•combined formula given above. 


Exampuc s. What will cx. of oxygen at ani 

jioo mm, meaeurt at J57®C. and i 8 go mm^ ? 

V*PT 

Using the combined formula * , we have 

# 

^^original vo l. x original press, x new absolute temp. 

„ new press* x original abs. temp. 

_ d7»x noox (273+357) ^6 72 xnoox63o J^^^^^ 
1890 X (273— 49J 1890x224 

Difhsioa of Oases- —Diffusion means the spreading of 
one fluid in another. When a stout bottle oont^ning hydrogen 
is placed above a stout bottle of oxygen, and the two botdes 
ure betd mouth to mouth ra sere connected by a glass ttflie, 
ft is found that after a while the two gases mix with each 
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oi^er. ThdX is, in opposliloii to frnvhatioii, the %bi 
gas partly descends Into the lower bottlh, and the heavier 
oscygen gas partly makes its Way up into the bottle of 
hydrogen. After some time both the bottles will contain a 
uniform mixture of the two gases : as may proved by 
holding a lighted taper to the mouth of each bottle, when tbe 
contents wtU explode. Similarly it may be proved that ’ other 
gases inteipenii^rat<5 and mix with each other. This natural 
process by which one gas spreads through another, is called 
Gastpus Diffusian. Diffusion goes on both when the gases are 
placed in contact as well as when they are separated by.a thin 
porous substance {e-g., a layer of plaster of Paris, or a thin 
earthenware}. The lighter the gas, the more readily does 
it diffuse. 

Graham’s Law of Gaseous Difusion.^By performing careful 
experiments with different gases, Graham discovered that Ihe 
rates of diffusion of gases are inversely proportional to ihe squard 
. roots of their densities. Thus, the densities of hydrogen and 
oxygen being respectively i and i6, their rates of diffusion are 
as to V'l, that is 4 to i. In other words, 4 volumes of 
hydrogen will diffuse in the same time as i volume of oxygen. 

Atmolysis. — The property of a less dense gas to diffuse 
more quickly, is made use of in order to separate a gas from 
a gaseous mixture, and thus to determine the density of a gas 
and the composition of a gaseous substance. The process cf 
separation of gases by diffusion is called Atmolysis. Ithis is 
illustrated when we pass a mixture of two gases (r.s., hydrogen 
and oxygen) through a porous material, such as a clay tobacco- 
pipe. In this case, the light hydrogen will diffuse out through 
the pipe, and the gas Issuing from the other end of the pipe 
will be femnd to be chieily oxygen, , v; 

JBEinatip Theory of Physicists assume that the 

pK^OCules of a gas ar<e constantly moving rapidly and uniformly in 
Straight lines i and when . during this motion they strike agginst one 
another or a|a!nst the walls of the containing vessel, thjsy rehound 
and continue to movh as before in hew directions. The ensure ' 
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exef«ed% a ^ thecoiKta^liig vesftd the tom- 

bieed eflect of the ^bombardoient' df ihe vessel by the ndolectiles. 

The Kinetic Tb^ry explain! the hehamur of gases as stated 
rn the laws of Boyle, Chaises, and Graham, (i) When the space 
occupied by a given mass of a gas is reduced, the niimbbr of 
impa^Cts of the inoliK^Qles (aud W the pressure) on a given arba, 
In 4 tthlt of time, is propafrtionately increased (Boyie^s 
(e) When a gim quantity W a gas is heated^ its pressirre increases. 
This increase of pressure is explained by the dCinetiG Theory as 
due to the increase in the motion (and so of the impacts) of the 
mdecules. If the pressure remained constant, the greater veiodty 
of the molecules would increase the volume of the gas {€haH$s^s 
Law). ( 3 ) According to the Kinetic Theory, gases diffuse because 
their molecules are constantly in a state of motion ; the ligliter 
the gas the greater is the velocity of its cnolecules, and the more 
rapidly does it disuse {Grahams Lctw)>, 

[The fact stated in the laws of Boyle and Charles, that different 
gases behave uniformly when subjected to the same alteration of 
pressure and temperature, can be explained on the supposition that 
^equa! volumes of all gases contain the same number of molecules' 
or that ‘the molecules of all gases occupy the same space.’ This 
hypothesis is what is known as Avogadr&s Law]. 

i^dquefaetlon of Gases. — Under special conditions of 
temperature and pressure all gases can be liquefied. When 
gases are thus condensed they do not, df course, follow the 
laws of Boyle and Charles. By applying cold and pressure, 
Faraday liquefied such gases as chlorine, ammonia, hydrogen 
chloride, sulphur dioxide. But hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, 
carBon monoxide, and a few other gases could not be liquefied 
by Faraday by the means at hia disposal ; and accordingly 
these gases came to be regarded as the ^rmantni gaui. 
Std>sequeQty however, Pictet and Cailietet liquefied oxygen by 
subjecting it to great cold and pressure. Wroblewski condens* 
ed nitrogen and otrbon mono^de, and so late as in 
Dewar obtained liquid hydrogen# 

MMi TMperatllfe am} Premre>- Andrews discovered (in 
iBfip) that tlie tsinpSfature of eailmn dioxide was above 
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no amount oi pmasurn wa$ able lo llqwdj the jg^f ^Ihe 
gas could only be l^uefied when Us ^pemtim was below 
3a^ So it has been found that lor every gas there is a certain 
temperature, above which it is impossible to effect tjm Uque* 
faction of the gas. This parttcuiar temperatnre lor a gas is 
called it critical Umperaiure^ and the pressure required to 
liquefy a gas at its critical temperature is known as its critic0l 
prttsun^ The critical temperatures and pressures of hydrogen, 
'tiitrogen and oxygen are the following-— 

Hydrogen 40^0. nearly ... 1 5 atmospheres nearly 

Nitrogen ... -146^0. „ ... 35 „ „ 

Oxygen ... — ii9®C. „ 50 

V^nr and Vi^^our Presaara— A Vapmr is the gase* 
ous form of a substance that is ordinarily a liquid or a solids 
It is thus distinguished from a true gas which at ordinary con^ 
ditions of temperature and pressure remains in the aeriform 
state. vapour is a gas whose ciitical temperature is mthm 
the range of ordinary terrestrial temperatures. A ^rmanent' 
gas is one which, at ordinary temperatures, is not condensable 
into liquid by pressure only/’ 

Evaporation is the slow formation of vapour on the surface 
of liquids. It goes on at all temperatures; but the higher the 
temperature of the liquid the more rapidly does it evaporate. 

Vsposr Pressure. — The vapour of a liquid exerts pressure. 
'With the rise of temperature, more liquid is e^mporated and so 
the pressure increases. The quantity of vapour that Can be 
formed within an enclosed space is however limited. When a 
dose space contains as much vapour as it can contain at a 
particular temperature, the space is said to be ^saturmed' with 
the vapour. In such a case the vapour exerts Its highest 
pressure^ tension, or elastic force. The pressure exerted by 
the saturated vapour of a liquid at a particular temperature is 
called its vapour tension or vapour pressure^ 

k% the same temperature, vapours of different liquids have 
different prewtren. In; other words, vmpom pressare Atpanis 





on iht/tmptr 4 /lifimipn Ufoad Imporatti. 

This may be experimentally proved as follows. 

Four tubes, about 3 feet in length and elOMd u one end, 
are complete!/ filled with mercury and Inverted over a mercury 
trbugb. One Of the tubes 'setveS as a Inuometfir; and a few 
drops of water, idcohol, and ether are introduced (by means ' 
of a syringe oS pipette) Into the second, third, and fourth tubes 
respectively. As soon as the liquids reach the vacuum ih the 
tubes, they are changed into vapour, and the vapours depress 
the mercury in the tubes to different extents. Thus, at so*C., - 
the vapour of water depresses the mercury nearly 17 mm.,* 
alcohol vapour depresses it nearly 3 times as much, and ether 
vapour S5 times as much. The extent of deptessipn in each 
tube represents the vapour pressure of the particular liquid for 
the temperature at which the experiment is made. 

Relation of Vapour Pressure to Boiling-point.— If, in the above 
elcperiment, the tube in which water has been introduced* 
is surrounded by a wider tube through which steam from 
boiling water is passed, the water in the tube gradually attains 
the temperature of the steam surrounding it, and the mercury 
in the tube is more and more depressed until it reaches the 
level of the mercury in the trough. The pressure of water 
vapour in the tube is in this case equal to the atmospheric 
pressure on the mercury. Similarly, when the third and 
fourth tubes are surrounded by the vapour of boiling alcohol 
and ether respectively it is found that the mercury in the 
lubes is depressed to the level of that in the uough. Hence 
we ctmdude that the vapour pressure of a liquid at its boiling 
temperature is equal to the atmoq>beric pressure. In other 
wordta, nil hoi\ing~pvi»A of a . liquid it that Umptraiure at 
which itt vupouf prmurt it equal to the atmospheric pressure- 
OH Mr liqidi. Thus -the boiliog*poiet of a liquid is raised or 
lowered according as the pressure is increased or dedieased. 
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UniTamitf Ixas^rntton 

" ]. Explain Boyle’s Law [C. o8]. 

2. State Charles^ Law [A. 04]. ^ 

60 cubic inches of hydrogen, originally measured at 2o*C4, are 
cooled to - ao*C* What will now be the volume of the gas ? [A*o4] 

3. Stite the relation ^tween the volume, pressure and tern* 
perature of a given tjuantity of a gas [C. 99 ; A. 02], Explain 
clearly the induence of pressure and of temperature on the volumes 
of gases. How would you proceed practically to show the effect of a 
change of temperature on the volume, of a gas ? [C. 1913]. 

4. What do you understand, by the terms ‘nor«maI pressure’ 
and ‘normal temperature’ ? Why is it necessary to compare the 
volumes of gases at the same temperature and the same 
pressure ? [C. 03]. Why is it necessary to know the temperature 
of a gas, and to read the height of the barometer, when determin- 
ing gas volumes ? (A, 03]. 

5. When the pressure is 760 mm. and the temperature o*C, 
the volume of a gas is 910 c. c. What will be the volume of the 
same gas when the pressure is 728 mm. and the temperature is 
27- C ? (C '99]. 

When the pressure is 735 mm. and the temperature 27 ’C., the 
volume of a gas is 2895 c.c. What will be the volume of the same 
gas in litres at N. T. P. ? [A. 02]. 

A volume of hydrogen measures i cubic decimetre at 20*C, 
under a pressure of half an atmosphere. How many c.cs. will 
11 occupy at loX. and 700 mm. pressure ?'[A, 03], 

6. Write a short note on < 5 aseous Diffusion [A. 1915]. 'State 
the taw which regulates the diffusion of gases [A. 05}. 

How does the kinetic theory of gases account for the different 
rates of diffusion iff different gases.? [A. 191 1 }, 

7. What do you mean by ‘atmospheric pressure* ? How can it 
be measured ? ^tate also what is meant by ‘vapour pressure’ pad 
describe an experiment which proves that at a given t^^mperature. 
different substances have different vap>ur pressures. {A. 01] 



♦CHAPTER IV. 

ORDlSr ARY chemical OPIR AtlONS. 

Common Methods of Separation —The following ore 
the ordinary laboiatory methods for separating and purifying 
substances, viz., Solution, Decantatiooi Filtration, Evapora-r 
tioD, Distillation, Sublimation, Crystallization, Desiccation* 
and Ignition. 

(1) Solfition. — It is the process of dissolving substances 
in liquids. The liquid which dissolves a thing is called the 
solvent ^ while the substance itself Is said to be soluble in the 
particular liquid. By solution we can separate a soluble 
substance from its mixture with insoluble substances. When 
vi(e have got, for example, a mixture of sand and sugar, we 
may separate the sand by adding water to the mixture ; the 
sugar will be dissolved and the sand will settle down. When 
we have dissolved as much of a substance (whether a solid or 
a gas) as can possibly be dissolved in a certain quantity of a 
liquid, the solution is said to be taturated, 

(2) Decantation.— It means carefully pouring a liquid 
without disturbing the sediment over which the liquid stands. 
By this means we obtain a clear liquid free from solid particles. 

(3) #Filtration. — This consists in passing a liquid through 
a porous substance which retains the solid matter that was 
mUed up with the liquid. Thus, when a mixture of chalk 
and water is poured over hlter-paper, the chalk is retained 
on the paper and the water passess through. The liquid 
obtained by filtration is called the fiUraie, By filtration a 
liquid is freed from the solid particles held in suspension (i. e. 
Boating in the liquid). 

(4) Kvaporation.^Ii means the conversion of a liquid 
into vapour by the applicaUcm of heat By tbia process we 
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recover a aolid held in 8olnti<m in a liqtxid. Thus, by heating 
a solution of sugar, the water passes oS as steam and the solid 
sugar remains behind. 

(5) Distillation.— This cbnsists in the combination of 
the opposite processes of Evaporation and Condensation. 
The liquid to be distilled is first converted into vapour which 
is then condensed in a cool vessel. By this means a liquid is 
freed from non-volatilc impurities contained in it. The liquid 
obtained after distillation is called the distillate. 

Leibig*! Condenser (Fig. 12 ). — ^This is an apparatus conveniently 
used for distillation. It consists of a glass tube C fitting inside 
another lube D ; the tube C is kept cool by a current of cold 
water entering the tube D through d and passing out through e. 
The liquid to be distilled is heated in the flask A : after it 
has commenced to boil, its vapour passes through the tube 

6 into the condenser, 
and all solid matter 
that was mixed up 
with the liquid re- 
mains behind in the 
flask. The vapour, 
on entering the cold 
Fig. 12. tube C, is condensed 

to a liquid which trickles down and is collected in the receiver £. 

Fractional Distitlation.— This is the method employed wh^n we 
have to separate two or more liquids that have widely diSerent 
bOinng«points. A mixture of the liquids being heated, they 
vaporize in the order pf their volatility ; and when the distlMatefs 
afe successively collected in separate vessels, the earlier dfstfl- 
lales contain more of the low-boiling liquids, while the later 
distillates contain more of the bigh-boiling ones. TheOe Irac^ 
tional distillates being repeatedly distilled, a mdre or less Com- 
plete separatloti of the liquids is effected. TMt proCesO of 
dtst!llfh|r in portions is called IHsMoIbm. 
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For instance, when we have to separate alcohol from water, 
we heat the mixture of the liquids and separately collect the 
distiilates at about and lOO^C. (die respective boiling- 

points of alcohol and water). The distillates being redistilled 
in the same way, and by repeating the process If necessary, 
we obtain nearly pure alcohol and pure water. 

Dry or Destructive Distillation. — This process (used in the manu- 
facture of coal-gas from coal, charcoal from wood, imd so forth) 
consists in heating a substance In a closed vessel, so that air 
cannot enter and the substance cannot bum up : by this means 
the volatile products (e. g, gas and tar) pass off, and the solids 
g. coke, charcoal) remain behind. 

( 6 ) Sublimation. — It is the process of converting a 
solid into vapour and then reconverting the vapour into the 
solid. If we heat in a vessel some'" camphor or sal-ammoniac, 
the substance will not melt into a liquid but will pass off into 
Vapour which will condense as crystals on the upper part of 
the vessel ; nothing will be left in the vessel ' excepting some 
impurities with which the substance might have been mixed up. 
The solid obtained by sublimation is called the suhlimaU. 

Substances which pass off as vapour, and can therefore be 
distilled or sublimed, are called volatile. Those which cannot 
be distilled or sublimed are called fixed* 

{7) Crystallization. — It is the method of obtaining 
solid substances in the shape of crystals. Crystals may be 
formed in the processes of Distillation and Sublimation ; they 
are also obtained by cooling a fused mais (as in the prepara- 
tion of prismatic sulphur), or by evaporating the solution 
of a solid (as when crystals of sulphur are obuuiied from its 
solution in carbon disulphide). By crystallixation we purify 
solids and separate less soluble solids from more soluble ones, 
( 8 ) Desiccation or Drying. — It is the process of 
removing moisture (i .r., traces of water) from gases. Quicklime, 
sulphuric acid, calcium chloride, phosphorus^ pentoxide, &c. 
are very good desiccating agents \ hence a gas is dried by 
3 
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pausing it (according to the nature of the case) through one of 
these substances which absorb all moisture. 

(9) Ignition. — It means strongly^ heating or setting 
fire to a substance. When one thing has to be separated from 
another which can be bumti we take advantage of the situation 
by strongly heating the mixture so that the latter component 
may burn off. 

Oollectionof Qa3es. — For experimental purposes gases 
are collected in gas-jars or bottles. The tube by which the 
gas passes from the generating apparatus to the gas^jar, is 
called the delivery lube or leading lube. The method of 
arrangement of the delivery tube and the gas-jar varies accord-* 
ing to the nature of the particular gas to be collected — 

/. WAen the gas is insoluble or is only slighily soluble in 
water ^ it is collected over the pneumatic trough^ i. e, by displace* 
ment of water^ The following is the method : — Pour water 
into the trough so as to cover the shelf ; fill the gas-jar com-, 
plctely with water, and, having closed its mouth with the plate, 
invert and place it with its mouth under the water in the trough ; 
now remove the plate. The generating apparatus being ready, 
place the free end of the delivery tube under the shelf in the 
trough. When the gas has driven all the air from the apparatus, 
place the gas-jar over the shelf, taking care that the mouth of 
the jar is always under the surface of the water. When the 
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jar is filled with the gas, close its mouth with the plate, and 
remove it from the trough. 


coLiscrroN' OF gases. 




The folloivtag gwm are collected hy this method — 

(i) Hydrogen, nitric oxide, carbon dioxide, acetylene,, 
soiphuretted hydrogen ; 

(fir) Oxygen, nitrous oxide, carbon monoxide, marsh gas,, 
ethylene. 

The first five are prepared without heat (Fig. 13); the last 
five require the application of heat in their preparation (Fig. 14). 

//. IVken the ^as is soluble in water and is heavier than 
air, it is collected by downward displacement of air. For this 
purpose the gas- jar or bottle is placed upright (t. e. mouth 
upward; ar^d its mouth is loosely covered with ordinary paper 
or cardboard. The delivery lube is led into the jar, after £eing 
passed through one or more wash-bottles where the gas is 
purified. (Fig. 15). 

Chlorine, hydrochloric add, and sulphur dioxide are col- 
lected by this method. All these gases are prepared by the 
application of heat. 



Fig, 16. 

III. When the gas is sotuble in water and is lighter than 
air^ it is collected by upward displacement of air. In this 
arrangement the delivery tube is led upright, and the gas«bottle 
is h^ld inverted over it, (Fig. 16). Ammonia is collected by 
this method. 
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University Examination QnesUoas. 

u Explain th« meaning of the terms Destrndtive Distillation 
and Distillation [C. 93] Describe the process knosm as distillation. 
Wherein does it differ from ‘destructive distillation’ ? [A.. 94]. 

2. EKplain the term Crystallization [C. 1910], Sublimation 
[C. 191 ij. Illustrate by examples. 


CHAPTER V. 

SOLUTION AND CRYSTALLISATION. 

<• 

Solutions. — A solution is the homogenous mixture of a 
substance with a liquid. We may have the solution of a gas 
with a liquid, of a liquid with another liquid, or of a solid with 
a liquid. The liquid which dissolves a substance is called a 
solvint. When a gas is dissolved in a liquid, the liquid is 
eaid to absorb the gas. Water is the most common of all 
solvents ; other solvents are alcohol, ether, turpentine, &c. 

Solution of Gases. — Nearly all gases are more or less 
soluble. The solubility of a gas depends on the nature of the 
gas and of the solvent, the temperature of the solvent, and the 
pressure of the gas. Gases are less soluble in hot liquids than 
in cold \ hence, when a solution of a gas is heated, some of the 
dissolved gas is expelled. 

Henry’s Law.-»Henry discovered that the quantityji.r., 
mass) of a gas absorbed by a liquid is proportional to the 
pressure. But as the volume pf a given quantity of a gas is 
inversely proportional to the pressure (Boyle's Law), Hcnry’- 
Law is stated thus .4 given volume of a liquid absorbs the 
same volume of a gas at all pressures. Thus, if a quantity of 
water absorbs x grams of oxygen under 9 pressure of one 
atmosphere, it will absorb tx grams of oxygen under a pressure 
of two atmospheres. But as, by Boyle's Law, x grams under 
a pressure of i atmoq)here occupy the same volume as 2x 
grams under a pressure of s atmospheres, the volume of the 
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gad dissolved by the given quantity of the liquid remains the 
same at both the pressures. Henry’s Law finds practical 
application in the manufacture of aerated waters. 

Coefficient of Solubility. — The solubility of a gas in a particular 
liquid) called the coefficient of solubility or absorption,” is 
detetinined by the volume of the gas that can be absorbed by 
a unit volume of the liquid at o^C. and 760 mm. pressure. 

Solubility of a Mixture of Gases: Law of Partial 
Pressures.— ‘D^hon discovered that the pressure of a mixture 
of gases is the sum of the pressures which they would exert 
independently : the pressure of each of the component gases 
is thus called its partial presmre. It follows therefore from 
Henry's Law that when a mixture of two or more gases is in 
contact with a solvent (with which the gases do not act 
chemically), the solubility of each ffas is proportional to its 
partial pressuMS, I'his is known as Dalton’s Law of Partial 
Pressures, 

The solution of air in water illustrates this law. As air 
contains by volume | oxygen and 4 nitrogen, the partial 
pressures of the gases are | and | of an atmosphere. Taking 
the coefficients of absorption of the gases as *04 snd 'oi, the 
amounts dissolving in i volume of water are *04 x *008 
and 02 X 1= 016 respectively. That is, lOo volumes of 
water dissolve *8 volume of oxygen and 1 6 volumes of 
nitrogen*— altogether 2*4 volumes of air. 

Solution of Liquids*— Of liquids which form a homoge* 
neous mixture with each other, some are miscible in any pro- 
portions, while others mix only slightly and in definite quan- 
tities. For example, water can be mixed with alcohol in any 
proportion, but not so with ether. 

Liquid Diffusion. — When liquids which can mix with each 
other are placed in layers, one above the other (the lighter 
being at the top^ they are found after some time to have formed 
a homogeneous mixture. This spreading of one liquid into 
another resembles the diffusion of gases, and is called Liquid 
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Diffusion^ It appears, therefore, that though a liquid may 
aeem to remain quite motionless, its particles are in a state of 
motion. Liquid diffusion goes on even when the liquids are 
separated by a membrane (such as, bladder or parchment* 
paper) ; the diffusion of liquids through such a membrane 
is called Osmose, 

Solution of Solids* — Of solids, some are soluble in water, 
some are only imperfectly soluble, and others are Insoluble. 
Some solids do not dissolve in one liquid, but are soluble in 
other liquids. For example, shellac is dissolved by alcohol 
but not by water, sulphur is soluble in carbon disulphide but 
not in water or alcohol, bees-wax can be dissolved by oil of 
turpentine alone. 

The solubility of a solid generally increases with rise of 
temperature of the solvent : that is to say, the higher the temper- 
ature of the liquid the greater is its powei^f dis-olving a 
aolid. Common salt is, however, almost equally soluble in 
hot and cold water. The solubility of a solid at a particular 
temperature is defined as the number of grams of the solid 
dissolved by loo grams of water at that temperature. [For a 
Table of Solubilities see Appendix]. 

Saturated Solution, — When a liquid has dissolved at a 
particular temperature as much of a solid as it can, the solution 
is said to be saturated, A saturated solution at a given tern* 
peralure may be prepared in two ways : — (i) by maintaining 
the liquid at the particular temperature, and gradually disj^olv- 
ing in it more and more of the solid by constant stirring or 
shaking; or (2) by dissolving in the liquid at a higher tern* 
perature an excess of the solid, and then cooling the solution 
to the required temperature, after adding to it a fragment of 
the solid. 

In the latter method a fresh fragment of the solid is added 
in order that the excess amount of dissolved solid may be 
readily deposited. Unless this be done, the solution may 
cool down without parting with the excess of the solid dissolved : 
the solution in this case being called supersaturated. 
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Separation of Solids from a Mixture.^When a mix- 
ture contains solids, one of which is soluble and another 
insoluble in a particular liquid, we may separate the solids by 
means of that liquid. We may thus alao ascertain the refl|>ective 
amounts of the soluble and insoluble parts of a mixture. 

Separation of the components of Qunpowdor.-^Gun- 
powder is a mixture of nitre, sulphur, and charcoal. Of these, 
nitre is dissolved by water, and sulphur by carbon disulphide, 
while charcoal is not soluble in either of these liquids. 

Let us put a quantity of the gunpowder in a beaker, pour 
warm wates* over it, shake, and then filter, A moist mixture 
of sulphur and charcoal will be left on the filter^paper, while 
the filtrate will contain the nitre. If we now dry the residual 
mixture, treat it with carbon disulphide, and then filter, 
charcoal alone will be left on the filter-paper. On evaporating 
the two filtrates we obtain the nitre and the sulphur. 

Determining the Percentage of the Soluble and in- 
soluble Parts of a Mixture, — We put a weighed quantity of 
the mixture in a porcelain dish, pour into it water or the 
suitable solvent, stir for some time, and (when the undissolved 
portion has settled down) pour the liquid through a weighed 
filter-paper. We add again a little of the solvent, stir, and 
filter the liquid through the paper. When all the soluble 
portion has been filtered ofi, we transfer the insoluble substance 
to the filter- paper, and wash it thoroughly with the solvent. 
Now we dry the insoluble matter and the paper, and 

The percentage of the substances may be calculated as in 


the following example — 



Weight of mixture ... ... 

4 

grams 

„ „ filter-paper 

9‘5 


„ ,a filter-paper and insoluble part 

*73 

9f 

„ „ insoluble part (373 - o*5)xs: 

s'a3 



Thus, 4 parts of the mixture contain a ‘23 parts of insoluble 
matter. We have to calculate what will 100 parts of the 
mixture contain : 
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loo rii : x. 


L9?,jL?.!?las58^5 parts Insoluble. 
lOo — 58'5=:4I'S m Soluble. 


Finding the Solubility of a Solid.— To find the solu^ 
bility of a solid at a certain temperature^ are take a flask 
containliig some water and place it in a water-bath kept 
constantly at the particular temperature. We gradually add the 
powdered solid to the water in the flask, and shake well, until 
a portion of the solid remains undissolved. After the undis- 
solved solid has settled down, we transfer a little of the 
solution to a previously weighed porcelain dish,^and weigh 
when the solution is cool. We then evaporate and dry the 
contents of the dish, and weigh them when cool. 

The results are calculated in the following way — 

Second weighing ... *873 graras=weight of dish and solution 

First „ ... 20*$6 „ = „ „ dish 

Difference ... 8*17 „ - „ „ solution 

Third weighing ... 21*98 grams -weight of dish and solid. 

First „ ... 20*56 „ = „ „ dish 

Difference ... 1*42 ,, « „ „ solid 

That is, (8*17—1*42) grams of water dissolve 1*42 grams of solid 
100 „ ,, ,, y, X ,, „ ,, 

where x = I P? — Li ? « 21 grams. 

6*75 

Solubility Curvos. — The solubility of various salH at 
different temperatures are graphically represented by means 
of curves (Fig. 17). The vertical lines indicate temperatures, 
and the horizontal lines indicate the number of parts of a salt 
that can be dissolved by 100 parts of water. Thus, loo grams 
of water dissolve 30 grams of potassium nitrate at 20®C., 
62 grams of it at 40°C„ and so on. Common salt (sodium 
chloride) Is soluble in water almost equally at all temperatures. 

Crystals. — Crystals are homogeneoirs solids which have 
definite geometrical forms and which reflect light from their 
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plane faces. Solids that are not crystalline are called amor- 
phous. Crystalline solids can be distinguished from amorphous- 

Fig. 17. 



bodies when they are broken : an amorphous substance shows 
irrggular structure and breaks in any direction, while a crystal 
splits in definite directions (called eJeovoge) and its fragments 
have regular shapes. 

Crystals are classified in six groups or systems, (i) 
Cubic or Regular, (a) Quadratic or Pyramidal, ( 3 ) Trimetric 
or Rhombic, (4) Monoclinic, ( 5 ) Triclinic, and ( 6 ) Hexagonal. 
The same substance usually crystallises in the same form. But 
there are some substances (as carbon,, sulphur) which may 
assume two distinct crystalline shapes : such things are called 
dimorphous^ Sometimes different compounds crystallise in the 
same form : these are said to be uomorphous with each other. 
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Isomorphism.— tt means similarity of form. Substances 
having similar chemical constitution often crystallise in the 
same form. Thus, zinc sulphate forms crystals of the same 
geometricai form as ferrous sulphate or magnesium sulphate. 
So the crystals of ammonium chloride and patassium chloride 
are found to be similar. Such pairs of compounds are accor- 
dingly called isotnorphcns. There are two characteristics of 
isomorphous substances : — (i) They form layer crystals^ i.r., 
when a crystal of one such substance is placed in a solution 
of another, it continues to grow without change of form — a 
layer of the second substance being deposited on the crystal. 
^2) They form mixed crystals^ i,e., when a solution' containing 
two such substances is allowed to crystallise, we get homogene- 
ous crystals of a mixture of the two substances. 

[The phenomenon of isomorphism is sometimes made 
use of as a confirmatory test in determining the atomic weights 
of elements. For instance, in the case of a crystal of zinc 
sulphate, magnesium may be replaced for zinc without altering 
the crystalline form of the substance. The replacement is 
here a/om for atom. Knowing the atomic weight of zinc to be 
'65, if the weight of magnesium required to replace this weight 
of zinc is found to be 24, this number is taken as the atomic 
weight of magnesium.] 

Formation of Crystals. — Crystals are formed in one of 
three ways : — (i) by the cooling or evaporation of a saturated 
solution of a solid, as when crystals of copper sulphate*^ are 
obtained from their solution in water; (2) by the solidification 
X)f a fused substance, as when prismatic sulphur is obtained by 
melting ordinary sulphur ; (3) by the condensation of vapours 
of volatile solids, as when camphor or iodine is obtained by 
sublimation. 

The more slowly do crystals grow, the bigger and more 
Tegular are they in size and structure. 

Water of Crystallisation.— Many crystalline salts enter 
Into a feeble chemical union with water : and when the water 
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contained in them is removed the crystalHne form of the 
substances is destroyed. W^er thus associated with cryiMls 
as an essential part of their constitution, is caUed maitr 
crystallisation. Thus, crystals of copper sulphate contain ahioilt 
36 per cent, of water. Other examples of crystals containing 
water are crystals of washing-soda, gypsum, common alum. 

Water of crystallisation can be driven off by heat, llius, 
when we heat crystals of copper sulphate, water is evolved, the 
crystals lose their blue colour and are reduced to a while 
powder. If now some water is added to the powder, heat is 
generated, and the blue crystals are again formed. 

Substances containing water of crystallisation arepatlled 
hydrated, as distinguished from substances which contain no 
water and which are therefore called anhydrous^ Thus;, the 
blue crystals of copper sulphate arc hydrated ; but when the 
substance is reduced to a white powder by heating, it is anhy- 
drous. It is to be noted that water is not an essential part of 
all crystals ; for example, crystals of common salt and of 
potassium chlorate are anhydrous : 

Efflorescence and Deliquescence. — Certain substances containing 
water of crystallisation slowly .part with it when they are expos- 
ed to the air : such crystals are called efflorescent, and this pro- 
cess of losing water of crystallisation is called efflorescence* 
For example we have sodium carbonate (or washing-soda) 
which when exposed to the air for some time is reduced to a 
powdery mass. On the other hand, deliquescence is the pro- 
perty which certain solids have of absorbing moisture from the 
air and of becoming moist and sometimes liquid : these bodies 
are called deliquescent. Calcium chloride and potassium 
carbonate are examples. 

Determination of Water of Crystallisation.'— The 
percentage of the water of crystallisation of a solid (f. e, the 
amount of water of crystallisation contained in too grams of 
a hydrated solid) can be determined in the following way : 

We weigh a porcelain crucible, put in it a gram or two of 
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^ crystals, and weigh again. The substance is then gtnt\y 
heated for some time. When the substance is perfectly dry 
wre remove the crucible, allow it to cool in a desiccator, and 
we^h again. 

The results are then calculated thus — 

Second weighing... 16*57 grams «>weight of crucible 4- crystals 
First „ 15*07 „ a* „ „ crucible 

Difference.. . 1*5 „ =» „ „ crystals 

Second weighing... 16*57 grams ^ wt. of crucible -H crystals 
Third „ ...15*63 „ • „ „ crucible + (crystals— water) 

Difference ... 0*94 „ •• „ „ water 

That is, 1 *5 grams of crystals contain 0 94 gram of water 
. , 100 ,, ,, ,, ,, X ,, ,, ,, 

when X » — * 627 grams nearly. 

Hence, the composition of the crystals is approximately 
this : — anhydrous solid 37*3 per cent,, and water 62*7 per cent. 

University Examination Questions. 

1. What is meant by ‘saturated solution* [C. 08], ‘solubility’ of 
a salt ? (C.03]. 

2. Explain the influence of temperature on the solubility of (a) 
a solid, and (d) a gas in water [C.08]. 

3. If a mixture of nitre or salpetre and sand is given to you, 
how can you obtain from the mixture, solid nitre free from sand ? 
IC.03]. You arc given a mixture of sand, chalk, and common salt. 
Describe how you can find out the percentage of the three constitu- 
ents in the mixture, explaining clearly the various operations in- 
volved [C.1910], How '''would you separate the constituents of a 
sa/nple of gunpowder ? [C. 1 9 1 5]. 

4* Give a clear account of the method you would use to de- 
termine the solubility of common salt at the temperature of the air 
[C.OS]. 

5. Explain the use of solubility curves fC.05]. Show by a curve 
the diflference in the solubility of potassium nitrate and sodium 
chloride in 100 parts of water between o”C. and 6o®C. (C.oBj. 

6. Explain the following terms : — crystal fC.03], isomorphism 
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[C 191591^]* water of crystallizatton [C. 07, igit, 14], deliquescence 
[C. 05, 99, 07, 1910 ; A. 1914I efflorescence [C. 07, 1911, 16;. 

7. Describe fully how you would proceed to determine the 
water of crystallization of copper sulphate, and givt its formula 
before and after the operation [C 1911, 14]. 

8. What are crystals, and how are they generally prepared ? 
How would you prepare crystaFs of sulphur, saltpetre, and green 
vitriol ? What would happen if you heat these crystals ? [C. 


CHAPTER VI. 

COMBUSTION AND THE FLAME : 

OXIDATION AND REDUCTION, 

Combustion. — CombuUwn u chemical union of two suh^ 
iances attended with heat and light. Ordinarily it means chemi* 
cal union of a substance with the oxygen of the air, such union 
being accompanied with evolution of heat and light. Combus* 
lion may be (i) active or rapid, when it is called burnings or 
(2) it may be slow, as when iron gradually rusts in the air, or 
when moist organic substances undergo drrny by being exposed 
tg the air. In the latter case the production of heat is not 
apparent. 

Ignition and Incandescence. — Ignition means heating very strong- 
ly, and seems to include combustion as well as incandescence. 
In the case of combustion a substance is changed materially, 
as ft the effect of igniting coal or magnesium. In the case of 
incandescence, on the other hand, a substance glows with light, 
becoming first red-hot and then white-hot, without undergoing 
any chemical change ; such is the case when quick-lime or 
platinum is ignited, or when the carbon filament glows in the 
vacuum of an ^incandescent lamp.’ 

^Combustible Bodies and Supporters of Combustion . — 
Ordinarily, in cases of combustion, the substance which bums 
{e.g., hydrogen, coal-gas) is called the combustible or %nflam» 
mable body, and the air or oxygen which surrounds the burning 
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substance is called the supporter of comhustion. What actually 
takes place in these cases, however, is chemical union of oxygen 
u^h the inflammable foody ; and the combustion would equally 
take place if the order of these substances were reversed. Thus, 
a jet of air or oxygen burns as freely in hydrogen or coalgas, 
as the latter burns in the formes. The terms combustible ami | 
supporter of combustion are therefore purely relative. This! 
may be proved by the following experiment : — 

Let us hold a jar of hydrogen mouth downwards, and set 

fire to the hydrogen it will burn at the mouth of 

the jar. Let us now quickly thrust a jet of oxygen 
into the jar : the oxygen will catch fire while 
passing the burning hydrogen, and will continue 
to burn within the jar. 

Here we have a case of ordinary combustion at 
the mouth of the jar — the hydrogen being the com- 
bustible body and the air (f.r., oxygen) being the ^ I 
supporter of combustion. But within the jar we wit- 
ness a case of reversed or inverted combustion — the 
oxygen being the combustible, and the surrounding 
hydrogen being the supporter of combustion. Fig. 18. 
Similar experiments may be performed with other substances 
ordinarily called combustibles {e.g,, coalgas, alcohol, sulphur) 
and supporters of combustion {eg,^ chlorine, nitrous oxide). 

Oxyhydrogen Blowpipe; Limelight— The oxyhy^ro- 
gen blowpipe is an apparatus in which hydrogen (or coalgas) 
is burnt in a stream of oxygen. The resulting flame gives very 
little light, but is intensely hot. It is used whenever a very 
high temperature is required, as in melting the metal platinum. 

When an oxyhydrogen or oxy-coalgas flame is made to 
Impinge on a cylinder of quick-lime, the substance becomes 
incandescent and emits a dazzling white light. This is known 
as lime-light or Drummond lights and is used in magic-lanterns 
and for other illuminating purposes. 
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Beat kA Qombaetiosu — When anything bums^ a certain 
temperature is reached and a certain amount of heat is given 
out. If the combustion is rapid the temperature is bigh* and 
if the combustion is siow (as in the case of rusting of Iron) 
there is no appreciable rise of temperature. But in both cases 
the amount of heat evolved is the same, when the same product 
is obtained by the combustion of a given quantity of .a'^y 
substance. 

Kindling Temperatars. — For every combustible substance there^ 
Is a certain temperature which must be attained before it 
burns : this temperature is called the kindling Umpire lure or 
ignition point of the substance. A substance does not burn 
when it is cooled down below its kindling temperature. The 
ignition point of some substances g,^ liquid phosphoretted 
hydrogen) is below the ordinary temperature of the air : such 
substances are called spontaneously inflammable, 

. The Wire Gauze, and its use.-<The fact that different 
bodies have different kindling temperatures is illustrated every 
day in our laboratory. When a piece of wire gauze is brought 
upon the flame of a bunsen burner, the flame spreads beneath 
the gauze and not above it. Again, 
when a piece of wire gauze is held a 
little over the top of the burner, and a 
lighted match is applied to the issuing 
gas above the gauze, the gas burns above 
and not below the gauze. In both these Fig. 19. 

cases, the flame does not pass on the other side of the gauze ' 
because, the heat of the burning gas is so rapidly dispersed 
away by the wire gauze that the gas on the other side of it 
does not attain its ignition point. If however, in the above 
cases, hydrogen were used instead of coalgas, the flame would 
have spread both above and below the gauze— the ignition 
' point of hydrogen being lower than that of coalgas. 
v^Davy^s Safety-lamp. — The safety-lamp, used by miners 
to avoid explosions of marsh-gas occurring in coal pits, Ulus- 
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trates the principle of kindling temperature of gasea. It i# an 
ordinary oil-lamp, with its flame suirounded by wire gauze. 
When the lamp bornsi the heat is so quickly conducted 
away by the wire gauze that the inflammable mixture of marsh 
gas and air outside the gauze cannot reach its kindling tern- 
pmture ; so that no serious explosion takes place. 

V The Flame, and its stractnre.— A flame is a visible 
mass of intensely ignited gas or vapour. It marks the region 
where two gaseous bodies meet and combine with emission 
of heat and light. Solids and liquids do not burn with a 
flame until they are changed into vapour : for instance, in the 
case of candle-flame, the materials of the candle are first 
melted and then drawn up the wick and vaporized. Different 
substances have different kinds of flames. Thus, the flames 
of inflammable hydrocarbons are more or less luminous, whilst 
the flame of hydrogen emits intense heat but very little light. 

The flame of a candle or coal-gas consists of four parts / — 



(t) The dark central zone (A) — consisting 
of unburnt gases. This portion is hollow, rfo 
combustion goes on here ^ hence it is not 
properly a part of the flame. 

(a) The luminous middle zone (B) of in- 
complete combustion^ consisting of partially 
burnt gases and particles of carbon.f This is 
the region of light of the flame. This portion 
gets an insufflcient supply of oxygen, and so' 


Fig. 20. exerts reducing action. 


* 1. Insert one end of a narrow glasB tube into the central zone ; 
some of the unburnt gases will bo drawn oil' at the other end of the 
tube, where they may be burnt, 

2, Quickly thrust a luoifer- match into the central zone : the wood 
will be charred, but the match will not catch Are unless it touches the 
edges of the flame. 

t Quiokly. depress a sheet of white paper horizontally into the 
flame, and temove it after a few seconds. Observe that a ring of soot 
(oatbw) has been deposited on the paper, its centre remaititiig white. 
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(3) small blue acme at ^ lKe' ef the shading 

oS into the mantle. 

(4) The mantle or non 4 ammoiis ohter zone (C) of comfi^lete 
combustion — tonsistiiig mainly of water-vapour and carbon 
dioxide. This is the region of heat of the flame. This portion 
has a full supply of oxygen, and exerts dxldizing action.* 
^(..i/Luminosity of Flames* —The luminosity of a Hjame 
depends chiefly on the density of the burning gas and the 
presence of solid particles In it. Thus ih ordinary oiI*lamps 
the denser is the vapour produced and the richer is it with 
carbon, the |freater is the light oi the flame. The brilliancy dP 
lime-light is due to the presence of the solid lime in tlui liot 
noTphiminous oxyhydrogen flame. 

^ The Bunsen Burner : Its parti— ‘In this lamp, devised by 
Bunsen, coal-gas is suitably mixed with air before it is burned. 
The instrument consists of the following parts ; 

(1) the side-tube (^) at the foot of the lamp, 
through which coal-gas is supplied ; 

(a) the jet or burner ( 3 ), from which the gas 
issues ; 

(3) the burner-tube (/), to the top of which 

the gas passes up mixed with air ; 

(4) the air-holes {h) at the base, through 

which air enters, but which may be Fig. 21. 

^ • partly or wholly closed by turning a ring surround- 

ing them. 

ItsJamft. — In the Bunsen burner, a complete combustion 
of the gas takes place owing to its being mixed up with air ; 
and so the flame is smokeless and noti-luminous. The flame^ 
is blue and has high temperature ; it ha^ no luminous middle 
xOne. If, however, the air-holes are closed, the flame* is sthoky 
and luminous like an ordinary gas or candle flame. 

^ Fer the iediieifig and oxidising powers of a flams see below. 
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OxidatiOll and When we strongly heat 

copper turnings in a current of air or oxygen» the mftal is 
converted into cupric cpcide. Here the metal combines with 
oxygen and is said to be axidmd or to undergo oxidation. 
The changes that take place when some other metals are 
heated in air (See pp. 7 , 8) or anything is burnt in air or oxygen, 
as well as when iron rusts or vegetable and animal bodies 
decay slowly in air, are all examples of oxidation. 

To study the opposite process, we put some cupric oxide 
In a bulb-tube (or in a porcelain boat placed within a hard glass 
tube), and pass dry hydrogen or car- 
bon ^onoxide or coal-gas through 
the tube. > When the gas has swept 
all the air out of the apparatus we 
light it at the jet of a connected Fig. 22. 

tube, and thus admitting a regular stream of the gas we heat 
the cupric oxide to redness : the black copper oxide is soon 
changed into red metallic copper. Ferric oxide apd lead oxide, 
when similarly heated in a current of hydrogen, are changed 
into the metallic state. In these cases the oxides of the metals 
lose oxygen and are said to be reduced or to undergo teducfion. 

Properly speaking, oxdiaSim means addition of oxygen to 
a substance, and reduction means withdrawal of oxygen from 
compounds containing it The two terms are opposed but 
related : the oxidation of one substance bften implies the 
reduction of apother, as when carbon monoxide reduces f upric 
oxide and itself becomes carbon dioxide. 

Substances which readily part with oxygen are called Oxidiz- 
ing agents or Oxidizers : such are oxygen, ozone, hydrogen 
peroxide, nitric acid, potassium chlorate, On the other hand, 
substances which readily abstract oxygen are called deducing 
agents or Reducers x such are hydrogen, carbon, carbon 
monoxide, coal-gas, sulphurous acid, d:c. 

Note. — Formerly, oxidation was used almost in the same 
sense as combustion. But now the words oxidation and reduction 
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are used tn exiei^ded senses to include also changes in which 
elements similar to oxygen are added to or removed £rom 
substances. Thus, ores of metals are said to be Veduced* when 
oxygen, sulphur, dec are removed from the ores. So, chlorine is 
said to ^oxidize* sulphuretted hydrogen when they interact to Ibrm 
hydrogen chloride and sulphur. 

OiM^ng and Badmednsr Blowp^ Flainw.-«The 

heating power of a flame is increased by blowing* into It a 
current of air by means of a mouth blowpipe. To use the 
blowpipe with a Bunsen flame we close the holes of the burner 
and blow into the flame by means of the blowpipe, holding its 
nozzle or jet just at the edge of the flame. The flame is thus 
diverted an^ has (like the candle flame) two characteristic 
parts: (/) the inner part, which contains unburnt carbon and 
is yellow and luminous ; (ri) the outer part, which has a free 
supply of air and is blue and nondumitious. 

(1) When we direct a blowpipe flame over a metallic oxide 
%o as to completely cover the oxide with the inner flame, the 
oxide tf hea/ed in presence of carbon without access of air : the 
oxide is thus reduced to the metallic state. The inner part 
of a blowpipe flame is accordingly called the rediUUflg flame. 

(2) On the other hand, when a suitable metal (r. lead 
or antimony) is held in the outer flame, the metal is heated in 
an excess of air : the metal is thus oxidized. The outer part 
of the blowpipe flame is therefore called the oxidizing flame. 

Note, —T he reducing flame is more prominent when we hold 
the nc^zle of the blowpipe just outside the flame and blow gently ; 
and the oxidizing flame is better produced when we blow harder 
by placing the nozzle of the blowpipe inside the flame. 

University Ezaminatira Questions* 

t. What is Combustion ? [C. 97 ; A. 03]. Define the terms 
burning AXkd combustion IQ. * 

a. Describe any experiment in which oxygen bums and hyifhcK 
gen is a supporter of combustion [A. 03]. 

3. Describe the Davy Lamp. Is it always a safety lamp? 
Give reasons for your answer [A. 07} Explain why the 
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safety lamp can be carried safely in an explosive mixture of dre- 
damp and air [C. 07}, 

4. Explain the nature and composition of a dame« Discuss 
carefully upon what the fecniocistty of a flame depends (A. 04^ t 6 % 
What is a dan^? Explain fuiiy the structure of a candle damei 
describing simple experiments in support of your explanation. Is 
thele any rdiffTerence betweden a candle dahie and that ela Bunsen 
burner t If eo^ explain the nature and cause of the differmice 
[C. I9i[2, 1^163. 

Give a full description (with diagrams) of a Bunsen burneri 
and explain how its mechanism influences the structure of the 
dame produced [C. 1910]. 

5. Explain the terms oxidation and reduction 96, 1913 ; 
A. 96I. Describe experiments liidilch you have done, illustrating 
oxidation and reduction [C. 09, 1913]. 

What is meant by the terms ‘combustion* and ‘oxidation* ? 
Describe experiments to show the difference between the above 
two phenomena. [C. 1915]- 

Define the terms oxidizing agent and reducing agent. Classify^ 
the following substances as oxidizing or reducing agents, giving 
reasons in each case : (^i) Hydrogen peroxide, {p\ Nitric acid, (c) 
Sulphur dioxide, (rf) Ferrous sulphate, and {e) Chlorine [A. ipio]. 

What- is a reducing agent} Describe an experiment to illustrate 
Its action [A. 98J. Mention various reducing agents [C, 96J. 


CHAPTER VI 1. 

CHEMICAL EQUIVALENTS. 

Equivalent or Oombining Weight.— When we studj 
the composition of difierem componsds we notice that chemL 
-cal acUon takes place between elements in fixed propottione of 
their weights. For example, it is found by repeated esperi* 
meets thiU i part of hydrogen combtoes with 8 parts ot oxygen 
(to produce water), and^ with 3 $'5 parts of chlOriwe (to foMa 
hydrocfatoHe aeid) ; 8 parts of oitygen unite with 3i'8 parts of 
coVtMX' (to forat ottpric Oxide), and 35*5 parts of chloHne ubite 
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with part$ of sodium (jto form sodium cUoride). ii 

parts of magnesium displace i part of hydrogen {from h^di^P- 
chloric acid), and 3S‘5 parts of zinc displace 3r8 parts of 
copper (from copper sulphate). These proportions of diSeient 
elements, uniting with or displacing a constant amount of a third 
element (viz., i part of hydrogen, or 8 parts of oxygen, or 35*5 
parts of chlorine), are said to be equivalent to one another. 

It Is found that hydrogen combines in smaHer proportions 
by weight than any other element, hydrogen has the i»nallest 
equivalent weight. So, for the sake of convenience, wc take a 
unit mass of hydrogen as the standard for fixing the equtva* 
lents of other elements. The Equivalent or Combining 
Weight of an element is therefore defined as the smallest 
weight of the dement which combines with or displaces unit 
quantity ol hpdrogen. 

^ Detemioatiou of Equivalents.— The methods of 
determining equivalents vary according to the nature of the 
element. Generally, we'^may either analyse or synthetically 
produce a compound of the element with hydrogen, and thus 
ascertain what amount of the element combines with one part 
of hydrogen. But there are many elements which neither 
combine with hydrogen nor displace it from an acid; so their 
equivalents are found by ascertaining the quantities which 
combine with or displace the known equivalent of some other 
element, as oxygen or chlorine. Some typical examples are 
given iJblow. 

Equivalent of Oxygen. — By carefully studying the 
composition of water it has been found that 100 parts of water 
contain nearly 88*9 parts of oxygen and iri parts of hydrogen, 
11*1 parts of hydrogen oombine with 88*9 parts of oxygen* 

88 ‘9 

1 part „ ,, combines „ — „ „ „ 

88 '0 

Hence, the equivalent of oxygen is nearly. 

Equivalent of Chlorine.— It has been determined 
from the composition of hydrochloric acid gas th^t it contains 
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nearly i part of hydrogen and 35*5 parts of chlorine. There- 
^ fore the equivalent of chlorine is 35*5. 


Equivalent of Magnesium ; (1) From the Comfoeitioii 
of its Oxide.— *Weigh a small porcelain crucible with its lid. 
Put in H about a gram of clean magnesium turnings, and 
weigh again. Heat the magnesium In the crucible (Fig. 2), 
often raising the lid to admit air. When the magnesium has 
been entirety converted into its oxide, allow the crucible to 
cool ; then reweigh the crucible with its contents. 

Calculate the results thus — 

Second weighing... 20*88 grama « weight of crucible 4> magnesium 
rirst „ .. .20*13 „ „ crucible 

Difference ... 0*75 g ram = „ „ magnesium 

Third weighing ...21*38 gramsss weight of crucible +magnes. oxide 
Second ,, ... 20*88 ,, oruoible-f magnesium 


Difference ... 0*50 gram =» „ „ oxygen oorobining 

with 0 75 grm. of magnesium. 

II 0*5 gram of oxygen unites with 0 75 gram of magnesiam 
1 ,t Si St ss *» I *50 grams,, ,, 

.*. 8 grama,, „ unite „ 12 „ 


But 8 „ „ ts If »f I gr&m of hydrogen 

Hence, the equivalent of magnesium is 12. 


(2) From the Amount of Hydregen it displaoes --Place a weighed 
quantity (say, 0*6 gram) of clean magnesium turnings in a 
bottle and pour water over them (Fig. 13). Then add sufficient 
hydrochloric acid, and carefully collect all the hydurogen 
evolved (say, it is 550 cubic centimetres). 

We know 1 litre ( = 1000 0 , 0 .) of hydrogen weighs nearly 0*09 gram 


560C.O. 


550 X 0*09 
1000 
99 




Now, gram of hydrogen is displaced by 0 6 gram of magnesium 

»*• I It »f If fl ts »f SJ ,, ,, ,, 

where a?w»— grams nearly. 

Hence, the equivalent of magnesium is 12*12 nearly. 
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Equivalent of Copper*— This may be determined by 
reducing cupric oxide by means of hydrogen or coal*gas : 

Weigh a small porcelain boat ; put in it a gram of black 
copper oxide, and weigh again. Place the boat with the oxide 
in a hard glass tube, and pass hydrogen or coal-gas through 
the tube ^(Fig. ss). When all the air in the apparatus has 
been driven out, heat the oxide to redness, whilst still passing 
the gas. The gas will reduce the oxide to metallic copper. 
When, the boat has cooled, take it out and weigh again* 
Calculate the results as follows — 

Second weighing 16 gr.nweight of boat-f cupric oxide 


First •„ 15 „ s a weight of boat 

Qifference 1 weight of caprjc oxide. 
Third weighing ... 15*8 gr.n* weight of boat + copper 
First „ ... 15‘0 weight of boat 

Dilferenee . . . 0 8 gr. « weight of copper. 


, Hence, in 1 gr. of cupric oxide there is *8 gr. of copper. 

That is, (1«-*8)53*2 gr. of oxygen oombines with *8 gr. of copper. 

8 X ‘8 

8 gr. of oxygen combine wi^ — *•32 gr. of copper. 

That is, the equivalent of copper is 52. 

More exact determinations give us the value 31 *8, 

Equivalent of Zinc. — This may be determined by 
converting zinc into its oxide by means of nitric acid : 

Weigh a porcelain crucible with its lid. Put in it about a 
gram of clean pieces of zinc foil, and weigh again. Add to it 
strong nitric acid drop by drop, till all the zinc is dissolved. 
Carefully evaporate the residue (zinc nitrate and water) to dry- 
ness, and then heat it strongly (so as to convert the nitrate into 
zinc oxide). When the crucible has cooled, weigh it with its 
contents, 

Calculate the results as follows — 

Second weigbing ...26*27 grani6«8 weight of crucible -f- zinc 
First „ ... 25*46 „ » „ „ crucible 

piflference... 0*81 g ram ss „ „ zinc 

Third weighing . . .26 *47 grams w weight of crucible + zinc oxide 
Second 26*27 ,, » ‘ i> cruoible+zino 
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Difference,.. 0*^ gr«iB «i oxygen thc^^QOinbiiied with 

0*81 gram of zinc. 

Hence, the weight of tint uniting with 8 grams of oxygen ie 
•81X8 

— "OX *4 grams* 

That is, th« equivalent of aine is 3«’4 neatly. 

Tkt tfuh^UnU of copper^ iin, had, efc, may h fdund by 
this method. ^ 

Equivalent of Sodium.— This may be found by 
ascertaining what weight of sodium combines with the equiva- 
lent weight of chlorine : 

Weigh a porcelain dish. Put in it a little quantity of clean 
sodium cut up into small pieces, and quickly weigh again. Re- 
move the sodium, pouf Some water in the dish, and gAdually 
add the pieces of sodium. When all the sodium has dissolved, 
add enough hydrochloric, acid. Evaporate the resulting pro- 
duct (sodium chloride and water) to tihyness, and reweigh the 
dish with its contents (sodium chloride). 

The results may be thus calculated — 

Second weighing. ..20*58 gramsas weight of dish+sodium 
First „ ...20*^7 „ w „ „ dish 

Difference.. . 0*21 gram «* „ „ sodium 

3rd weighing. . .20*904 gre.mfl ss weight of dish + sodium chloride 
2nd ,, ... 20*580 „ aweight of dish-fsodiuni 

Difference... 0*324 gram » ,, ,, chlorioG which unites with 

0*21 gram of sodium. 

Hence, the weight of sodium combining with 35 6 grams of chlorine 


. 35*5X0*21 
’'•—324 


=23 grams nearly. 


a 


That is, the equivalent of sodium is 23 nearly. 


University Examination Questions. 

1. Explain what you understand by the combining weij^ht of an 
element. Illustrate by examples. [C. 95, 99]. Explain what is 
meant by equivalent weight [C. 04 ; A. 03, 09, 1910], 

2. How should you determine any equivalent weight ? [A. 06]. 
Give details of any experiment yqu have made or seen for the ap- 
proximate determination of the equivalent of an element [A. 1910}. 
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3. How 11)1^ tli^ e^mvalent w^igliu of $»€h as (1) 

oxygeo and (2) copper be determined ? [A. 09]. 

Find tbe equivalent weighty of oxygen and copper from the data 
given below :-—t>ry hydrogen is passed over 1*58 grains of heatiid 
copper oxide, the water formed weighs 0*36 grm,, the weight lif 
copper left after the experiment is f*26 grms. {A* 02]. 

4. If 465 CCS* of hydrogen at NTP are obtained by the aCtion^ 
of *s grams of maghesicim on excess of hydrochloric acid, what is 
the equivalent of magnesium ? [A* 03]. 

164 milhgrltms of a metal dissolved in hydrochloric acid evolve 
31 c.c, of hydrogen at N* T. P. ; calculate th® equivalent weight of 
the metal [C 0$]. 

01 gran\ of a metal gave on treatment with a dilute mineral 
acid 34 2 c.c. of Hydrogen measured at N.T.P. Calculate the edoi- 
valent weight of the metal. [C. 

5. Describe how you would proceed to determine the equiva- 
lent of zinc. [C. 09]. ‘ % 

6. Describe an experiment to determine the equivalent of tin 
’'by its conversion into oxide by means of nitric acid [C. 04]. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

LAWS OF COMBINATION ; ATOMIC THEOKY AND 
AVOGADRO’S HYPOTHESIS. 

J^aws of Chemical Combination — The Laws of Com- 
bination are generalized statements of the invariable relations 
between the proportions in which elements are observed to 
participate in chemical changes. The following are the four* 
laws, of which the first three refer to the wei^h/s of substances, 
while the fourth relates to the volumes of gases only : 

/. Law of Definite or Constant /proportions.— The 
same a^mpound is always composed of the same elements untied 
ipgithir in the same proportions^ In other words, “chemi’ 
cal combination always takes place between definite masses of 
substances/' For example, water is a compound of the ele- 
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ments hydrogen and oxygen : from whatever source we may 
obtain it whether as rain, off from river or Spring and by 
whatever method we may prepare it artificially, water will 
always be found to consist of i part by weight of hydrogen and 
8 parts by weight of oxygen. If we try to combine^ say 4 parts 
of hydrogen with 8 parts oxygen, combination will take 
place between the elements in the required proportion, and 3 
parts by weight of hydrogen will be left unaltered. 

//. Law 0} multiple Proportions. — WJkm thr ssmt two 
tlemenis form more than one compound^ the diferent quan- 
titles of one element which combine with a fixed quantity of the 
^ther^ hear a simple multiple retaiion. Thus hydrogen and 
oxygen combine in two different proportions giving rise to the 
two compounds Water and Hydrogen peroxide : in water 
there are nearly 1 part of hydrogen and 8 parts of oxygen ; 
while the latter contains 1 part of hydrogen and 16 parts of 
oxygen. The quantities of oxygen which unite in these cases 
with the same weight of hydrogen, bear to each other the ratio 
of 8 : 16, that is 1 ; a. ^ 

The two elements oxygen and nitrogen combine in five 
different proportions forming as many different compounds, 
the names and approximate compositions of which are these : 

(1) Nitrogen monoxide — 28 parts of nitrogen and 16 parts of oxygen 

(2) Nitrogen dioxide— „ „ „ ,, „ 32 „ „ „ 

(3) Nitrogen trioxide— „ ,, „ ,, ,, 48 ,, ,, 

(4) Nitrogen peroxide— „ „ „ „ „ 64 „ „ «> 

(6) Nitrogen pentoxide— ,, ,, „ „ ,, 80 ,, n 

Here the weights of oxyg€ti combining with the same 
weight of nitrogen are in simple multiple ratios, »rs., i6 : 3a : 
48 : 64 : 80, I. e., 1 : 2 : s : 4 : 5 - 

III. Law of Reciprocal or Equivalent Proportions*— 

The quantities of difereni elements which separately combine 
with a constant quantity of a third element^ are either the same 
as or are simple multiples of the quantities of these different 
elements when they combine amongst themselves* For example 
nearly 35*5 parts of chlorine and 117 parts of iodine separate* 
ly combine with i part of hydrogen (forming respectively 
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hydropWoric acid and hydriodte add): 35*5 parts of chlo- 
rine and 127 parts of iodine also unite with each other (fOmi> 
ing iodine monochlorfde). 

Again, both carbon and sulphur combine with oaygen, 
forming compounds of the following compositions — 

Carbon dioxide — nearly parts of oxygen and 12 parts of oarbon 

Sttlphur dioxide-- „ „ „ 82 „ „ „ 

But cirbbn and sulphur ^combine with each other (forming 
carbon disulphide) in the proportion of 12 parts carbon to 64 
parts sulphur. Hence, the proportion by weight (t 2: 32) In 
which carbon and sulphur separately combine with the same 
weight of Oxygen, Is a simple multiple (i.r., double) of the.pro- 
portion (12 : 64) in which they combine with each other. 

IV. 6ay-Lu88ac*B Law of Oaseoits Volumes. — The 
volumis in which gasti comhiue hear a simple relation to one 
another^ and to the volume of the gas produced. For example, 
2 volumes of hydrogen combine with i volume of oxygen 
and form 2 volumes of steam. Similarly, i volume of hydro- 
gen combining with 1 volume of chlorine produces 2 volumes 
of hydrochloric acid gas. Again, by decomposing 2 volumes 
of ammonia we get i volume of nitrogen and 3 volumes of 
hydrogen. 

Dalton's Atomic Theory.— To explain the Laws of 
Chemical Combination, the great scientist Dalton made certain 
hypotheses or assumptions which are now embodied in what 
is nailed the Atomic Theory. The theory may be stated 
thus :—(/) All things are made up of minute indivisible partu 
cleSy called Atoms \ (^) the atoms of the same eiefjsent are alt 
alike in weight and other properties^ hut differ from the atoms 
of every other element ; (j) atoms of differe^it elements attract 
one another ^ and chemicah combination consists in the juxta^ 
position or union of the atoms. 

The Atomic Theory satisfactorily explains the Laws of Defi- 
nite and Multiple Proportions on which however the theory 
was originally based. The Law of Equivalent Proportions 
follows from these two primary laws. 
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explanation of the Law of Definite Prpi;K>r-* 
ti9lia« — Let US consider the case of a compound of hydrogen 
and chlorine. According to the Atomic Theory, combm^ion 
takes place between the atoms of these elementSi and the 
weight of an atom of each element is fixed* Suppose^ one 
atom of hydrogen combines with one atom of chloripe : 
then the resulting compound will contain equal numbers 
of hydre^en atoms and of chlorine atoms; and the ratio 
between the total weights of these atoms will be the same as 
the ratio between the weights of the single atoms. That is 
to say, the compound will always have a definite composition. 

Explanation of the Law of Multiple Propor- 
tions. — Let us take the case of carbon and oxygen, which 
form two different compounds. Suppose, the £r$t compound 
contains the elements in the proportion of i atom of carbon 
to I atom of oxygen. Now, if the second compound contains 
more ot oxygen, there must be ai leasi i atom more of it 
(because, according to the Atomic Theory; there cannot be 
a fraction of an atom) combined with every i atom of carbon. 
Tha( is to say, every particle of this compound will contain 
1 carbon atom and 2 oxygen atoms. Hence, in the second 
compound the amount of oxygen will be double of that con- 
tained in the first. 

Atoms and Moleculas. — Chemists suppose, following 
Dalton, that every dement consists of extremely small indivi- 
sible particles which they call Atoms, The atoms of the satlite 
^ment are exactly alike in iheir properties, but atoms of 
different elements have different properties. Atoms seldom 
exist singly, but two or more of them foroi a small cluster 
called a Molecule (>wa small mass). A molecule of an 
element consists of similar ^ atoms, while a molecule of a 
compound is composed of different kinds of atoms. It 
fqUows therefore that the weight of a molecule is the sum-doial 
of the weights of the constituent atoms. 

The, difference between an atom and a molecule will be 
clear from an illustration. Suppose we go on dividing and eub- 



dividing a drc^ ol water (whiclft we kiaaw^ la eeade up of 
gen and hydrogen)* We may earry on libe pioceai of df^doti 
to the utmost lim!^ until we have a partible of water so, amaU 
that on further division it ceases to be water and breaks; up 
inm two atoms of hydrogen and one atom of oaygen. This 
smallest {».itlcle which can exist as maUr is its molecule^ 

An Aiom is itfinsd as ijkt smalhsi portion an sUrnsni 
ihai can iaks p^ri in a chsmical c^ngs^ ue.^ m Mf /armatiisn 
of a shtmica^ campound* A Molecule is ike smedlesi porJian 
of an element or of a compound that can he supposed io, hmt 
separate existence. 

Avog^gdPO’s Law*— To account for Gay-ljisaac!s Law 
combination of gases by volume, Avc^adro suggested that 
at the same temperature and pretssure^ equal volumes of all 
gases contain equal number of molecules. The hypothesis 
means that when at some fixed temperature and pressure the 
same vessel is successively filled with different gases (whether 
elementary or compound or mixtures like air), the vessel will 
contain an equal number of molecules in all cases. In other 
words, the molecules of all gases have equal volumes or 
occupy the same space. 

^ Conclusions from Avogadro’s Law. — Avogadro's 
Law explains how different gases are equally affected in volume 
for alterations of pressure and temperature (Laws of Boyle 
and Charles). The hypothesis also leads to the following 
important conclusions : — 

Hf Of the Constitution of Hydrogen Molecule.— .It is found by 
experiment that when i volume of hydrogen uniters with 
I volume of chlorine, s volumes of hydrogen chloride are 
produced. Supposing there are m number of molecules lit 
1 volume of hydrogen, it follows from Avogadro’s Law that 
there are tm number of molecules in 2 volumes of hydrpgeh 
Chloride. Now, as each molecule of hydrogen chloride 
must contain at least 1 alom Of hydrogen, im molecules of 
hydrogen chloride will Contain 2 m atdms of hydrogen^ and 
these were contained in m number of hydrogen moteckki. 
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Therefore, each moltcul^ pf hyir^gin it mPde up 0/ iwuioms, 
;;!t foUovs by the ssmt reasoaing that a molectde of chlodae 
contains two atoms]. Hence, if the weight of an atom of 
bydrog^ is taken as t, the weight of a tnolecale of it is s. ' 

2 . Of ^ reiativs Weights of fiasoous Meleculeo.^As equal 
volumes of gases contain the same number of mbtecules, the 
weights of equal volumes of gases (and so their densities) must 
be proportional to the weights of their respective molecules. 
Now, as the density of a gas is referred to hydrogen as unit, 
we have the proportion — 

Density of any gas : molecular weight of the gas 
=^Bensity of hydrogen : molecular weight of hydrogen=f ; 3. 

Hence, molecular weight of a gas is double of its density » 

Knowing therefore the density of a gas (pp. 18, 19), we can 
find its molecular weight by doubling the number expressing the 
density. A knowledge of molecular weights thus arrived at 
from Avogadro's Law, is of great help to us in determining 
Atomic Weights. [See next chapter]. 

3 . Of the Volumes of Gaseous Molecules.— We do not know what 
volume is occupied by an atom or a molecule. For the sake 
of convenience, chemists speak of an atom of hydrogen as 
occupying 1 volume ; a molecule of hydrogen would thus 
occupy a volumes. But, according to Avogadro's Law, the 
molecular volume of hydrogen is the same as that of any 
other gas. Hence, a molecule of any gas occupies 2 volumes, 

4. Of the Combination of ky Volume.— Avogadro's JLaw 
states that the molecule of all gases have equal volumes. It 
follows therefore that the volumes of gases taking part in 
(and resulting from) chemical changes, are proportional to the 
numbers of the respective molecules of the gases. This 
conclusion is important in two respects — 

(a) It tells us the comparative volumes of the gases when 
^e molecular equation is known. For example, if we know 
that t molecules of hydrogen unite with i molecule of 
oxygen to produce % molecules of st^m, it becomes evident 
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that the rcBpecttve volumes of the three gases are also in the 
same ratio. Gay*Lu$sac's Law is thus explained hy Avogadro's 
hypothesis. [See Calculation of Volumes, Chap. XII]. 

{b) It enables us to fix the molecular formula of a gaseous 
compound when we know its volumetric composition and 
density. [See, under Composidon of Ammonia, Oxides of 
Nitrogen and of Carfion, <&c]. 

University Examination QuesUcns. 

1. State and explain with illustrations the laws of chemical 
combination [C. 94, 1911 ; A. 05]* 

2. Explain the laws of cheiitical combination in definite and 
multiple proportions. Give examples [C. 91, 09 ; A. I4]- Chemical 
combination always takes place between definite masses of matter. 
Explain what you understand by this statement and illustrate your 
reply by examples [C. 93]. State and explain the law of multiple 
proportions, and illustrate it by at least three examples [A. 07] 

3« State any laws relating to the combination of gases by 
• volume [A. 03]. 

Define the law of gaseous volumes, and illustrate It by experi- 
ments. What hypothesis was propounded to account for the fiicts 
underlying the law ? [C. 1913]- 

Nitrogen, oxygen and chlorine all combine with hydrogen, but 
their proportions by volume in which they combine with that 
element are 3 : 1, 2 : i and 1 : i. Explain the theory which this 
fact has given rise to [A. 02]. 

4. What is the Atomic Theory? State the consideration 
which led to its enunciation as an hypothesis [C. 96]. Give a 
short^ccouiit of Dalton’s Atomic Theory and state bow it explains 
the two primary laws of chemical combination [C. 92]. What rela* 
tion do the laws of chemical combination bear to the atomic theory ? 
[C. 1911]. 

5. Define the terms atom and molecule [C. 01]. What is the 
difference between an atom and a molecule [A» 93]. 

6. What is Avogadro’s Law ? [C. 98, 02 ; A. 93, 08]. State 
Avogadro’s Hypothesis, and show the important bearing that this 
hypothesis has upon the science of Chemistry [C. 1910 ; A. 04]. 
Explain Avogadro’s Law, and indicate how it has helped in the 
development of the Atomic Theory [C. 1914]. 
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What is the difference between a molecule and an atom of 
hydrogen \C, 98.] A tndleCule of liydrogeh is said to consist of 
two atoms. Give reasons for the truth or otherwise of the 
statement [A. 02.] 

State Av^itadro’s hypothesis, and prove with its aid that the 
molecules of hydrogen and oxygen must contain at least twb 
atoms. [A, 1912]. 

Explain clearly how Ayogadro’s Law helps us to determine 
molecular weights [A. 08]. Explain the relationship between the 
molecular weight and the relative density of a gas [C. 01]. 

Enunciate Avogadro’s Law,, and explain its importance in 
determining the atomic weights of elements, illustrating your 
answer by examples [C. 1916]. 


CHAPTER IX. 

ATOMIC AND MOLECULAR WBIGHTd. 

Atomic Weight And Molecnlar Weight —These 
words literally mean respectively the weight of an atom and 
of a molecule of any substance. But as no atom or molecule 
can be seen (even with the aid of the most powerful microscope) 
and weighed, we cannot determine the absolute weight of any 
single atom or molecule. We can only determine the relative 
weight, by ascertaining bow many times an atom or a molecule 
ojf a substance is heavier than an atom of a standard substance. 
Hydrogen being the lightest substance the weight of an atom 
of it is represented as i, and the Weights of atoms and mole- 
cules of other substances are expressed in terms of this unit. 

The Atomic Weight of an element is the number which ex- 
presses how many times is its smallest portion that can take part 
4n a chemical change heavier than such smallest portion of hydro- 
The Molecular Weight of a subttance is the weight of its 
smallest particle capable of separate exisleme^ as compared with 
the weight of an atom of hydrogen {represented ds uuitfi). 



ATOMIC WEIGST : 

For examploi irhea m saj that dtp aitoiiiic might of oajrgeo 
is i6, m meaQ that the atom of oaj^gsa is t$ limes heavier 
than the hydrogen atom. Similarlyi when we say the molecular 
weight of oxygen is 3s, and of water 18, we mean that a 
molecule of oxygen is 32 times heavier than an atom of 
hydrogen, and that a molecule of water is 18 times as heavy 
as the hydrogen atom. It Is clear that a compound has 
molecular weight only, while an element can have both 
atomic and molecular weights. 

Determination of Atomic Weight.*— There is no 
general rule for finding the atomic weight of an element. 
Chemists &scertain the approximate atomic weight ^of^'an 
element by one or more of various methods, the chief con- 
siderations being its chemical equivalent, vapour densities bf 
its compounds, and its specific heat. [For another method, 
based on isomorphism^ see p. 42]. 

• 

1. Purely Chemical Uethod.— In this method the chemical 
equivalent of an element is chiefiy taken into account. Sup- 
pose we are to find the atomic weight of oxygen. The pro- 
portion by weight in which oxygen unites with hydrogen 
to form water is 8 : i. Now, it has been ascertained by careful 
experiments that when water is acted upon by sodium, all the 
oxygen contained in the water at once unites with sodium, 
while the hydrogen is evolved in equal quantities in two 
stages. It follows therefore that to every atom of oxygen there 
are i 9 )o atoms of hydrogen ; and as their relative proportions 
by weight are nearly 8:1, the atomic weight of oxygen is 16. 

2. Method based on Vi^ur Densities of Comimunds. — The atomic 
weight of an element is .ascertained by studying the com- 
position of its gaseous or volatile compounds with reference 
to their molecular weights (which we know by Avogadro's 
Law to be double of their vapour densHies). The least 
quantity of the element present In a motecular amount of the 
various con^Mimds, Is the atomic weight of the element. For 

5 
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the atomic ivetgiit ol oxygen ms^ be determined 
from experimental resulta tabulated thus — 


Compound. 

?• 

•s’ 

& I 

1 1 
*0 

Weights of ConstitueDta in a molecular 
amount. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. 

1 

6 

1 

Phosphorus. 

Oxygen, 

Water 

18 

2 


^ 12 



16 

Nitrous oxide 

44 

... 



**' * 

... 

16 

Carbon dioxide 

44 


1 


... 

... 

32 

Sulphur dioxide 

€4 

... 


••• 

32 

... 

32 

Phosphoric anhydride 

2 B 4 

**■* 

... 


... 

124 

160 


In these molecules of five compounds the weights of oxygen^ 
as compared with the weight of i atom of hydrogen, ares 
1 6, 1 6, 32, 32, 160. The lowest number of the series by 
which all the numbers are exactly divisible is 16. Hence, 
the atomic weight of oxygen is 16. ^ 

Note. — The constitution oT molecules of elements becomes 
evident on comparing the atomic with the molecular weights ; 

{a) The molecular weights of sodiumy potassium, zinc, and 
mercury are equal to their atomic weights. The molecules of 
these elements consist of only i atom* 

, {p) The molecular weights of hydrogen, oxygen, nitw 5 gen, 

sulphur, and the halogens are double of their atomic weights. 
Their molecules consist of 2 atoms. 

{c) The molecular weight of phosphorus ts four limes its 
atomic weights Its molecule consists of 4 atoms. 

3. me^od bs^ed on Specific Heats of Solids*~It is found 
that equal weights of different substances require different 
amounts of heat to be raised through the same range of 
temperaluTe. Tliis is expressed by saying that differeitt 
substances have diffcretit thermal eapaciiies or specific heats. 
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Por ejxmpl^f Xhp amount of heat required td raise a certain 
quantity of water frtrm^* io locP ia ueariy 30 tiines as much 
as that required to heat the saiUe qusmtity of mercury or 
pladnum. to the same extent. As water has the greatest 
thermal capacity, the amount of heat required to raise 1 gram 
of water from 0° to i®C is taken as the standard for com- 
paring the speciac heats of other substances. The specific 
heat of a substance is therefore never greater than t ; and is 
defined as the ratio between the amount of heat required to 
raise a unit mass of the substance through i^and that reqtxired 
to raise the same mass of water through 1^. ^ 

' Dulong and Petifs Law , — From observations of the specific 
heats of different solids, Dulong and Petit discovered the law 
that the specific heats of ^olid elements are inversely pro* 
portional to their atomic weights. In other words, the 
capacities for heat of the atoms of elements in the solid . state 
are equal This law is found to be true in most oases : the 
product of the specific heat and the atomic weight of a solid 


element, is nearly equal to the constant number 6*4. Thus 

Elcme.nt, Specific heat. Atomic weight. 

Zinc 

•093 

X 

6s = 6'I 

Iron 

'IIS 

X 

56 =63 

Mercury 

'033 

X 

300 =564 

• Potassium 

•166 

X 

II 

Sodium 

■S 9 

X 

S3 a 67 


Roughly speaking, specific heat x atomic weights: 6*4. 
Hence Dulong and Petit’s Law is applied with advantage in 
determining or verifying the atomic weights of elements^ Sup- 
pose, the specific heat of a solid element as determined experi- 
mentally 13 S, its atomic Weight is then ^approximately 

'M 

Table of Atofnic Weights. — The following is a list ol 
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the more important and common elements (with their symbols) 
arranged in order of their approximate atomic slights 


filements. 

i 

1 

It 

l-r 

Elements. 

Symbols. 

“I 

II 

Hydrogen 

H 

1 

Iron 


Fe 

56 


la 

7 

Nickel 


Ni 

58*6 

Boron 

B 

11 

Copper 


Cu 

63*6 

Carbon 

0 

12 

Zino 

»•* 

Za 

6S-S 

Nitrogen 

N 

14 

Arsenic 


As 

75 

Oxygon 

0 

16 

Bromine 


Br 

80 

Fluorine 

F 

19 

Strontium 


8r 

87-6 

Sodium 

Na 

23 

Silver 

... 

Ag 

108 

Magneaium 

Mg 

24*2 

Tin 


Sn 

119 

Aluminium 

A1 

27 

Antimony 

••• 

8b 

120 

Silicon 

Si 

28-3 

Iodine 


I 

127 

Phosphorus 

P 

31 

Barium 


Ba 

137^4 

Sulphur 

S 

32 

Platinum 

• s» 

Pt 

195 

Chlorine 

Cl 

356 

Gold 

SSS 

Au 

197 

Potaraium ... j 

K 

39 

Mercury 


Hg 

200 

Calcium 

Ca 

40 

Lead 


Pf 

207 

Manganese 

Mn 

55 

Bismuth 

ws. 

Bi 

208 


University Examination Questions. - 

1. Define the terms atomic weight and molecuiar weight 
[C. oi ; A. lo]. What is the difference between the atomic weight 
and the molecular weight of an element ? [A. 93 ]. 

2 . Mention and explain shortly any two of the methods that 
may be employed to find out Atomic Weights [A. 08 ], 

3 . How would you determine the relative weights of a mole- 
cule of hydrogen, and one of chlorine, pointing out clearly all the 
steps in the process ? Also mention what assumptions are incr.de« 
(A.943. 

4 . State the relative weights of the molecules of oxygen, 
phosphorus, hydrogen, and ammonia (C. 02 ]. 

5 . What connection exists between the specific heats of 
elements in the solid state and their atomic weights ? [A. 05 , 10 , 12 ]. 

6 . Give a very brief outline of any method for the determina* 

tion of the atomic weight of an element. A metallic oxide was 
found to contain 47 06 per cent, of oxygen. What is the e^t 
atomic weight of the metal and what is the formula of the oxide ? 
The specific lieat of the metal and the atomic weight of 

oxygen* 16. [A. 1914]* 











CHAPTER X 

SYMBOLS AND FORMULA, 

Symbols- — A symbol 18 an abbreviation for the full name 
of an element^ and represents one atom of the element Tbtts» 
H means an atom of Hydrogen, S stands for an atom 0 i 
Sulphur. Generally the symbol of an eteiment is the initial 
letter of Its English or Latin name. But when the names of 
two or more elements begin with the same letter, the symbol 
of a particular element is composed of the initial letter and 
another ptominent letter ; thus, B being the symbol of boron,. 
Ba fs the symbol of barium, Bi of bismuth, Br of bromine; 
and so on. 

As the molecule of an element generally consists of a 
number of atoms, it is expressed by placing the particular 
numeral after the symbol of the atom. Thus, H2 means a 
molecule of hydrogen consisting of two atoms, P4 denotes a 
molecule of phosphorus composed of four atoms, and so forth. 
The molecule of an element thus expressed symbolically is 
often called the Formula of the element. 

‘ Formnlm — A formula is the symbolic representation of 
a molecule of a compound substapce. It is constructed by 
grouping together the symbols of the constituent elements, 
the proportions of the elements being expressed by attaching 
nuij^erals to the symbols. Thus the formula of a molecule 
of water (which consists of two atoms of hydrogen and one 
atom of oxygen) is H, 0 . Similarly, NaCl is the formula of 
common salt (consisting of one, atom of sodium and one atom 
of chlorine) ; sulphuric acid is composed of two atoms of 
hydrogen, one atom pf sulphur, and four atoms of oxygen,' and 
is therefore expressed by the* formula HaS04. In order 
to express two or more molecules pf a substance we place 
numerals before the formula; as, 2H2O, 3H4O, &c. 

A formula thus expresses the exact composition of a subs- 
tance. It shows us (1) iualiia/wefy, what elements unite to 
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form a particular compound,, ai^d. {2) how many 

atoms of each of the ^etetncnta arc' pr^sbn^ in every molecule 
of the compound. 

PeFCent«£:e Composltiotl*— By this is meantthe number 
of parts (or proportions by weight) of each of tit elements 
present in 100 parts of a oonipound. The percentage 
composition of a compound is ascertained by analysing It. 

DstermijRatioA of Formula from Poroeotago Compositioii^--Knowing 
the percentage composition of a compound we can ascertain 
its formula. The rule is this : — Divide ihe percentage of each 
element hy ih atomic weight and then divide iheu quotients by 
the lowest of them. By so doing we ascertain the proportionate 
number of atoms of each element presept in the compound,, 
and thus obtain its simplest or empirical formula. Hence we 
,can deduce the molecular formula when the density of the com- 
pound is known. 

Example i. To find the formula of a substance which is 
found on analysis to contain the following 
Sodium 
Hydrogen 
Carbon 
Oxygen 


Dividing the percentage 
weight we get 

Sodium (Na) 
Hydrogen (H) 
Carbon (C) 
bxygsa (O) 


... arab 
... i*r9 
... t4*»9 
... S 7 *U 


I'otal too 

of each element by its atonic 




119 


t 

I4'*9 


= 119 


11 


= 119 


16 “3 57 



PERCEIfTA€tE COMPOSTThN. * 1 . 


Dividing these numbers bjr the lowest, we ^ the ratio 
between die number of the atoms as fbllojss — 

i2S_'_Na- 

119-*“”*’ i ' 119 119 

Hence the sicnpleet formula of the compound is NaHCOa* 

Example a, 75? find the formula of a suistance having tfie 
following composition : — Fe ii* 5 i 7 o» 0=a3*O27o 

and H, 0 = 45 * 3 * 7 o* 

Dividing the percentages of the three elements by their 
atomic weights, and that of water by its molecular weighty 
we get 

irsr 
3 * 


20*1^ * 

— ^--36 of Fe; 


and 


56 
45 * 3 » 


^•36 of S ; 


23-01 . ^ 

of O; 


! 2*52 of H^O. 


2x1 + 16 

Dividing these numbers by the lowest we get — 


•36 

.-36-t-=Fe.. 


•36 


= »=S; ‘t^=s-04; ^=7-7H,0. 


1-52 


.36-* — , .36 --►-- 4 , .36 

Hence the formula is FeSO^, yH^O. 

Example 3. To find the formula of a compound whose 
vapour density is jo, and which consUts of carbon 40 per cent», 
hydrogen 6 6 per cent.^ and oxygen $3 4 per cent. 

„ Dividing the numbers by the respective atomic weights, we 

40 , , 6*6 

get --3*3 


of carbon, of hydrogen, 5^=3*3 of 


oxygen. 

Reducing these numbers to 


O 

33 


— I=sC, 


6-6 

33' 


the simplest ratio, we have 

1=0. 




Hence, the simplest formula is CH^O. 

Now, the vapour density of the substance being 30, its 
molecular weight mpst be 30 x 2 ^6o; If, however, its mole- 
cular formula were CH^O, its molecular weight would have 
been 12 4. (1 x 2)+ 16=30. Hence, in order that its molecular 
weight be 60, its molecular or ttue fonmda mttst be doable of 
its^simplest formula, i. e,, 
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ffetermination «f Pereent^ge Canpo^ion from Formtria.— -It is vety 
easy to calculate die percentage composition of a compound 
when its formula is known. Let us find out, for example, the 
percentage composition of sdlphunc acid (H,SO«). 

We are first to find out its molecular weight (wMch is 
equal to the sum of the weights of the constituent atoms) — 

Hi **ix.a a a 
S =3S 

0*=! i6y4*i6a 

is 

Hence, we find that 98 parts (grams, ounces, or pounds) of 
H1SO4 contain a parts of hydrogen, 3a parts of sulphur, and 
64 parts of oxygen. From these we are to calculate what 
parts of these elements are contained in too parts of H1SO4— 

_ too X a . „ 

98: too :: a: x; or X = — ^ 2*04 of H 

ICX) X -12 

98 : too :: $a : y ; or. y •• — = 3a’65 of S 

o if ’ 100x64 , , 

98: too :: 64 :,s ; or f •» — p — 65-31 of O 

Total too parts of HjSO* 

Univmndty Bxamiiiatioii Questions^ 

I. A substance has the foUov^ing percentage composition ; 
what is its formula?— Oxygen, 38*1 ; Hydrogen, o*8 ; Phosphorus, 
24*6 ; Sodium, 36*5. [A. 01, 08J. 

2* The percentage composition of a chemical compound is : — 
0-«58'52, H-*2*48, S=*39. Find out its formula [C. 08). 

3. Calculate the empirical formulae of the substances that have 
the following percentage composition 

(a) Carbonn6976, Hydrog€n«ir62, and Oxygen »ar8*6i, 
w (A)«Magnesiuin-*2i*62, Phosphorus ^27*93, and Oxygen 
50-45. (A. 08} . 

A sufastanqe cnntaina^Carbon 32, Hytkogen 4, Oxygen 64. 
Find its simplest formula. [A. 1911]. ^ 



CHAPTER XL 

VALENCY OR ATOMICITY. 

QuantlvaleRce or Valeney.-^Elements differ in their 
power of combining with one another ; and chemists measttre 
the combining power of an element in terms of the nipuber 
of atbms of hydrogen with which an atom of the element can 
combine. Thus, i atom of chlorine combines with i atom of 
hydrogen (as in HCl), i atom of oxygen holds in combination 
2 atoms of hydrogen (as in H^O), t atom of nitrogen unites 
with 3 atoms of hydrogen (as in and so on. The com- 

bining capacity of chlorine is then i, that of oxygen t, and that 
of nitrogen 3, This combining power of an element is called 
its ahm-fixing power or ahmiciiy^ quMlivalence or valency. 

. When an element does not combine with hydrogen, its 
combining capacity is measured with reference to chlorine (or 
some other monovalent element) with which it enters into 
combination. The valency of an element, then, means its 
combining ^ value, as measured by the maximum number of 
atoms of hydrogen (or some other monad) with which one 
atom of the. element can combine, 

Cl$i8slSeation of Elements a'eeordingr to Valency - 
Elements are divided, according to their valency, into six. 
classes. Some unite with hydrogen (or ^ ohlorine) atom for 
atom, and are called monovalent or n^ad elements. An 
dement, one atom of which unites with two atoms of hydrogen 
(or ebkHhie), is cdled ^valent or iyai. Similarly, there are 
tnodUad or tried. btravaUnt or btrad, peniavaltnt or pentad 
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and htxavaUnt or hexad elements. The common elements 
arc classified in the following table : — 


Monovaloxits 
or Monads. 

Divaients 
or Dyads. 

A 

Trivalents 
or Triads. 




Hydrogen 

Oxygon 

Boson 

Oarbcttj 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 

Fluorine 

1 CoXcium 

Aluminium 

Silicon 

Phosphorus 

Manganese 

Chlorine 

Strontium \ 

Iron 

Platinum 

Arsenic 


Bron^lne 

Barium j 

Gold 

Tin 



Iodine 

MaffiuHum \ 

Bismuth 




Poiasiium 

Zinc 





Sodium 

Mercury 



i 

, 

Silver 

Copper 




[ 


Lead 

‘ 

‘ 




It is evident that i atom of a tetrad is equal in combining 
value to t atoms of a dyad, as in carbon dioxide (CO,) ; s 
atom of a hexad unites with j atoms of a dyad, as in sulphur 
trioxide (SOg), Similarly, a atoms of a triad are equal to and 
unite with 3 atoms of a dyad, as in boron trioxide (8,0,) ; and 
2 atoms of a pentad are equal to 5 atoms of a dyad, as we have 
in phosphorus pentoxide (PgOg). 

Relation of Bquitralent, Atomic Weiglitg tod 
Valency, — Remembering what we mean by the equivalent 
weight and atomic weight of an element, we find that — 

The atomic weight of a monad a= its equivalent weight 

i» tf »» 11 dyad ssx ,, „ ,, 

»» M ff >» r triad >» •• it 

Hence, generally. Atomic Weight » Valency x Equivalent 

, , Atomic Weight 

or. Eq»>»l^l=. 

Variation of Valency. — In some cases the valency d 
an element varies. For example, nitrog:en acts both tuf a ' triad 
(as in NH() and as a pentad (as in ; Milpfamr is 

divalent (as in SHi), tetravalent (as in SO,-), and hmowaleot 
(as in SO,) ; cartMm it both divalent (as in CO) and tetnvaient 
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(as in Cd,).* In suchcasi^ of variatlan, the vfil^cy . of . 
element is generally represented by the highest ni^mber of 
monovalent ^^oms with which an atom of the element can 
combine ; thus nitrogen is regarded as a pentad » carbon as a 
tetrad, and so oh* 

In most cases, the active valency Of an element whose 
valency varies is found to increase or diminish by 2. Elements 
(e.g., nitrogen, phosphorus) whose valency can he expressed 
by odd numbers alone (i, 3, 5) are called Perhsads ; and etey 
ments (e.g,, sulphur, carbon) whose valency can be reprcj^n^d 
by even numbers alone are called Ariiadt. 

Saturated and Unaatarated Oompounds.— When an 
element exerts its full valency, its chemical affinities are .. said 
to hesa/isjied, and the resulting compound fs called Saturatii. 
On the other hand, a compound in which one of the constituent 
elements has its affinities still unsatisfied, is called UnsaiuraUd, 
For example, carbon being a tetrad element, Cfl4 and CO, 
are saturated compounds, while C,H, and CO are tntsatuTated 
compounds. In the case of an unsaturated compound ^he 
unsatisfied combining power of the element Cohcerned^ Is not 
dejsiroyed, but remains dormant or latent This latent power 
becomes active under suitable conditions, and the unsaturated 
compound becomes saturated, as when CO unites with 2 mp|re 
atoms of oxygen to form CO,. 

Graphic fetation of Valency.— Valencies arc repres- 
ented graphically, for illuUraiivt purposes^ by lines Or dashes 
affixed to the symbols Of elements — each line, signifying the 
power of combining with a monovalent atom. These iines 
are called hands or affinities. Thus a monad is reptesented 
as having one affinity, a dyad as having two affinities, and so ori : 

I 

Cl-—, — , 0 *i, —3—^1 &c. ' 1 1 

\ I : 

In the ease of a compound, the lines , appropriit^lf 
placed so as to ^erve as linM between the combining elements* 
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For example, the compoanda HCl, H, 0 , NEf 5, CH4 BW7 be 
tespectively represented by the foRowing graphic formulte : 


H— Cl, H— 0 -H, H— N— H, 


I 

H 


H 

H— i—H. 

I 

H 


III the case of an onsaturated compound^ the unsatisfied 
affinities are represented as grasping each other so as to neutra- 
lise their powers. Thus, CO, S02,and SH^ ma5r be graphi* 
cally represented as follows : 




a 

I 

C==S = =3 . 

I 

H 


Kom — The lines in the graphic notation do not imply the real 
arrangetnent of atoms or constitution of molecules. The length 
atid divection of the lines are also immaterial. 

Compoundi Radicals. — a radical (or radkU) means an 
unsaturated element or group of elements. Atoms of different 
elements sometimes hold together, forming definite groups 
which enter into the composition of more than one compound 
and pass unchanged (rr. without decomposition) from one com- 
pound into another. These groups of atoms behave like single 
atoms of elements, and are called Compound Radicais. Such 
is the group NH4 which occurs in a series of compounds — 
NH40H,NH4C1,{NH4)2C0», (NH J.SO^. Other examples 
of compound radicals are OH, CN, CO,, NOg, SO, &c. 

A compound radical appears as an unsaturated compound, 
and its valency is measured by the degree of its unsaturation. 
Thus, the compound radical OH, in which one affinity of oxy- 
gen is imsallsfied, Is monovalent Similarly, NO^ is monova- 
lent, COg Is dhnknt, PO4 is trivalent, and so forth. 
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UulversUy Exaiziiiiaitioa 

I* What is meant by the valency of an elemeet ? [A, 94« oi]» 

What do you understate by the valmcf of elec^ents ? K<>|r is 
it measured ? Arrange the following elements according to their 
valency :-^Carbon, nitrogen, chlorine, calcium, mercury. Give 
graphic formula: of one compound of each in erhich the valency 
is fully satisfied [C. 1916}. 

2. What do you understand by univaient^ bivalent and triva^ 
lent elements ? IC.93]. Give examples of univalent, bivalent and 
trivalent elements [A. 94]. Arrange the non-metallic elements in 
groups according to their valency [A. 97]. 

3. What relation exists between the foUowhig in the case 
of gases :-»-atomic v^eight, molecular weight, equivalent wftght, 
valency, vapour density, and volume ? [A. 06]. 

4. Write down in columns the atomic weight, equivalent, and 
valency of chlorine, phosphorus, » sulphur, carbon, and calcium 
[A. 01]. 

5. Explain what is meant by a valency of (i) Phosphorus, (2) 
Copper, (3) Sulphur, (4) Silicon, (5) Nitrogen, How may the 
valency of one and the same element vary ? What is the eg^tivt 
valency of Nitrogen in Ammonia, of Sulphur in Sulphur dioxide 
gas, and of Phosphorus in Phosphorous and Phosphoric chloride ? 
[A. 09]. 

.6. Explain the term ‘Compound radicles.* [A. 1914]. 


CHAPTER XII. 

CHEMICAL EQUATIONS AND CALCULATIONS. 

Chemical Kquationg. — A chemical equation is the sym* 
boltc expression of a chemical change. The symbols and 
formulae of thh reacting substances in their required proper*^ 
tions, form the left-hand side of the equation : when there are 
two or more reacting substances (as is generally the case), 
their formulae are connected by the sign -h ( plm }. Similarly, 
the symbols and formulae of the resulting substances are joined 
by the sign ^ , and form the right-hand side of the equation. 
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The sign of eqntihy jpkttsA b^ween tii^ two sides, 

shoeing that the total number of mtotna on the two sides 
of the equation is the same (hi othk words, that matter is 
indestructible). On the left-hand side the Sign 4 - implies 
‘chemical combination* ; whereas, on the right-hand side it 
bears the simple algebraic meaning; the sign » means 
Iprpduce/ Thus, when we have^the equation 
Zn4jHCl=2nCl,4H„ 

we mean that one molecule of zinc combines with two molecules 
of hydrochloric acid to produce one molecule of zinc 
chloride and one molecule of hydrogen. 

It should be observed that in chemical equations oubstances 
are always represented in complete molecules. Thus, in order 
to express the action of heat on red oxide of mercury, we must 
have the equation 2Hg0=2Hg+03, and not HgO=Hg -|-0 ; 

[ because, O means an atopi of oxygen whiph is incajgable p| 



Nascent State of Elements— An element at the 
moment of its liberation from a compound is said to be in the 
nascenf s/afe. In this atomic condition the element is more 
active than when its atoms have united together to form 
molecules. For example, ordinary oxygen does not destroy 
vegetable colours ; but when water is decomposed by chlorine, 
the nascent oxygen attacks colouring matters. The atomic 
state of oxygen is expressed by the equation — 

HjO ♦“Cia = 2HCl4-0 (nascent oxygen). ^ 
Chemical Calcalations. — Calculations in Chemistry, as 
in other branches of physical science, are generally made 
according to the Metric System of weights and measures. 
Chemical problems involve calculations, of weight only, or of 
volutne only, or of both weight and vplume. 

Galcutstiens relating to Weigtit* — In c ilculations relating to the 
weights of sid>staiices that take part in a chemical change, it is 
convenient first to write out the equation then to note under 
lonnwiji Ihe weights of the snbstaiiice^ conc^ned. 
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ExAiirtK IV Ti ^Md ikt weig^ oxygtk given vff by 

Anting no gtamt of tntreurk ^xiie. 

The loiiowing is the equation 

aHgO - »Hg + O4 
2 ( 200 + 16 ) 2 x 18 

aoM are find a x aifi parts of HgO yield a x 16 parts of 
oxygen. We are to calculate what weight of oxygen will ico 
grams of HgO produce : . 

S16: ,00 r: 16 :x:. /. « = g„ms. ' 

Example a. To find the weight of oxygen that c<fn bt 
obtained Jr^n 100 ounces of potamum chlorate. 

Oxygen is obtained by heating potassium chlorate— 

aKCIOg-aKCl + sO, 

2 ( 39 + 35 ^ 4 - 48 ^ 3 X 16 x 2 

That is, 845 parts of KClO, produce 96 parts of oxygen • 

. 100 ounces,, „ „ ;r ounces.. 

where x — — — = 39‘i8 ounces. 

Z45 

Example 3. To find the mtight tf carbon dioxide evolved 
by heating 25 lbs, of chalk. 

• We have CaCO., -= CaO + CO 
40+12 f 48 12+32 

That is, 100 parts of chalk yield 44 parts of CO3 
- 25 lbs. „ „ „ II lbs. „ “ 

Example 4. To find how much zinc can be dissolved in 
100 ^ams of sulphuric acid. 

The following equation represents the change— 

Zn + H.SOi = ZnSO, + 

66 (2 + 32 + 64 ) 

That is, 98 parts of H.SOJ dissolve 65 parts of zinc : 
too grams „ „ „ at grams „ „ 

where ar- - 66-326 grams. 

Example 5. To find how muck nitre is required to produce 
sujffictent ntirte acid that can dissolve too grants of topper. ' 
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Here we have to peilorm two calculatioiis-^(f) ^ 
the weight of nitric acid required to dia&olve loo grams of 
copper, and (2) to find the weight of nitre necessary to pro* 
duce the required weight of nitric acid : 

First we have— - 

3CU + SHNOs =:3 Cu^NO,>, + sNO + 4HgO 

3X63 8(1+144*68) 

That is, 3x63 parts of copper require 8x63 parts of HNO9 

« • 100 grams ,, ,, ,, *- — ^——grains tf 

3 

Next we have — 

KNO, 4 - H.SO^ « KHSO4 + HHPs 

(39+14+48) 63 

That is, 63 parts of HNO* require 101 parts of KNO* 

/, grams „ ,, ^ ^ grams n ,1 

3 ' 

where x - — ^ -• 427*5 grams nearly. 

3 X 63 

Calculations of Volumes We have sometimes to calculate only 

the volumes of gases taking part in a chemical change, without 
1 any consideration of their weights. We have learnt from 
Avo|adro’s Law that molecules of all true gases occupy, the 
same space, and that a molecule of a gas is represented as 
occupying two volumes. The volume may be expressed in 
litres, or cubic feet, or pints, &c. 

Example i. To find the volume of oxygen required for 
Jhe combusHon of 200 cx. of hydrogen. 

The combustion of hydrogen in oxygen is thus re- 
presented— 

+ Oj « 2H9O 

2 moleoules 1 moleoule 

4 volttmes . . 2 volumes 

That is, 4 volumes of hydrogen require 2 volumes of oxygen 
/. S00C.C. „ „ „ 100C.C. „ „ 

Example a. To find how many ^inU of gas are produced 
iy passing soo pinis of carion dioxide over red-hot charcoal. 
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The reaction fa repreaented tbos-^ 

00 , + C = *C 0 

1 molecule 2 moleoulet 

2 Tolamefl 4 vuliimea 

That ifl« z volumes of CO^ produce 4 volumes of CO 

A 100 pints „ „ „ too pints „ „ 

^J/ Calculations of Voiuises from Weights. --In calculating the volum^ 
occupied by a i^iveh weight of a gas, we must know either the 
weight of a litre of hydrogen or the volume occupied by agram 
of hydrogen. It has been found by experiments tb4t the weight 
of one litre of hydrogen at NTP is 0 0899 gram (this quantity 
being called the rriM). Hence, by simple Rule of Three, s| 
grams of hydrogen £ | 

The weights of being proportional to their densities, 
it follows that 22 24 litres of pxygen weigh 16x25:32 grams, 
that 22*24 litres of carbon dioxide weigh 22x2 >•44 grams, 

, and so on. Now, twice the density is equal to the molecular 
weight. Hence, the molecular weight (in grams) of any gas 
occupies 22*24 Hires. 

Example 1 . To find how many litres hydrogen are evolv- 
ed by the action of sulphuric acid on too grams of zinc. 

' -Putting the atomic weight (in grams) of zinc and the volume 
of hydrogen evolved, under the equation, we have — 

Zn -f H,SO* = ZnSO^ + H, 

65 groL 1 vol. 

22*24 litres 

That^s, 65 grams of zinc evolve 22*24 litres of hydrogen 

•% 100 if I, ,, „ X ff „ ,, 

, 100x22*24 

where x « "•54** litres. 

Example 2. To find the volume of oxygen obtained by 
heating too grams of potassium chlorate. 

Here we have— 

sKClO; - aKCl + 3O. 

2(39^35*54^) 3 moleoul^e 

rnmgn. ^ 2^22*24 mice 
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That is, 245 grams of KCIO^ ^ x 22*24 Utres of oxygen 

200 If >1 ff X ff I, ,, 


where x =; 


1QOX3X 22*24 
«45 


27*23’litres. 


Example 3. To find ihe volume of oxygen required for 
the combustion of ro grams of carbon, at C. and ^44 mm. 
The combustion of carbon is represented thus — 


C + Og = CO. 

12 gr. 22'24 litres 

That is» 12 grams of carbon require 22*24 litres of oxygen 

10 „ ,, ,, ,, X y, T, 


. 10 X 22 24 _ . 

where x = 18 6 litres. * 

12 

Now 1 8*6 litres is the volume of oxygen required at NTP. 
We are now to correct this volume for i5°C. and 744 mm. 

V'HT 

pressure. Using the combined formula F =— » we have 

. . , i8*6 X 760 X (273 + 15) , * 

required volume « — iTTr t' =20 lures nearly. 

^ 744X. 273+0) ^ 

Examination Questions on chemical calculations will be found 
below the respective chapters in Parts If & III. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

DISSOCIATION AND ELKCTROLVSLS. 

Dissociation* — This term implies a special kind of 
decomposition, in which a compound breaks up by the action 
of heat into simpler substances which unite again when cooled. 
For example, when we strongly heat steam, it is dissociated 
into hydrogen and oxygen ; but these combine again at a 
lower temperature — 

2Hg0-2Hg + 0«. 1 2H, + 0,-2H,0. 

Similarly, when ammonium chloride is heated it splits up into 
ammonia and hydrochloric acid, but the products reunite when 
cooled (vide Chap, XXT, Ammonium Salts)T- 

NH;C1«NH3 + HCL I NHg + HCUNHgCL 
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Changes like the above are called nversibU or baianad 
acftdnSi and are thus represented-^ 

2H,o;:1 jh.+o,. 

NH4CI jlNHa+HCl. 

It should be noted that all chemical actions are not so 
reversible For example, when potassium chlorate Is decom- 
posed, the product^! do not reunite under any circumstances. 

Electrolysis. — When an electric current is passed through 
different substances, we find that some allow the current to 
pass, while others resist the passage of electricity. The former 
are called conductor Sy and the latter non-conductors. Conductors 
are of two liinds : (i) some are merely physically chang- 
ed by a current of electricity, such are the metals and 
a few non-metals; ( 2 ) others are decomposed when an 
electric current passes throtigh them or tlieir solutions, 
such are the salts, alkalies and strong acids (HCI, d:c). 
The process of decomposing liquids by passing through 
them an electric current, is called Electrolysis. The 
liquid which is thus decomposed is called an Electrolyte. 
The plate of metal or end of wire which leads the electric 
current into the electrolyte, is called the positive electrode or 
anode : and that leading the current from the electrolyte, is 
called the negative electrode or cathode. 

Subjecting various compounds to electrolysis, we find that, 
as results of their decomposition, hydrogen and the metals 
appear %at the negative electrode^ while oxygen and other non- 
metals appear at the positive electrode. The products of electro* 
lysis sometimes interact with the electrolyte or solvent. Thus 
when we electrolyse an aqueous solution of sodium chloride, 
.chlorine appears at the positive electrode : hut sodium which 
would have appeared at the negative electrode interact with 
water, producing caustic soda and hydrogen which appear at 
the negative electrode. [sNa+sH^O-sNaOH^-H,]. 

The lonie Theory#**-The phenomena of electrolysis 
are now explained by what, is known as the lottic Theory 
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t>r the theory of ' Electrolytic Dissociation’* This theory 
supposes that electrolytes contain the elaiyients mostly in 
a dissociated condition,^ 1. 1. as separated atoms. These 
disunited atoms are called ions^ and are charged either 
with positive or with negative electricity. When an elec- 
trolyte is under the influence of an electric current the 
positive and negative ions carry their respective charges 
to the opposite electrodes, where they give up their charges 
and unite to form molecules. Metals and hydrogen which 
carry positive electricity and are thus attracted by the negative 
electrode or cathode, are called tltciro negative or cations ; the 
non-metals which convey negative electricity to, the positive 
electrode or anode are called electro-positive or anions. 

University Examination Questions. 

1. Write a short account of the phenomenon termed dissocia- 
tion*. Which of the following substances ‘dissociate* when heated : — 
{a) Ammonium nitrate, {b) ammonium chloride, (c) CalriuSti 
carbonate, and {d) potassium chlorate ? Give reasons for yotir 
answer. [A. 1914]* Explain the term Dissociation [C. 1915]. 

2. Define Electrolysis. [A. 04 1 . 

3. Write a short note on the Ionic Theory, [A, 1915]. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ELBUENTS. 

Metals and Non-metalS.-'-Elements are commonly 
divided into two classes, m., Metals and Non-metalsi Gold, 
copper, iron, mercury, &c. are metals ; while, oxygen, chlorine, 
aulphur, phosphorus, &c. are examples of non-metals. T&e 
physical characteristics of metals are : — they are opaque bodf^, 
and many of them are ductile and malleable ; they can con- 
duct heat and electridty, and possera metallic lustre (/» e. tMr 
polished surfaces reflect light) : these properties are more or 
less absent froixv non-metals* Taking the chemical differences 
ialo consideratton, the two classes may be broadly defined 
dius2 — MeiaUare electra-paeiiite elements and ikeir axidti 
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usually form iases^ while Non-m^elsUs ars slestro^megatwe 
ekmenis and thew oxides form exids, [See chapter on Metals]* 
Strictly speaking, there is no real distinction between the 
two classes, and in some cases it is difficult to decide whether 
an element should be called a metal or a hon-tnetal. For 
example, arsenic possesses many physical properties peculiar 
to metals, but in its chemical properties it resembles non- 
metals* Elements (like arsenic) whose properties are inter- 
mediate between those of a metal and of a non-metal, are 
called Metalloids. 

The Periodic Law«— 1 1 was long believed that there was a 
Gdrlain relation between the properties of elements and thar 
atomic weights. In 1864 Newlands laid down the Law of Octaves 
in which be pointed out that *if the elements were arranged in the 
numerical order of their atomic weights, there was a recurrence of 
similar chemical and physical characters at every eighth element* 
This law was, in 1869, developed by Mendelejeff into what is 
known as the Periodic Law which is thus stated properties 

of elements ( as well as of their compounds) are periodic functions of 
their atomic weights. In accordance with this law Mendelejeff 
formulated a table of classification of all elements, and this 
Periodic System is now regarded as the most natural or scientific 
scheme of classifying elements. 

The meaning of the Periodic Law will be clear from the 
following tabular arrangement of some of the elements which 
are arranged in the order of their atomic weights in four rows 
of seven each : 


Series | 

g 

Group 11 

wm 

Group IV 

Group V 

Group VI 

Group VII 

1 

Li v7) 

Be (9) 

B(U) 

C(I2) 

N (14) 

0(16) 

F(19) 

2 

Na (23) 

Mg (24) 

AI (27) 

Si (28) 

P i81) 

8 (32) 

a (35*5) 

3 

K(39) 

C)a (40) 

So (44) 

Ti(48) 

V(5I) 

Or (52) 

Mn (55) 

4 

Ca(6») 

Zn (65) 

Go (70) 




Br (80) 
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On looking into the table find — 

(1) The members of every series exhibit a regnlar gradation 
in their properties. Thus, Ittbium is univalent^ beryiiimn is 
divalent, boron is trivalent, carbon is quadrivalent, and so on. 
This gradation is also seen in the power of the elements of a 
series to form compounds with oxygen. 

(2) The members of every group exhibit a regular resem- 
blance. Thus, lithium, sodium, and potassium are all univalent 
metals which decompose cold water and form alkalies. Similarly, 
there is^a close resemblance between carbon and silicon, between 
fluorine, chlorine, and bromine. 

Hence we have the law that Ti/Aen elements are arranged in 
ike order of their atomic weights there appear a gradation and 
resemblance of their properties at regular periods or intervals. 
The Periodic Law has been of great service in detecting the 
atomic weights of elements ; it has also led on to the discovery 
of new elements, and suggested new lines of research. 

Allotropy. — Certain elements exist in more ^ban on^ 
form, the several forms having different characteristics. For 
example, the same element carbon has the different varieties — 
diamond, graphite, and charcoal. This property of some 
elements to assume different forms is called Allotropy or 
Allotropism. The less known varieties are called the Alio- 
tropes or Allolropic modifications of the more common form. 
Thus, ozone is called an allotrope of oxygen. Allotropy is 
believed to be due to differences in the constitution of the 
molecules of an element. [See under Ozone, Carbon, Sulphur, 
Phosphorus]. 

University Examination Questions 

1. State the chief points of chemical difference between metals 
and non-metals [A. 03]. What do you understand by metallic and 
non^metallic elements [C, 93]. 

2. Why are the elements classed in families ? Give full reasons 
and illustrations in your answer [A. 9$]. 

3. What is Allotropy (or Allotropism) ? [C. 94, 1900, 02, 06, 09, 
1911 ; A. 94, 96, 98, 04, 07, 15], Certain elements are capable of 
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existing in allotropic niodi 6 cation». Explain -and illustrate this 
statement [C« 97]* 

Mention as many sets of allotropic substances as you remember 
[A. 07} Describe the allotropic forms of carbon, phosphorus and 
oxygen (A. 94, 98]. To what may the allotropism be due ? [A- 94]. 


CHAPTER XV. 

ACIDS, BASKS. AND SALTS : NOMENOLATUBB, 

Acids, Bases, and Salts.— The following simple ex- 
perimental facts will be of help in understanding what are 
called acidS;, bases, and salts : 

If we burn in gas- jars fragments of carbon, sulphur, phos- 
phorus. sodium, potassium, and magnesium, and then shake 
up with water the oxide produced in each case, we shall find 
that two classes of substances hkve been formed. The solutions 
of the oxides of the non-metals (carbon, sulphur, and phos- 
phorus) will have sour taste and will turn blue litmus red : 
these solutions are called acids^ and the oxides from which 
they are formed are called acidic oxides or anhydrides* On the 
other hand, the solutions of the oxides of the metals (sodium, 
potassium, and magnesium) will have soapy taste and will turn 
red litmus blue : these are called basest and the oxides produc- 
ing them are called basic oxides. 

Next, if we try the action of a base on an acid, a substance 
may be produced that will behave neither like an acid nor 
like i base ; it will be neutral. In this case the acid and 
the base are said to neutralise each other, and the resulting 
substance is called a salt. For example, the action of the 
base potassium hydroxide (KOH) on the common acids is to 
produce a salt and water in each case — 

H,S 04 + aKOH«K»S 04 + 2H,jO 
HCI + KOH - KCl 4- H ,0 
HNO3 KOH = KNOg + H.O 
From similar other experiments we learn that 
(/) An acid contains hydrogen (and can turn blue litmus red)s 
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(j) A imu contmm a mUtU (amd tan iurm red tiimms Mmf % 

(j) An acid and a bate act u^n each atker^Ae hydrogen ef 
the add exckangif^ place with the metal of the bcm^ 
with the result (hat : 

(^) A salt is produced from the acid by the replacement of its 
hydrogen by a metal^ and 

(s) Water is produced from the base by Ike replacement of its 
metal by hydrogen. 

Neutralisation. — This word means mutual destruction of 
individual properties. It Is specially used to denote the 
action of an acid and a base upon each other. When an 
acid and a base are brought together in proper proportions the 
characteristic properties of both the substances are destroyed. 
They are then said to neutralise each other, salt and water 
being produced at the same time. [See Chap. XVI]. 

Aeids.— An Acid is a compound substance containing hydro- 
gen, which hydrogen may be entirely or partially replaced by a » 
metal (or a compound positive radical, i.^. a group of elements 
behaving like a metal). The result of displacement of the 
hydrogen of an acid by a metal is the production of a salt. 
Most acids have a sour taste, and change the colour of blue 
litmus to red. 

All acids contain hydrogen, and many contain also oxygen. 
Those acids in which oxygen is present are called oxv-acxds^ 
such as is sulphuric acid (H^S 04 ); those acids in which 
oxygen is absent are called hy dr acids ^ such as is hydrocl^Joric 
acid (HCl). 

NOT£.->It was formerly believed that ail acids (and all bases) 
contained oxygen ; but this 'oxygen theory* has been discarded 
in view of the fact that some substances (as HCI, HCN) which 
are undoubtedly acids do not contain oxygen. The modern theory 
is that all acids must contain hydrogen. But it should not be 
supposed that all substances v^hich contain hydrogen are acids. 

Bases. — A base is a compound 8ub8tanc;,e containing oxygen, 
hydrogen, and a meut (or a compound positive radical), 
which metal can replace the hydrogen of an acid to form a salt* 
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Bases sure commoiily called hfiro 36 id*s or kydmks^^ mi basic 
oxides are also sometimes called bases. The more active bases 
that are soluble in water are called alkalies : they have caustic 
pro{>erde8» and turn red litmus blue as also yellow turmeric 
paper brown ; such are caustic soda or sodium hydroxide 
(NaOH) and caustic potash or potassium hydroxide (KOH). 
Other bases are not much soluble and have not the strong 
properties of alkalies ; such are slaked lime or cakiuin hydrox* 
ide (CaH^O,), barium hydroxide (BaHaO^K There are 
even bases which have very tittle action on litmus ; such is 
ferric hydrate, Fe,(HO)«. An aqueous solution of ammonia 
(NH4OH) dehaves like a base. 

Salts. — A salt is a compound substance derived from an 
acid by wholly or partially replacing its hydrogen with a 
metal or a compound positive radical. Salts may sometimes 
be formed by the direct union of a metal with a non*metai ; 
*tbus we have, aNa + Clg “ iNaCl. But they are* usually 
produced by the action of an acid on (i) a base or (a) a basic 
oxide or (3; a metal, or (4) by the action of an acidic oxide 
on a basic oxide. Thus — 


J- 

NaOH 

+ 

HCl = NaCl 

+ 

H,0 

2. 

CuO 

+ 

HjSO* = CuSOj 

+ 

H ,0 

3 - 

Zn 

+ 

H,SO. = ZnSO, 

+ 

H, 

4 - 

CaO 

+ 

CO, = CaCO* 




Salts usually possess a saline taste and are neutral to litmus. 
Litmus itself is a salt of a vegetable acid. 

Precipitation. — It is the chemical process by which a subs- 
tance is made to separate from others in a solution, and to fall 
to the bottom of the containing vessel. When solutions of two- 
salts are mixed together and by their double decomposition an 
insoluble salt is produced, then the insoluble salt separates from 
the solution in the solid state, and is then called a Precipitate, 

* These words are, however, no longer regarded as aynonymoui. 
HjfdraU is used as a general term for 'solHs oontaining water', and thO' 
hydeates ol basic oxides only are called hyidroxklee. 
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Far example, wc olitain a precipitate q( calctam carl^aale by 
adding a solution of sodium carbonate to a solution of qaldum 
chloride. Sinoitarly, silver chloride is precipitated by miKing solu- 
tions of silver nitrate and sodium chloride — 

CaC!* + Na^COa^ - CaCOs + aNaCl 

AgNOj + NaCl - AgCl + NaNO*. 

Basicity of Acids : Normal, Acid, amd Basic Salts*-- 

The basicUi^ of an acid means its power of combining with 
a base, and is measured by the^number of replaceable hydrogen 
atoms contained in the acid. When the acid contains only one 
atotr* of hydrogen that can be replaced by a metal, the acid 
is called monobasic', such is nitric acid (HNO|). Acids 
containing two or three replaceable hydrogen atoms are called 
4ihasic^xi^ tribasic \ such are sulphuric acid (H^SO^) and 
phosphoric acid (H,PO^) respectively. 

When all the replaceable hydrogen of an acid is displaced 
by a metal the resultant salt is called a neutral or normal 
salt. But sometimes a salt is formed by a partial displace- 
ment of the hydrogen of a dibasic or tribasic acid ; such a salt 
still retains some of the properties of the acid, and is called an 
acid salt. Thus, of the two sails Na^SO^ and NaHS04 formed 
from sulphuric acid (H4SO4), the former is called 'nornial 
sodium sulphate', and the latter called 'acid sodium sulphate.’ 

There are some salts produced from oxyacids by union 
of a larger proportion of a base than is necessary for the 
production of the normal salt : such salts are called basic fd//r. 
For example, normal lead carbonate has the composition 
PbCO^, but what is known as ‘white lead' is a basic lead 
carbonate[(PbC 04 )si,PbH 30 ,]. 

Chemical Nomenclature. ^There is no strict nomen- 
clature in Chemistry, although it is the attempt of modern 
science io name substances according to a scientific system. 
The names of the elements have been formed in various ways ; 
but as % rule the names of metals end in -um, Thu^, familiar 
metals like gold, silver, copper, Ac. are called by their lAtln 
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nanieft Murum, arg^ntum^ cuprum^ 6*^. Sdenium and teiluriiim, 
however, are non-metals. 

•0/ Bifiarif {Jornpoi/ff (/a.— Substances consisting of two 
elements are called Binary Campounds^ and those composed of 
three elements are called Ternary Compounds. The following 
arc the rules of naming binary compounds 

(I) The dames Of binary compounds are formed of the 
names of the constituent elements; and as most pf them are 
made up of a meial and a non-metal, the name of the metal 
is placed first and the termination -ide is added to the name 
of the non-metal. Thus, we have ‘copj>er oxide', 'sodium 
chloride’, ‘lead sulphide’, and so forth. 

(II) When there are more than one compound of the 
same two elements, the compounds are distinguished from 
each other either (i) by the ftumerical prefixes mono-y du^ trUy 
dec, or (2) by the suffixes -ic and -ouSy the termination Ac 
implying greater proportion of oxygen (or other non-metal) 
and -ous implying less proportion of it. Thus, we have 
nitrogen monoxide (or nitrous oxide), nitrogen dioxide (or 
nitric oxid e), nitrogen irioxide, &c. 

* . Common substances are more often called by their familiar 
nan^s th an by their chemical names. Such are water (hydrogen 
monoxide), common salt (sodium chloride), ammonia (hydrogen 
nitride), sulphuretted hydrogen (hydrogen sulphide), hydro- 
chloric acid (hydrogen chloride), &c. 

higher compounds (Acids and So/ffi).-* Ternary and 
higher compounds are also named after the names pf their 
principal constituent elements, according to methods similar to 
those applied in the cases of binary compounds. Sometimes 
in naming a group of acids the prefixes per (=;over) and hypo 
(sunder) have to be used, to denote a still higher or lower 
proportion of oxygen than what has already been denoted by 
the terminations -ic and respectively. Thus we have the 
ascending series hypochlorous acid (HCIO), chlorous acid 
chloric acid (HClO^i), aud perchloric acid (HCIO4). 
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Suit# are named after the acids from which they are fotnied : 
the terminations -tie being applied to the salts of tho^ atida 
that have the sufBa and the termination ^afe to the salts 
of those acids that have the suffix •tr. For example, sulphur 
rous acid produces sodium sulphite, and sulphuric acid 
produces sodium sulphate ; potassium nitrite is formed from 
nitrous acid^ and potassium nitrate from nitric acid* 

UnivoFBity Examination Questions. 

1. Define the terms — acid, alkali, base, salt, neutralisation 
illustrating your definition in each case by an example [C.98,04 r 
A. 1911]. Define basic oxide, acid-forming oxide, base, acich and salU 
and give examples [C.06]. What are the characteristic properties 
of acids^ basesy and salts! Give examples of each [C. 1912.] 

2. What is meant by the basicity of an acid ? State the 
basicity of nitric acid, sulphuric acid, and (ortho)pbosphoric 
acid, giving reasons for your statements. Define the terms 
normal salt, acid salt, and basic salt giving examples of each class 
[C. 01 ; A. 1911, 13]. Explain the following terms monobasic 
and dibasic acids, acid and normal salts (A. 93,95]. Explain 
the terms Monobasic, Dibasic, and Tribasic acids ; illustrate 
your reply by examples and give the formulae of the salts which 
these acids may form with sodium and potassium iC.95 : A. 07], 

If M is a monad element, and D a dyad one, give symbols 
of their chlorides, nitrates, sulphates and carbonates [A. 95]. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

ACIDIMETRV AN^D ALKALIMKXRV. ^ 

Acidimetry and Alkalimetry. -Acidimeiry (or Aceti- 
metry) and Alkalimetry are the chief methods used in Volu- 
metric Analysis, and mean respectively the methods of deter- 
mining the strength of an acid or alkali, f. e, the amount of real 
acid or alkali present in a substance. The methods consist in 
adding, to a measured volume of a substance, an acid or 
alkali solution of known strength, until the substance is exact- 
ly neutralised. The volume of the standard solution used 
determines the strength of the substance under examination. 
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Their Reqifiaites.-^ For addimetric and aikallmetnc purposes 
the foltow'ma[ ihrnga are reqinred : 

(i) Appuraius :^Cbemical balance^ measurteg flinders 
or flasks, pipettes, and burettes* See pp. i$, iq, 

{it) Indkaif^s : — These are substanees which indies^ Iqr 
their change of colour whether a liquid is acid, alkaline, or 
neutrah The following are the indicators*-^ 

X. TuaMliuiic : it i$ pale yellow with adds, and reddish 
brown with aikaiies, 

3. Litmus : it 'turns red with acids, and blue with alkalies. 
[Litmus fails when used with alkaline carbonates and sku^utd 
not be uspd when working by gas-light}. 

3. PuENOL-PUTHALSiN : It remains colourless with acids, 
but turns pink (magenta red) with alkalies. [It is more sensitive 
than litmus and is suitable when a weak acid is to be titrated* 
It should not be used with ammonia]. 

4. Mbthyl-oeamoe : it is {nnk or red with acids, and yellow 
with alkalies. [Unlike litmus, It is not affected by carbonic 
acid, but cannot be used with oxalic and other organic adds. 
It is specially useful when a weak base is to be titrated]. 

5. Cochineal : it is yellow with acids, and reddish violet 
‘with alkalies. [It is unaffected by carbonic acid, and is 
particularly useful when working by artificial light}. 

(ill) Standard Solution :**lt is a solution of known strength 
I. r., a solution which contains in a known volume of it a known 
weight of a substance. A standard solution can be prepared of 
any strength ; but a ‘normal’ solution is what is generally used, 
Hormal and Deoiiiormal Solution8.<-To undersund 
what is meant by a normal solution, let us consider the follow- 
ing reactions — 

KOH + . HCl =r KCI + H^O 

(39+16+1) (1+866) 

NaOH + HCl « NaCl +• H.O 

(23+16+1) (1+36*5) 

iNaOH + H«S04 « Na^SO^ + sH.O 

2(23+16+1) (2+32+94) 
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WfB that 56 parts of KOH and 40 parts of KaOH neutra- 
lise the same weight (36^5 parts) of HCl. Hetioer if we 
separately dissolve 56 grams of KOEi and 40 grams of KaOH 
in one litre of water, we hhtain two alkaline solutions which 
have equal neutralising power. These two solutions are called 
$$ormal ai^alim sohtwHt* 

Again, we find that 36*5 parts of HCl neutralise 40 parts 
of NaOH, and that 98 parts of H,S04 neutralise 80 parts of 
NaOH. That is, 36*5 parts of HCl and - 98 -M »49 parts of 
H®S04 neutralise the same weight of NaOH, Now, if we 
prepare two aqueous solutions, one containing 36*5 grams of 
HCl per litre and the other containing 49 grams of H2SO4 per 
litre* the two solutions will have equal neutralising power. 
The solutions in these cases are called normal acid solutions. 

Hence we have the definition : — A normal solution is one 
which contains per litre one equivalent weight in grams of an 
acid or an alkali. In a normal acid solution there is in one 
litre of it one gram of the replaceable hydrogen, and in one 
litre of a normal alkali solution there is the equivalent weight 
(in grams) of the hydrogen -replacing metal. For example, a 
normal solution of nitric acid (HNO^) contains 1 + 14+48 — 
63 grams of HNOj^ per litre, that of oxalic acid (H^CjiO^) 
contains + * 4 + 64 )«= 4 S of H,C4 04 per litre, that 

of calcium hydroxide (CaH,Og) contains ^(40+ * + 32) =37 
grams of CaH^O^ per litre. It |s clear that equal volumes 
of any two normal solutions^ one acid and the ^ other alkaline^ 
exactly neutralise each other, ^ 

When a normal solution proves too strong* we use solutions 
having one-tenth or one-hundredth of its strength. These 
solutions are respectively called decinormal and centinormal 
solutions^ 

Norlnal, decinormal, and centinormal solutions are symbo- 
N N N 

lically represented as - » ,"5^ respectively. Thu8> 

N N 

— means a normal solution of ^KOH 

means a decinormal solution of ItOH, and so oh. 
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PraparaUoB of N(»»in&} of other i^ndard Solu- 
tiOM«— Tker« are several methods of standardising given 
solutions, I. e. preparing normal, decinormal, and other, solu- 
tions of known strength from the given solutions. Two typical 
processes are given below.^ 

Normal Soietion of Sslphueio AoW, — ^^Suppose we are given a 
sample of pure commercial sulphuric add having the specific 
gravity 1-84. From the Table* wc find that this acid contains 
95 6 p>er cent, of rcai H3SO4, f. e. 100 grains of the add con- 
tain 95*6 grams of H4SO4. Ai|d, as the volume of 1*84 grams 

of the acidjs i c.c., the volume of 100 grams is c,c. 

Now, normal H,SO^ solution contains per litre 49 grams 
ofHjSO^. Let us calculate what volume of the commerdal 
acid contains 49 grams of H^SO^ : 

, 100 4Q V icx) _ , 

9S-6 ; 49 : : ^ : X. = »7-85 c.c. nearly. 

We have now to dilute ay 85 cx. of the acid (or a definite 
portion of this volume) so that the solution may contain 49 
grams of H^SOi per litre (looo c.c.). For this purpose we 
rftay measure off 13*925 c.c. (/. e. 14 cx. nearly) of the acid, 
and poiir it gradually into 200 c.c. of water ; when the dilated 
add has cooled, we must dilute it further to 500 cx. We thus 
get 500 c.c. of a normal solution of H^SO^, With this we 
can prepare 5 litres of decinormal solution. 

Nbrmal Solution of Sodium Hydroxide.— Suppose we are given a 
solution of NaOS of unknown strength and a normal solution 
of H8SO4 or any other acid. We take 20 cx. of the NaOH 
solution, and add to it two drops of methyl-orange : the solu- 
tion will be coloured yellow. We then gradually run from a 
burette the normal acid solution into the alkali solution, until 
the liquid is just coloured red. 

^ ^ere are Tables and Curves wbieb tell us the respeoti ve sireugtha 
of the chief acids and alkalies qf varying specific gravities. 
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Suppose ss*5 € e, o( tte normal add were mtl It ftttn the 
burette. Then ss‘5 €.0. of the aormai acid uetilitllse to eJb. 
of the given alhalt solution. But ss*5 cc. of the normal 
acid solution would exactly neutralise aa*5 c.c. of a normal 
alkali solution. Hence, in order to bring the given alkali 
aoluiion to the normal standard, we must add CO every so c.c. 
of it s*5 c.c. of water. That is, 1 litre of the solution would 
require us c.c. more of water to give a normal solution. 
Finding the Strength of an acid or sdka&.'-in order 

to determine the amount qf an acid or alkali contained in a 
given substance we titrate it, i,i. measure its strength by 
means of a standard solution. 

Titration. — It is the process of testing the strength of a solu- 
tion by means of a standard solution. The process is the 
following : — A certain quantity of the given liquid (or solution 
of the given solid) is first measured off in a pipette or a 
measuring fiask, and is placed in a flask or beaker. Some 
distilled water and an indicator are next added. The standard 
solution is then run in frpm a burette a little at a time until 
the indicator shows that a point of neutrality has been reached. 
The strength of the given substance is thus ascertained from 
the volume of the standard solution used. 

Example i. Th find iht sirtngih of a solution of sodium 
hydroxide^ using a normal acid solu/ion. 

Let us take 25 c.c. of the NaOH solution and titrate by 
means of the normal acid solution. Suppose 30*5 c.c. of the 
acid solution are required for neutralisation. 

Now, as the acid solution Is of normal strength, whatever 
may be its nature (whether It be 11,804, ot IICI, or HNO^, or 
H,C,04), 30 5 cx. of it will neutralise 30*5 c.c. of normal 
MaOH solution. ' And as 1 litre of normal NaOH solution 

r . 50*5x40 

contains 40 grams of NaOH, 30*5 c.c. of it contain - ■ » 

i*sa grams of NaOH. .That is, 35 c.c. of the given NaOH 
solution contain rss gr. of NaOH. Therefore, tooo of 
the given NaOH solution contitin^eS'S gtB, of NttOH. 
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N. strength of other alkalies may be ascertained 

by similar methods* 

Example a* To find the percentage of sodium cartonafe in 
a sampte of wmkimg-^soda. 

Let ns weigh out exactly 4 grams of the washing-soda and 
dissolve It in emler making up the solution to <qo c.c. Let us 
now take 25 cx of the solution (which will contain i gram of 
the washing-soda) and titrate by means of normal 
solution. 

Suppose 6 c.c. of the normal acid are required lor neutra<- 
lisation. This would neutralise 6 c.c. ol normal Na^iCOji 

solution, which contain ^^^ — 0*318 ‘ gram of Na^COf 

Hence, this 0*318 gram of Na^COj is also contained in 25 c.c. 
of the soda solution, i.e. i gram of the sample washing-soda. 
So, 100 grains of the washing-soda contain 31*8 grams of 
NagCOg, and the reinatnihg 68*s grams are water or other 
impurities. 

Note i.— T he percentage of real s:>dium hydroxide in ordinary 
stick soda, or of potassium hydroxide in stick potash, may be deter- 
mined by similar processes. 

Note 2,~The strength or the percentage of a substance being 
known, can easily, prepare a normal solution of it. Thus in the 
above example, 

31*8 gr of NajCO# are contained in 100 gr. of washing-soda 

- ri 53 X 100 

* • 53 »» »» »♦ »» »» *» 

We h%ve now to dissolve this quantity of washing»soda in water, 
and by diluting make up the solution to r litre. 

Example 3. To find the percentage of sulphuric acid in a 
sample of the commercial acid. 

Let us take a small quantity of the acid, and find its 
weight to be exactly 10 grams. Let us dilute the acid making 
up the solution to 100 c.c. We then take ao c.c. of the 
solution (which contain 9 grams of the acid) and titrate with a 
normal alkali solution. " Suppose 30 c.c. of the alkali solution 
ate required. 

7 
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Now, 30 c.c. of the normal alkali solution neutralise 30 c.c. 

normal H^SO^ solution, which contain 1*47 grams 

of H^SO^. So^ r47 grams of HyS04 are contained in 1 grams 
of the sample acid; hencet too grams of the sample acid 
contain 73*5 grams of H2SO4, the remainhig s6*5 grams 
being impurities. 

NOTS.-^Nonnal solutions are used only for the sake of con- 
venience. If instead we use any other standard solution, the result 
will be the same. Thus, suppose in the above experiment we use 
a sohttion containing 48 grams of NaOH per litre. Then we will 
find as a matter of fact that 2$ c.c. of the alkaline solution will be 
required to neutralise 20 c.c. of the acid. Now, it mvty be easily 
seen that 25 c.c. of a solution containing 48 grams of NaOH per 
litre are equivalent to 30 c.c. of normal NaOH solution. 

University Examination Questions. 

1. Explain the term ‘indicator* [C. 08]. 

2. How many grams of sodium hydrate are required to exactly 
neutralise 20 litres of hydrochloric acid gas at N.T.P. ? [A. 03]. 

3* What weight of (a) sulphuric acid, and (^) hydrochloric 
acid will exactly neutralize 50 c.c. of a solution of anhydrous 
sodium carbonate which contains 50 gramme^ of thjs compound 
in a litre? (Na=«23). [A. 05]. 

4. What volume G/l a ten per cent, solution of sodium carbonate 
will be required to neutralize a litre of a solution containing 4*9 
grammes of sulphuric acid ? [C. 19123. What weight of podium 
carbonate would be required to neutralize 50 c.c. of normal sulphuric 
acid ? Describe how you would proceed to do it. [C. 1913]. 

5. 100 grams of hydrochloric acid solution of specihc gravity 
1*17 contain 33*4 grams of HQ. How many litres of acid solution 
of this strength would be required to neutralize 5 litres of a 
solution of sodium hydrate containing 0*042 gram of NaOH per 
cubic centimetre ? j[A. 19 f 4]. 

6. In order to find the strength of a sample of hydrochloric acid, 
10 giants were diluted with water and a piece of marble weighing 
7 grams placed in it. When all action had ceased the marble was 
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remaved, washed and dried, and was found to weigh 2*2 grams. 
What was the percentage stre ngth of the acid ? [A. 191 ij. 

7. 7*0 grams of magnesium carbonate were added to double 
its weight of dilute sulphuric add I aftfjf all action had ceased, 
it was found that 07 g^am remained dndissolved T calculate the 
percentage strength of t^ ad<L fA.' 1924^ 

8. 20 c.c. of a decinormal solution of nitric acid is neutralised 
by 22*5 c.c. of a solution of sodium carbonate* Calculate th 
strength of the carbonate solution in terms vA normality and the 
weight of the carbonate pet litre df thh solation4 In finding the 
point of neutralization, what indicator would you use, and why 
(Na=23, C-12, O-16). [C. 1916]. 
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NONl-METALS. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

HYDROGEN, 

Atomic Weight 1. Density 1. Molecular Formula H,. 

* * 

Oceurrance. — Hydrogen occurs plentifully in nature ; but 
it is scarcely found in the free state, except when it is evolved 
with other gases during volcanic eruptions. It forms ^ by 
weight of water, and is contained in all acids, organic bodies 
and mineral oils. 

Preparation —The general methods of preparing the 
gas are (i) to displace ft from a dilute acid by means of a 
metal, and (i) to decompose water. The gas is usually 
collected by displacement of water ; but it may also be collected 
by upward displacement of ain 

/. From diluted Aaids^-^The^SLCid usually employed is 
either sulphuric acid (H^SO^) or 
hydrochloric acid (HCl) diluitd 
with waitr^ the metal used being 
zinc, iron, magnesium, aluminium, 
or tin. Application of heat is not 
necessary for the reaction. 

2n + H ZnS 04 + H,. 

Fe^-H^S 04 =FeS 0 ^ + H,. 

Zn+aHCl=Zna, + H.. 

Fe *HCl«*FeCli + H,. ^ig, 23 . 

Fer laiarotory Purpases, granulated zinc is placed in a fla^ 
^r woulPa two-necked bottle (Fig. S3) which is fitted up with a 
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thistle fitn&el and a deliverer, tuhe« On pouring the dilute 
acid down the funnel, a brisk evolution of the gas commences. 
After a few minutes (when the air in the bottle and tube has 
been ^apelkd hy the evolved gas) it is collected 
over the pnmimatic trough* 

To obtain a tead 5 f supply of hydrogen, Kipp% 
apparatus (Pig* 14 ) or the apparatus shown 
• !h Fig, S5 Is often used. 

Granulated zinc is contained 
in i, and the diluted acid in 
c and a. On opening the 
stopcock ft the acid reaches 
the metal, and the gas is 
rapidly given off. When e 
is closed, the gas is still 
Fig. 24. Fig. 25. evolved, until its pressure 

drives the acid away from the metal, so that the action ceases. 

Purijaoation.— In preparing hydrogen by the action of zinc 
on dilute sulphuric acid, commercial zinc is used, because pure 
zjnc does not act with the acid. But as thus obtained the gas 
contains many impurities, sulphuretted hydrogen, arseniuretted 
hydrogen, sulphur dioxide, oxides of nitrogen, and water vapour. 
These are got rid of by passing the gas through a series of U-tubes 
containing lead nitrate, silver sulphate, caustic potash, and 
phosphorus pentoxide. 

//. From Water : (1) By the action of certain metals : 

(u) Af ordinary temperatures water is decomposed by the 
alkali metals (sodium, potassium^ Ac.) and the metals of the 
alkaline eariiis (calcium, strontium, and barium). 

To illustrate the action, a small piece of sodium is wrapped 
in wire-gauze and plunged into water, over which is inverted 
a cylinder filled with water : hydrogen is at once evolved and 



* This precaution is necessary in all experiments with hydrogen aa 
W^l as other infiafniuable gases, because mixtures of the gases with 
air expfode by oontaot with a flame. 
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coliects in the eylinder. Wben potasfttdm is used, aolioft 
is so vigorous tkat soma of the potassium and the liberated 
hydrogen take fire# 

aNa+sH^O-aNkOH+Hg. 1 aK+»Hg0^iKOH + Hg. 

{b) When hoi mattr is acted upon by 'ainc*copper couple’ 
zinc coated with copper), pure hydrogen is rapidly evolved* 
The zinc-copper couple (obtained by immersiiQg granulated 
zinc in \^dilute solution of copper sulphate) decomposes water 
even at ordinary temperatures : the zinc alone takes part in the 
reaction. 

Zn -i* HgO a ZnO + Hg. 

(c) When steam is passed over red-hot iron, magnesium, or 
zinc contained in a tube, hydrogen is liberated. For the 
manufacture of the gas. iron nails or filings are packed in an 
iron-tube which is strongly heated, and steam from a boiler 
is passed through it. 

SFe + 4H iOssFegOg -f 4H , 

(2) By aleotrolysis.— See p, 9. 2H,Os=2Hg + Og. 

III. Hydrogen is also obtained by the action of zinc or 
aluminium on a boiling solution of caustic soda or potash. 

Zn + 2KOH«ZnKgOa+H,. 

PropertiOS : PhysioaL — Hydrogen is a colourless, taste- 
less, inodorous, and non-poisonous gas. It diffuses very rapidly, 
as it is the lightest substance known. Hydrogen is therefore 
chosen as the standard for comparing the density of gases. 
[Its lightness is demonstrated by the ascent of soap bul>bles 
nlled with it, and by the fact that it can be poured upward. 
Thus, when a jar of hydrogen is held with its mouth" below 
that of a jar of ain hydrogen and air exchange their places, 
i. e. hydrogen (which is itiucb lighter than air) displaces air 
from the upper jar]. 

Ghemioal* — Hydrogen does not support combustion^ but is 
an inj/lammab/e gas : it burns with a very pale blue fiame which 
V very hoi. Hence its old name ^inflammable airj [If we push 
a lighted taper into an inverted jar of hydrogen, the hydrogen 
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will bum at the mouth erf the jar, but the taper will be 
extinguished > 

A niixiur€ of hvdtogen with* oxygtn or air (caibd^ieith 
noting gas') txphin violtntly whm ii comes in contact with a 
fiamc or spark. Water is formsd when hydrogen burns or 
explodes in air or oxygen : hence the name ^hydrogen/ i. e.^ 
water-producer- [If we light a jet of hydrogen and carefully 
hold over it a long open narrow glass tube (Fig. 6X a low 
musical note is heard : hence the namcr *tbe singing flame of 
hydrogen.’ We see also a deposit of moisture on the sides of 
the tube, caused by the union of hydrogen with the oxygen of 
the air within the tube]. 

2H. + 0,-sH,0. 

Hydrogen has great aifnity for oxygen, and is thus a 
powerful reducing agent. [If We pass hydrogen over hot cupric 
oxide (CuO) or black oxide of iron (Fe804), hydrogen unites 
with oxygen and the metal is set free]. 

Cu0 +H2=:H,0 4 -Cu. I Fe304 + 4Hg ^4H80 + 3Fe. 

Tests. — (i) Hydrogen bums with a blue lambent flame, 
forming water. 

(2) I^imewater does not turn milky when poured into a 
vessel in whjch hydrogen has burnt. 

University Examination Questions. 

1. Describe three methods of preparing hydrogen and mention 
brief!:; its chemical and physical properties [C. 91], How would 
you prepare pure hydrogen ? What precautions would you take 
in the collection of the gas, and why ? Mention the principal pro- 
perties of the gas, and describe any two experiments that you have 
seen in the class in illustration of iu properties [C- 08]. 

2. Describe a method for the preparation of hydrogen from 
(«) sulphuric acid, {p) iron and water [C. 02]. What happens 
when steam is passed through an iron tube filled with iron nails 
and heated to redness? [C. 98], 

3. When sulphuric acid acts upon i gram of zinc, what volume 
of hydrogen will be liberated at 30** C. and 700 mm- pressure? 
(A. 04]. 
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4. Calculate the weight of Iroe converted ieto f^xide by tte 
action of 18 grams of steam, and find the volume of hydrogen 
(measured at ;T, P.) i^roduced in the same reaction [C. 04]. 

You are given a balloon with a capacity of a thousand litres 
and you wish to fiU it with hydrogeft at 30 C« and 750 mm. pressure. 
How much iron would you require for the purpose. Fe«$6. 
[C, 1912]* 

5. What volumes of hydrogen measured at o*^C. and 760 mm. 
pressure would be evolved cm treating {a) 100 grammes of sodium 
with water, (^} $a grammes of zinc with hydrochloric acid ? The 
equivalent of zinc may be taken as 32*$ and that of sodium as 
23. [C. 01], 

6. One litre of hydrogen gas measured at 32°C and 758 m.m. 
pressure is burnt in excess of oxygen. What is the weight of water 
produced ? [C. 07]. 

What volume of oxygen at I2*C and 780 m.m. will be required 
to burn all the hydrogen evolved by the action of dilute hydrochloric 
acid on 25 grams of zinc ? Zn-6s. [C. 08]. 

7. What weight of sulphuric acid and zinc would theoretically 
be required for the reduction of 10 grams of copper oxide ? [A. 98]. 

F<n^ soluHon of prohUms se§ typical examples^ Chap. Xlli 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

OXYOBN AND OZQNK. 

» OXYGEN. 

ATOMIC Weioht ifi. Dbmsitt 16 . Mouscclar Fokmcia 

OccuiTeil06.*^Oxygeii is found most abundantly in nature. 
In the free state It constitutes about | of the volume of the 
air, and in combinatiod with hydrogen it constitutes f of the 
weight of water. It is also a main ingredient of the earth’s 
solid crust and of animal and vegetable bodies. 

Prepapatlon.— Oxygen is prepared by decomposing (t) 
certain salts rich in oxygen and (2) peroxides ; these being 
heated either alone or sometimes with sulphuric acid. Other 
sources of the gas are (3) water and (4) atmospheric air. 
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'^^' ( 1 ) l^ara^rf nuiM is^ to heat potassium chlorate 
(KClOn). Thi$ aaU melteat a fairly high temperature, yielding 
potassium chloride and pure oxygen. A atrong flask or retort 
is required fopr the reaction, and the heat has to be regulated 
carefully. The gas is cdlccted over the pneumatic trough. 
iKC10«-aKCl + s0*. 

If potassiuiu dilorate be intifitetely mixed with one^third 

of its weight of manganese 
dioxide (MnOg), fUid the 
mixture is then heated, oxy- 
gen is given off readily ^at a 
lower temperatuie. In this 
case, potassium chlorate 
alone i$| decomposed : the 
manganese dioxide acts as 
Fig. 26. a catalytic agent (p. la). 

Other salts which when heated singly or with sulphuric acid 
yield oxygen, arc the nitrate (KNO 3 ), permanganate (KMn 04 ), 
and bichromate of potassi um (KtCrgO^). 

2KNOa * 2KNO, + Oj. | 2KMn04 « K,M«04 + MnO. +0,. 

2K,Cr;0, + SPT.SO* - 2K,bO* + 2Cr,(804), + 8H,0 + 30,. 

(a) Manganese dioxide and lead dioxide are examples of 
peroxides which on afmilar heating evolve oxygen. 

3 Mn 0 ,«Mn 304 4 O,. | aPbO, - aPbO + O,. 

aMnO, + aH,S 04 « 2 MnS 04 + aHaO + O,. 

‘ Oxygen from Bleaching-powder.— A ready supply of oxygen is 
obtained by gently heating a mixture of cobalt oxide and bleach- 
ing-powder (CaOCl^) made into a thin paste with water. The 
cobalt oxide here acts as a catalytic agent. 

aCaOCI, aa aCaClj + 0*. 

( 3 ) Oxygen is obtained from water, either {a) by electra* 
fysiSf or (d) by decomposing steam by means of chlorine. A 
mixture of steam and chlorine being passed through a red-hot 
porcelain tube containing pumice, the chlorine unites with 
the hydrogen of water and oxygen is set free, [aCi^ ^ 
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ss 4 HCI -f O,]. On bubbling the lesutting mi^are throagh 
a solution of caustic soda or potash^ hydrochloric acid gas is 
absorbed and pure oxygen issues out. 

(4) Osgrgen'is rmoved from air (a) indirectly by Priest- 
ley’s method or by Brin’s process^ and (i) directly by fractional 
distillation of liquid air 

friestl^*8 and Uwsjsr’s M8thod.--*Mercury is healed for some 
time in the air, and is changed into a red powder (mercuric 
oxide, HgO). This oxide, when further heated, is decom- 
posed into mercury and oxygen (p. 8) : 

sHg + O2 - aHgO. I sHgO « aHgc+ O,. 

Venn’s Manufacturing Process.— Baryta (barium monoxide, BaO) 
when heated in the air, forms barium dioxide (BaO,) which 
on further healing liberates oxygen : 

aBaO 4- O2 sBaO,. | sBaO, - aBaO + O,. 

This method, known as Brin’s process, is employed for 
the manufacture of oxygen. Air under pressure is forced over 
heated baryta ; the oxygen of the air combines with baryta, 
forming BaO^, and the unused nitrogen passes off. On 
removing the pressure, BaO^ liberates oxygen which is pump; 
cd out by means of vacuum pumps, and baryta remains 
behind. By repeating these operations continuously, a large 
quantity of oxygen is collected. I 

Manufacture from Liquid Air. — The recent mechanical process 
of manufacturing oxygen is to subject liquefied air to fracttonal 
<listillation : by this means the more volatile nitrogen escapes, 
leaving behind oxygen which is then compressed into tanks 
or cylinders. 

Propei^eS : Physical* — Oxygen is a colourless, tasteless, 
and inodorous gas ; it is slightly heavier than air. Oxygen is 
the supporter of respiration'; it is essential to the life of 
animals and of plants^ If, however, an animal be kept In 
pure oxygen, its life-processes will be so energetic that it wUl 
«{ndly jemaclate. The gas is very slightly soluble in water ; 
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but the Kttle quantity of it absorbed by mter makes jthe breath* 
ing of fishes possible. 

CAem/Ofl/.— Oxygen is a very active agent ; it combines 
with almost all elements, forming It is a great support 

ter of combustion ; a// injiammaiie hodm hm^n briliimify in 
oxygen. This may be illustrated by the following experiments : 

(X) A piece of etmrooal, L e. carbon (C), when kindled in 
a deflagrating spoon and plunged into a bottle of oxygen, burns 
brilliantly. The gas produced fn the bottle by the combustion 
is carbon dioxide (CO*.), which will turn lime-water milky* 

C V O, = CO.* 

(2) Sulphur and phosphorus, when similarly treated, burif very 
brightly. Sulphur dioxide (SO.) and phosphorus pentoxlde 
^PjOb) are respectively formed : 

s + o. =sOa* i ' P4 50. « sP.O.. 

SO, and PsO^ can be dissolved in water, and the solutions 
will turn blue litmus red , thus proving that they are jia^ ;* 

(3) Sodium and magnesium burn in oxygen, forming the respec- 
tive oxides : 

4Na + O, « 2Na,0. | iMg 4- O, = »MgO. 

^ ' .These oxides are white solids which are soluble in water 
and turn redlitmus blue : they thus form 

( 4 ) Iron, which 

Thus, when a steel watch-spring is tipped with burning suljphur 
•and |hen plunged in a stout jar of oxygen, the spring burns 
with brilliant scintillations and drops of molten iron oxide are 
thrown off. [3Fe + zO, = Fe.O.]. The oxide Will be found to 
be insoluble in water, and will have no action on litmus. 

Note.— A s in some of the above experiments acid-forming 
oxides were formed by the union of the gas with Other elements, 
Lavoisier named the gas ‘oxygen,’ /. acid-generator. It must 
now however be said that the name is a misnomer. See p. 8$. 

!Fests. — A glowing splinter of wood when introduced in 
oxygen bursts into flame. But as this property is also possess- 
ed by nitrous oxide (N, 0 ), the two gases can be distinguished 
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iliiis : oxygen by oombiaiitg mik nitric oxide (NO) produces^ 
reddish-brown fumes ; while nitrous oxide does not do so. 

Oxidos. — Oxides ore the compounds of elements with 
oxygen. They may be roughly divided into four classes : 

(i) Aci 4 ic axidis, oxides (usually of non-metals) which 
by union with water form acids; such are carbon dioxide (COs)^ 
sulphur dioxide (SO^), phosphorus pcntoxidc (F^Os), &c. 

<l) Basic oxides^ L r; oxides (usually of metals) which 
neutralize acids to form salts and water. Some of these oxides 
unite with water to form bases. Sodium oxide (Na^O), calcium 
oxide (CaO), barium oxide (BaO) are examples. 

(3) Neutral oxides^ 1. r. oxides which arc neither acidic nor 
basic. Such are water (HgO), iron tetroxide (Fe304), &c. 

(4) Peroxides^ 1. r. oxides which contain more oxygen than 
acidic or basic oxides, and which give off a portion of their 
oxygen when heated. Barium peroxide (BaO,), manganese 
dioxide (MnO^) are examples. All metallic peroxides when 
heated with sulphuric acid evolve oxygen (besides producing 
salts and water) ; while some of them evolve chlorine on heat- 
ing with hydrochloric acid. 

OZONE. 

Molecular Weight 48. Density 24. Formula O,. 

OoourreiLCd — Ozone occurs in small quantities in the air, 
near the sea-side and in open plains. It is formed when an 
electric machine is at work and during thunderstorms. 

Preparation. — (i) Ozone, mixed with nearly 90 per cent, 
of oxygen, is prepared by the action of silent electric discharge 
on dry oxygen. 

[We take a narrow glass tube, coil round it a piece of plati- 
num wire, and down its inside pass 
another platinum wire which must 
come out through the walls of the 
tube. We then pass a slow cur- 
rent of oxygen into the tube, and connect the two ends of. the 
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with a powerful electric machine, A oatygea 

Md oaone comes out from the other end of the tube* 

An improved form of the above apparatx% knowa aa;«^l#- 
metCs omnt lube^^ consists of two glass tubea^ one inside the 
other. Here oxygen is oaomaed in the aiuiular (ring^likel 
space between the two tubes], > . 

(a) Ozone is produced, alpog with oxygen, during the 
electrolysis of acidulated water, 

.{3) Ozone is also formed when phosf^ortis is allowed 
slowly to oxidize in moist air* ; 

Properties : PhymcaL — Ozone is a colourless gas hav« 
' ing a characteristic fishy smell (whence the name *ozone’ mean** 
ing ^smelT), It is slightly soluble in water, but is absorbed 
oil of turpentine. It can he condensed to a deep blue liquid 
which is explosive and at« temperatures of 150^ to 300^0. it 
is reconverted into oxygen. 

■ Chemical.— -Ozone is called ac/ivt oxygen. It supports 

combustion, and is a powerful oxidizing and bleaching agent. 
7 his is due to the fact that when ozone Is decomposed the nas- 
cent oxygen acts very energetically. Ozone destroys cork and 
india-rubber, and bleaches vegetable colours. ; Metals which 
•^re acte'd upon by oxygen with dlfhculty, arc readily attacked 
by ozone ; thus * mercury by contact! with ozone is converted 
into its oxide. Ozone decomposes if. solution of potassium 
iodide, liberating iodine : 

2Ki + h,04-o;=2KOH+i,+o,. 

Teat — A solution of potassium iodide and starch is turned 
bine by ozone. 

Osone is an allotrope of Oxygen : Composition of 
Ozone. — Ozone is an allotropic modification of oxygen ; whilst 
a molecule of oxygen consists of two atoms, a molecule of 
ozone is composed' of three atoms of oxygen. This is evident 
from following experimental facts-^ 

(1) Ozone is converted by heat into ordinary oxygen^ andUz 
volume is then hureased from two to three. Hence we have the 
equation : aOj (4 vo1s.)sr 30, (6 vote). 
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(s) Oxvgm, whm contmUd inh onom^ C0niraeis to two^ 
thirds its"^ original volumt, [Wben we ozonise a tneasared 
quantity of oxygen a contraction (say of t volume) takes place. 
^ ahsori>tfig tbe oaone by turpentinei a furtber contraction of 
3 volumes is observed. Thus the ozone occupied 2 volumes 
and it was produced from (a + 1)2*3 volumes of oxygen]. 

30 , 1 ^ 30 *. 

(3) Whin ozone oxidizes potassium iodide there is no diminu* 
Hon in the volume of the gas. [This is explained if we repre* 
sent a molecule of ozone by the formula Og. On its decom- 
position, an atom of oxygen- would act on the iodide, and a 
molecule of oxygen (O, ) would be set free — this oxygen 
molecule occupying the same volumh as the original ozone 
molecule (Avogadro's Law). For equation see above]. 

(4) The density of ozone^ as determined from its rate of 
diffusion^ is found to he nearly 24, Hence its molecular weight 
must be 34 x 3048, 1. e. thrice the atomic weight of oxygen. 
Thus the molecui^r formula of ozone is . 

University Examination Questions 

I. 

.1 , Describe how you would prepare oxygen in tl^e laboratory 
and give a careful sketch of tbe apparatus you would employ. 
What are the reactions occurring in the preparation of oxygen on 
the large or manufacturing scale, and what are the conditions 
under which these reactions ate carried out? [C. 1900]. 

2. How would you show Mist oxygen can be obtained from 
lead nitrate ? Sketch the apparatus you would use for the experi- 
ment Give e<}i2ation.^ [C. J914].— ^[Sce preparation Nijpfngen 
Peroxide]. 

3. How much Potassium Chlorate would you take to prepare 5 
grammes of oxygen ? [C. 92]. 

4. What are the oxides ? How would you classify them ? 
Describe the preparation and properties of one member of each 
class fC. r 9 i 3 } 

Classify the oxides. Give reasons for the scheme you adopt 
and the characteristic properties of each class. Illustrate your 
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answer by r^erence to AJjO*, Cu^O, Fe804, NO, MnO*, PaO^v 
PbO, Pb 804 . (A. 1914]- 

IL 

1, Compare the allotropic forms of oxygen [C. 92,. 190Q, 1911 ; 
A. 94, 

2. How is ozone prepared? [C. 92 ; A, ot, 1912]. Describe 
its properties and show bow you can prove its constitution [A. 01^ 
oS, 1912]. 

3* Oxygen and ozone are ^d tO^^be allotropic forms of one 
element. Give reasons for the statement [C. 06 ; A. 1913, 15]. The 
formula is assigned to the molecule of ozone. Give experiments 
showing the faurts which justify this formula [C. 07]. How would 
you prove that /Aree volumes of oxygen condense to form ftcv 
volumes of ozone ? [A. 07 J. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

OXIDES OF HYDROOBN. 

water (HYDROGEN MONOXIDE). 

FoBMri.A H, 0 . Molbcclab Wbioht 18 . Vapour Density 9. 

SottFoes and Variettea of Natural Water.— The 
sources of water found in nature are (i) rain and snow, (i) 
'brings, '( 3 ) rivers, and ( 4 ) the sea. The characteristics of 
these varieties of water are the following— 

(1) Rain water. — It is the purest form of natural water. But 
in its passage through the atmosphere, rain water takes up 

•many impurities, e. oxygen, carbon dioxide, trades of 
ammonid", sulphur dioxide, common salt, particles of soot 
and organic matter floating in the air. 

( 2 ) Spring water.— It is clear and transparent, but contains 
in solution salts of calcium, magnesium, Ac., derived from 
the sol) through which the water percolates and issues Out. 

(3) River water.— It is generally turbid, owing to its holding 
insoluble matter In suspension. It also contains dissolved 
impurities and is often polluted with sewage, refuse, and 
putrid matt^. 
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( 4 ) Sea water, *-It contains in solution the lai^gest amount 
of solid matter, of which common salt Is the chiet 

Mineral and Fresh wa/ers.^h water which contains so 
much dissolved imjpuirities that it has a distinct taste or some 
medicinal effect, is called a mineral water, A water which does 
not hold such impurities in solution is called fresh waUr. For 
example, sea water is mineral water, while rain-water is fresh. 

Hard and Soft waters.— A soft water is one which 
gives a lather with very little soap, while a hard water is one 
which does not give a lather until much soap has been used. 
The hardness of water is due to its containing calcium and 
magnesium salts. Rain water is soft, river water is either hard 
or soft, spring water is generally hard, sea water is always hard. 

The behaviour of hard water with |M>ap is explained thus : — 
Soap is a kind of salt. The calcium or magnesium salt present 
in hard water acts upon the soap, producing an insoluble com* 
pound which is precipitated as a curdy solid. The soap is 
thus destroyed, and it cannot dissolve in the water and so form 
a lather until all the calcium or magnesium is precipitated. 

Temporary and Permanent Hardness. — The hardness of water 
may be temporary or permanent, or both at the same tijn^^ 
Temporary hardness is that which can be removoi by boiling 
the water, and is due to the presence of hicarhonatt of cal- 
cium or magnepium. 

When water containing carbon dioxide floiiys over carbonate'* 
^ of calcium or magnesium, the soluble bicarbonate is produced 
and the water becomes temporarily hard. When such water 
is boiled, the bicarbonate is decomposed; the insoluble car- 
bonate being again formed and thrown down. Thus-*- 
CaCOa 4 HjO 4 CO, =:Ca(HC 03 ),. 

Ca(HCO,)a -CaCO, 4 - H,0 + COa. 

The fmr or solid crust that accumulates in kettles and boilers 
iscarbmiate of caldum or magnesium, deposited from 
boiling water, as explained above. , 
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Ptrmmmi is that ^hich cs!;niiot be got rid of by 

boiling the water* aitdjsdi^ to the presence of sulph^ts or 
chloriieioi calcium ,nnd magnesium. 

Softeldugr Water. /> Temporary hardens ef 

imdmr can be removed byJbailittg U or by adding Hme h it The 
latter method is known as Clark^s^proseiSy aiM consists in adding 
the required quality of slak^ lime (CaH^O^) to a gtv(m 
quantity of the wafer. By this means all the lime is preci- 
pitated as carbonate : 

Ca(HCOJ, +CaH,0,i=*CaCO8 + tH^O. 

(2) Permanent hardness of water can be removed by adding 
io it washing-soda, i.e. sodium carbonate, Na^CO,. By fills 
means the sulphate or chloride present in the water is decom- 
posed, and carbonate of calcium or magnesium is precipitated : 

CaS 04 f Na.C 03 =CaCO 8 +Na,SO 4 . 

CaCl, + Naj CO 3 ^CaCOa + sNaCI. 

Water thuslsoftened is suited for washing purposes, but not 
rendered potable (on account of the presence of the sodium salt). 

^Purification of Watw. — The foreign matter contained 
in water may be held in suspension as well as in solution. To 
"l^rif}’ water we have therefore to adopt the following methods : 

I. Filtration, — Filtration through beds of sand and gravel 
removes insoluble or suspended impurities. 

•p 

» 3. Distillation,— separates all soluble or dissolved 

impurities. But in order to get rid of volatile impurities, we 
have also to add a strong solution of potassium permanganate 
and Caustic potash, before distillation. The first and last por- 
tions of the distillate are rejected \ the middle portion is pure 
water. [For form of apparatus sec Fig. la]. 

Physical Properties of Water.— Pure water is tasteless 
•and inodorous ; it appears colourless in thin layers, but in large 
masses or thick layers it has a faint greenish-blue colour. 
Its specific gravity is 1 ; that is to say, water is chosen as the 

8 
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standard for comparing the welghta of equal iFolumes of aoUda 
and liquids. Water Is almost incompr^stble. 

Effect of Heat and Cold on Water.— Water is a 
liquid fit ordinary temperatarea. It expands when heated, and 
at ioo^C. it bolls and is converted into an iitvldble vapour 
(which when partly eondetisedjs popularly called One 

volume of water becomes nearly 1600 volumes of vapour 
at looX. ^ 

When cooled, water gradually contracts until it reaches 
the temperature of 4°C. At this temperature water has its 
maximum density. Cooled below 4^C., water again expands 
until it reaches o®C. when it solidifies into ice. Ice is there- 
fore lighter than liquid water ; 1 d volumes of water form 
nearly 1 1 volumes of ice. 

Water (as well as other non-metallic liquids) are very bad 
conductors of heat. We can heat the upper layers of water 
contained in a tube without affecting the temperature of the 
layers at the bottom. Thus water (as well as other liquids) 
has to be heated from below : the particles at the bottom being 
heated, expand, rise up, and impart the heat to the next unper 
particles, — ^the process going on until the, heat is distributed 
uniformly throughout the whole mass. This process ol 
transmission of heat is called convection. 

Chemical Properties of Water.— Water is a neutral 
substance, f. it is neither an acid nor a base. It exists in 
large proportions In all vegetable and animal substanCvS. It 
combines energetically with quicklime, oxide of phosphorus, 
and sulphuric acid ; it also unites loosely with many salts, 
when it is known as water of crystallization. Water does not 
ordinarily act chemically with metals ; but it is decomposed by 
sodium and potassium, and steam is decomposed by red- 
hot irem. 

Water dissolves the largest number of substances. It is 
therefore generally found to be mixed up with impurities or 
foreign substances. 
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^Volumetrie ComposfUon of Water.— The composition 
of water by 'volume is determined by the following methods : 

(1) Electrolysis. — Seep, 9. Analytic Method 

of proving the composition of water ; the foirowing are the 
Methods of Synthesis. 

(2) Eudioin^ter Experiments.— The volumetric 
composition of water is best studied in experiments made with 
a eudiometer (f>, an instrument used to study the composition 
of gaseous bodies by means of an electric spark). 

(a) Cavendish’s Method. — The true composition of water was 
&8t demojistrated by Cavendish. The apparatus he used ^now 
known as 'Cavendish eudiometer') consists 
of a pear-shaped bottle or globe^ provided 
with two platinum wires fused through its 
top and with a stopcock at its bottom. 
The eudiometer is first exhausted of air 
and then screwed on to a gas cylinder 
standing over mercury and containing a 
mixture of 2 volumes of hydrogen and i 
volume of oxygen. On opening the stop- 
cocks the mixed gases enter the eudio- 
meter. If now the taps are closed and an 

Fig, is. electric spark passed thfCugh the wires, the 
mix^ gases explode and combine to foro\ water which appears 
as dew on the inner sides of the eudiometer. The vessel is 
now practically vacuous (neglecting the thin film of dew Con- 
tained in it) and may be again filled with the mixed gases whioh 
may be exploded. By repeaiingithe experiment several times, 
an appreciable quantity of pure water will be produced in the 
eudiometer. 

.Jhfih) Hofmann’s Method.— By this method we can ascertain the 
' volumetric composition of water in the form of steam. We 
take a U-shaped eudiometer, f.s. a U-tube having one limb 
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open i^nd having two platlnjuni wires fused through the closed 
limb vfhich is graduated. The closed limb 
is first filled with dry mercury and then a 
mixture of two volumes of hydrogen and 
ohe volume of oxygen is introduced in it. 

The closed limb is also surrounded by a 
wider tube through which passes the 
vapour of boiling amyl alcohol (which 
boils at 132^0. [By this means the mixed 
gases in the closed limb are constantly kept 
at a temperature above 100*^0.] 

When the amylic vapour has passed 
for some time, the mercury is brought to 
the same level in the two limbs of the liibe 
<so that the mixed gases might be under Fig, 29 . 
the ordinary atmospheric pressure), and the volume of the 
mixed gases carefully noted. [Some more mercury is with- ' 
drawn at this stage, so that the gases being under decreased 
pressure the apparatus would not be shattered by the explosion]. 
The open end is then firmly closed and an electric spark 
passed through the wires. The resulting gas will contract in 
volume. Mercury is then added to bring it 10 th** same level 
in the two limbs, and, the gaseous volume again measured. 
The volume will be found to be only two-thirds of the original 
vfriumc. Hence, 2 volumes of hydrogen by uniting with i 
vjdume of oxygen prbduce a volumes of steam. 

Gravimetric Ckimposition of Water.— The composi- 
tion of water by we^ht has been carefully determined by 
Dumas and others. The fpilowing is a rough outline of the 
method adopted : 

Pure dry hydrogen is passed over a 
k^nown quantity of heatedoppper oxide 
contained in a bulb.. The hydrogen 
reduces the oxide |o metallic copper Fig. 90 . 

4uid united with oxygen to form water which is absorbed 
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by a known weight calcium chloride contained in a 
CuO Hg Cu + HgO< 

The gain ip weight ol the calcium chJotMc tndicatea the 
quantity of water formed ; and the loss in weight of the cop|>er 
oxide gives the weight of oxygen that has Combined to form the 
water. The difference of these tw6 weights represents the 
weight of hydrogen used- By careful eaiperiments Dumas found 
that in too parts of water there are near|y 9 parts of oxygen 
and iri parts of hydrogen. In other words, oxvgen and hydro- 
gen unite nearly in the proporilort of 8 : 1 by weight. 

• ' HYDROGEN DIOXIDE or PEROXIDE. 

FoRHut4 H,0,. Molbcular WsioaT 34. 

Preparation. — It is prepared by the action of dilute sulphuric 
acid (or any other suitable abidj On bariutn dioxide : 

BaOg + H ,S04 BaSO* + H. O, . 

Properties. — Hydrogen dioxide Is known in aqueous solution 
only. In a concentrated form it is a colourless, inodorous, 
syrupy liquid, with an astringent taste, U is an unstable com- 
pound, readily decomposing by heat into water and oxygen : 

• . • sHgOg »» 2H,0 + Ojj 

It is a powerful oxidizing agent having bleaching properties. 
Lead sulphide is oxidized by it into lead sulphate : 

PbS^4Hg0,-PbS04 + 4H»0. 

{hydrogen dioxide sometimes appears to act also as a 
reducing agent. This is due to its loose oxygen atom readily 
uniting with another feebly combined oxygen atom of some 
other compound. Thus when it acts on silver oxide, oxygen 
is evolved and the oxide is reduced to metallic silver. 

Ag,0 + H,Oa = Ag. + H,0 + 0a. 

Test. — Hydrogen peroxide liberates iodine from potassium 
iodide iff prtsenct of ftmius sulphaU. [Compare tests for 
oxone, chlorine, and nitrogen trioxide or the nitrites] 

Uses — Besides its use in medicine, hydrogen peroxide is 
used in restoring the colour of old oil-paintings and in bleach^ 
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ing fe^Uer, hair, ivor}*, silk, spongi^ &c. It is also valuable 
in Quantitative Analyds. 

Umirersity fixamination Qaegtioas. 

I. What impurities are commonly present in ordinary water ? 
Describe the experimetua by which you have become aware of 
their presence, mentioning the source from which you derived the 
samples with which you made your experiments [C. 09]* 

2« * Explain the terms temporary and permanent hardness of 
water [C. 99 ; A» 15]. Distinguish between temporary and per> 
manent hardness of water and state their causes [C. 06}. 

What is the chemical nature of the sediment formed^in kettles 
in which hard water has been boiled, and why is it formed? It 
you treat the sediment with hydrochloric acid, what reaction takes 
place ? [A. 05], 

What causes hardness, and how is it removed in practice ? 
[C. 1916 ; A 1915}. 

What is Clark’s process of softening water ? [C. 06) How can ' 
permanently hard water be softened ? [C. 99]. 

3. What impurities would you expect to hnd in a specimen of 
rivir watery and how would you proceed to prepare a specimen 
of pure water from it? Ciive a sketch of the apparatus you would 
employ [C. 1912]. Some muddy river water is given to you : ^ 
describe the method you would employ to get rid , of -(a) the 
suspended, and (^) the dissolved impurities. Make a sketch of 
the apparatus you would employ in the second case [A. 02]. How 
could yon obtain pure water from ordinary water. Sketch and 
explain the apparatus you have used for that purpose. Can ^you 
remove all the impurities by this means ? If not, why not ? 
[C- 09]. 

4. How can you show that water consists of the elements 
hydrogen and oxygen? [C. 98, 1910}. 

5. Describe how you would demonstrate the composition of 
water by volume and by weight [C. 94]. 

State clearly what you understand by the formula H^O. Des^ 
cribe without going into minute detail, how it has been proved that 
this formula correctly represents the composition of water [C. 97]. 

How could you show the composition of water (i) analytically, < 
(2) synthetically ? (A. 04]. By what experiment can the composi- 
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tioh otf stea^n by volume be firoved 5yiitheHc^% ? Describe the 
experiment in detail, and make a sketch of the apparatus required 
[C. 1 900, 1 5]. Describe experiments showing that when two volumes 
of hydrogen combine with one volume of ^oxygen, the resultant 
compound occupies two volumes in the gaseous condition [C« 09]* 

How can the composition of water be determined gravimetric 
cally ? [A. 99 3 

CHAPTER XX. 

NITBOaMlSr AITD THB ATMOSPHBBB. 

NITROQEN. 

Atomic TFeiort 14. Density 14. MonBCOLAB Formula 

Occurrence.— Nitrogen occurs in the free state in the 
air, forming nearly of its bulk, the remaining ^ being oxygen. 
In combination with other elements ft is found in animals and 
plants, and in potassium pitrate (KNO^), commonly known 
as saltpetre or ni/rr, — whence the name 'nitrogen* is derived. 

Preparation. — 1. Nitrogen fmixed with t per cent, of 
argon) is prepared from iht air by remov- 
ing oxygen from it, by the following two 
processes : 

(T) By igniting a piece of phosphorus in 
a porcelain crucible floating on water, and 
then quickly covering it with a . bell jar, the 
phosphorus unites with the oxygen of the air 
in the bell jar, forming dense white fumes of 
phosphorus pentoxide which are 

speedily dissolved by water so that only 

Fig. 31 . nitrogen is left in the bell jar. 

P4 + 5O* aPjOg. 

(a) By passing pure air dver red-hot copper contained in a 
hard-glass or iron tube, the oxygen of the air unites with 
copper forming cupric oxide, and only nitrogen passes over 
aqd may be collected over the pnqumfitic trough. [See ^low, 
Dumas’s method of determining the Composition of Air]. 
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I!. Pure nitrogen fs prepared ^ kiutinq mifriie 

(NH4N0a), or instead Of it, iy tailing a sol»/wn cf pataiHmm 
nitrite (KNO*) md ainmanium ehiaridi (NB4CI) : 

KNG, + NH^a^NH^NO* + KC! « iH.O + + KCL 

in. It is also obUilned 6y paging chlorine over am excess 
of ammonia. On passing chlorine gas through a strong solu- 
tion of ammonia, nkrogen is evolved : hydrochloric acid 
which is also produced unites with the excess of ammonia to 
form ammonium chloride. [In this experiment the ammonia 
must be in excess ; otherwise the violently explosive chloride 
of nitrogen will be formed]. 

sNH, + 3CI4 - 6HCI + Nj 
6NH* + 6fICI 6NH4CI 
8NHs + sCl, - 6NH4CI -h Nj. 

Properties: Physionl . — Nitrogen is a colourless, taste- 
less, and inodorous gas. It is slightly lighter than air, and is , 
very slightly soluble in water. It »s not poisonous ; but it 
does not support respiration: hence its old name as^/r. It 
serves the useful purpose of diluting the oxygen of the air. 

Chemical. — Nitrogen is inert or inactive, i.r., it docs not 
readily combine with any other element. It is neither inflam- 
mable, nor a supporter of combustion. ^ 

Under the influence of sparks from an induction coil, 
nitrogen combines with oxygen and with hydrogen, producing 
small amounts of nitrogen tetroxlde (NO,) and ammonia (^H®) - 
respectively. Boron, silicon, lithium, calcium, magnesium 
and some other elements also unite with nitrogen at red-heat, 
forming nitrides. 

By the action of a powerful electric discharge nitrogen is 
said to undergo partly an allotropic modification. This alio- 
tropic nitrogen glows spontaneously, combines with ordinary 
phosphorus, and exhibits other active properties. 

THE ATMOSPHERE. 

Obllflrtitlieilta of tbo Air.-^The atmosphere or air we 
live in is principally a mixture of the two gases oxygen and 
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i^tr&g«n approximately m the proportioii one to four: 
ti per cent oxygen and 79 pet cent, nitrogen by volome. 

^ »» »» ’ ** 77 »* *i '»» »f weijg^t* 

Btrt besides these two gases^ there are other substances 
present in the air in small but variable quantities. The average' 
proportions of all the constituents in 100 volumes of pure air 
are the following : 


Oxygen 


20'6s volumes 

Nitrogen ... > 

. 

77 * 

Argon (and neon, krypton, xenon) 

0’8 

Water- vapour 

... 

*‘4 M 

Carbon dioxide 

... 

0-03 

Ozone 


a 

Ammonia )• ••• 

Nitric acid J 

... 

traces. - 


The air in large towns gnd badly ventilated rooms contains 
many impuriiies, such as sulphuretted hydrogen^ sulphur 
dioxide, particles of soot, bacteria, &c. 

Of the several essential constituents of the air, oxygen is 
the supporter of respiration, nitrogen acts as a diluent thereto, 
water-vapour appears by condensation as rain and snow, and 
carbon dioxide (as well as nitrogen) supplies the food to the 
vegetable kingdom. 

Bletboda of determining t^e Composition of Air.— 

That^air consists principally of nitrogen and oxygen in the 
proportion of 4 to t nearly, can be experimentally determined 
by the following methods. The first is the method of 
determining the proportionate voluma^ and the second the 
proportionate weights of the constituents. 

Eudiometric Method of Cavendish -—A measured 
volume of pure dry air and half as much hydrogen are intro- 
duced into a eudiometer, and exploded with an electric spark.. 
All the oxygen contained in the air combines with hydrogen 
to form water (which is deposited on the sides-of the vessel) 
and there occurs a contraction of volume of the gas (mainly 
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niUrogen) left the tube. Now, as oxygen unites with 
hydrogen in the^proportion of i volume to s volumes, one^third 
of the volume that disappeared must have been oxygen, and 
this volume is foowd to be nearly one<fifth of the volume of 
air taken. 

Copper Method of Dumas.— A tube (C) is filled 
with coffer turnings, exhausted of air and weighed. It Is 
then connected with a fiask (F) which has also been exhausted 
and weighed. To the other end of the tube are attached 
U-tubes (P) containing pumlcx$*stone soaked in sulphuric acid, 
and U-tubes (H) containing caustic potash. The tpbe (C) is 
heated to redness, and the stopcocks (/) are opened to allow 
slow current of air. 



As the ajr passes through the U-tubes, it is freed from 
carbon dioxide by the caustic potash » and from water- vapour 
(and traces of ammonia) by the sulphuric acid the jtir is 
also deprived of its oxygen by the copper, so that only 
nitrogen passes into the flask. When air has ceased to enter, 
the stopcocks are closed and the tube C is allowed to cool. 
The increase in weight of the tube C (now containing copper 

* The amount of carbon dioxide ai^ of aqueous vapour present in 
the air can be determined in this way. When a known volume of air 
is passed through weighed U> tubes containing HaSO^ and KOH, the 
gain in weight of the tubes- gives the weight of water absorbed 

and that of the KOH tubes indicates the amount of carbon dioxide 
present in given volume of air. 
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oxide) gives the Mreight of oxygen withdmwtl from the air, 
and the increase in weight of the flask gives the weight of the 
residual rdtrogen. The ratio between these two weights is 
fou^ to be 23 : 77 nearly. " 

dyftlr is a Mixture, nfbt a Ootapettud.— That air is a 
mechanical mixture of oxygen, nittogen, &c.; and not a chemi^^ 
cal compound of these substances, is evident from the follow- 
ing considerations : 

(1) When oxygen and nitrogen are mixed 
together in the proportion in which they are ordinarily present 
in the atmosphere, the resulting mixture possesses all the 
properties of atmospheric air; and when the gases mix 
together, there is no change of temperature or volume, W is 
found in the case of chemical combinations. 

(2) Anomalous composition . — The composition of air is not 
always strictly constant ; anS the relative Weights of oxygCn and 
nitrogen present in air are not simple multiples of their ktomic 
weights (16 and 14). 

(3) Diffusion ,— air is passed through a porous tube, 
nitrogen (which is lighter than oxygen) diffuses more readily 
than, oxygen. Had air been a chemical compound its consti- 
tuents would^not have separated in this way. 

(4) Evaporation . — Nitrogen evaporates Ixomliquid air more 
rapidly than oxygen does. If it were a chemical compound, 
liquid air would have evaporated as a whole. 

(5) Solubility . — Oxygen is more soluble in water than nitro- 
gen. IJence, dissolved air which is expelled from water by 
boiling is found to be richer in oxygen than ordinary air. If 
air were a chemical compound, solution in water would not 
alter its composition. 

Relation between Animals and Plants.— The animal 
and the vegetable kingdoms play opposite functions in nature ; 
but the existence of one is necessary for the existence of the 
other. Animals live upon plants or vegetable products, which 
consist chiefly of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. The food 
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of animals panl)^ goes to build up ib«tr structute, and partly 
undergoes a process of combustion (i. e, union with the oxygen 
of the inhaled air), whereby the heat of aniinat body Is 
maintained and cai^n dioxide is given out from the Inngsu*^ 
[Other sources of the 84 g>ply .of carbon dioxide to the air are 
the combustion of vegetabletnatter, and theexhalations from the 
depths of the earth.]. 

Plants, on the other hand, have largely to depend on the 
carbon dioxide of the air. The green parts of plants, with the 
aid of the sun’s rays, decompose the carbon dioxide into car- 
bon and oxvgen.f The carbon^ is used up by the plants in the 
formation of their tissues, and the oxygen is set free. Plants 
therefore supply the oxygen which is lost by the air in the res- 
piration of animals and in the processes of combustion, decay, 
Ac. This inUrchangi of oxygen and carbon dioxide between 
plants and animals maintains the average constancy in the com- 
position of atmospheric aif\ 

Uaiveraity Examination Questions. 

1 . 

1. Describe the preparation and chemical properties of 
nitrogen [C. 95]. 

2. H«»w may Nitrogen be obtained from (rt) air ; (b) ammonia ; 
andfr) nitric acid? Hjw would you proceed if you were to 
prepare a sample of pure nitrogen, aitd why ? (C. 1913]. 

3. How can Nitrogen be prepared from ammonia ^or an am- 

mofiium salt ? Calculate the volume of Nitrogen measured at I5*C 
and 768 mm. obtained from 10*7 grams of ammonium chloride 
[A. 1910]. 

* This is proved when we breathe into lime-water : the oarbon 
dioxide in the breafeh, by union with lime, forms ohalk $ and So the 
water becomes milky. SiintUrly, moisture is at once deposited on a 
eold surface against which we may breathe. 

t This is demonstrated if we pUoe a fresh water-plant in a bottle of 
water, and expose the bottle to eunlight : bubbles of oxygen will soon 
form on the undcr-surfaoes of the leaves of the plant. 
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What is the composition of the AimOsfiA^Oric Air ? State 
'whether it is a true chemical compound or a mere ^mechanical mix- 
ture, giving your reasons for the same ; and describe some of the 
useful purposes served by the different constituents of the Atmos* 
pheric Air fC. 92], 

2. Mention facts which justify the belief that air is a mixture 
and not a chemical compound. [C. 96 : A. 14]. What is the relation 
of air to vegetable life ? [C. 96]. 

3. Give one or more proofs that the atmosphere is not a chemi- 
cal compound of Nitrogen and Oxygen. What other substances 
are generally present in air? How could you demonstrate their 
presence ? [A. 99]. 

4. Desoribc experiments you would perform to prove the 
presence of the four important constituents of atmospheric air 
What important function has each of these in the economy of 
Natuie?[C. 1913]. 

How would you prove that the air contains carbon dioxide, and 
how would you determine the amount ? [C. 99, 04 ; A. 03, 14I, Of 
•what use is the carbon dioxide and the nitrogen in the atmosphere ? 
(A.03]. 

5. State the composition of air by volume and by weight. 
[C. 1900]. 

6. Mention the constituents of atmospheric air, and state the 
proportions in which the most important of these occur. Describe 
Dufnas* method of determining the composition of air by weighty 
making a careful drawing of the apparatus used for the purpose 
[C 09 ; A. 14]. 

Name the constituents of the atinospherk air, and state how 
its composition is affected by animal and plant life. Describe 
simplii' experiments for determining the quantity by we^ht of any 
two constituents of air [C. 1915]. 

7. How much phosphorus should be burnt to remove the oxy* 
^tn from 500 grams of air ? What will be the weight of the residual 
gas ? How would you ascertain that the gas left after the coBibas- 
tion contains no free oxygen ? (The atomic weight of phosphorus is 
31)* {C. 1900]. 

S. Find the volume of air, measured at 2o^C. and 780 m.ro., 
that would be required for the complete combustion of *5 gram of 
sulphur. (S*3a, i litre of hydrogen at N. T. P. wdigha*09 gram). 
IC,09l. 
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What volume of atmospheric air measured at and 750 m*m. 

will be required for the complete combustion of one gram of sul- 
phur ?(Oa« 16, Sa»32, Air contains 2o*S per cent, of oxygen by 
volume^ 1 litre of hydrogen at oX. and 760 m.m. weighs 0*09 
gram). [C. 1911 J, 

9. Air contains 33 per cent, of its weight of oxygen. How 
many grams of sulphur would be required to burn out the oxygen 
in lOD litres of air at 30X. and 75s mm. pressure [C. 1914]. 

to. 10 cubic centimetres of a mixture of nitrogen and oxygen 
were mixed with 20 c.c. of hydrogen, and the mixture tl^n explod- 
ed. The volume after explosion was found to be 3 1 c.c. (measured 
at the original temperature and pressure). Calculate the volu- 
metric percentage composition of the mixture. [A. 1912]. 

CHAPTER XXL 

COMPOUNDS OF NITROGEN. 

Section I. 

AMMONIA. 

Fokmula NH3 . Moleculak Weight 17. Density 8*5. 

Occurrence. — Traces of ammonia are found in the air. 
It is produced in the slow natural decomposition of animal 
and vegetable bodies, as well as by heating 
them. The old name for an aqueous solution 
of the gas is spirt/ of hartshorn^ because it 
was originally prepared hy heating the horn, 
hoof, -dung, &c. of harts and other animals. 

Preparation.— (i) Ammonia may be 
obtained by heating any ammonium salt with 
OH alkalu In the laboratory it is usually pre- 
pared by heating in a flask a mixture of dry 
ammonium chloride (NH^Ci) and quicklime 
(CaO) or slaked lime (CaH,iOg) : when calcium 
chloride, water, and ammonia are produced — 
aNH^Cl + CaO-CaCI, ± sNH,. 

xNH^Ci + CaH.O, -CaCI. + 2H,0+ aNHs. 
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As ammonia Is Hgfhter than air and soluble in water, it Is 
coitected by upward displacement of aft (or by disptacemcnt 
of mercmy). The ^s may be dried by being passed through 
lumps of quicklime. 

Ammonia is ako produced (t) by the action of water on 
magnesium or calcium nitride, and ( 3 ) by the action of nascent 
hydrogen on nitrates or nitrites. 

Mg®N*+6H,0 = 3MgiOHy^ -f sNH,. 

NaNOgi^SH = NaOH + aH^O + NHa. 

Manufacture. — Ammonia is obtained as a byC-product 
in the manufacture of coke and coal-gas. Coal contains 
a p. c. ofc nitrogen, and when it is subjected to destructive 
distillation one of the gaseous products is ammonia. * The 
resulting mixture of gases being passed through water, all the 
ammonia is dissolved. This ammomacal liquor is boiled 
with slaked lime, and the expelled ammonia gas is led Into 
• hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. The ammonium chloride or 
sulphate thus obtained is purified by recrystallization and 
becomes a ready source of ammonia. 

PropOPtioS: Physical. — Ammonia is a colourless gas 
having a peculiar pungent odour. It is 
poisonous when inhaled in the cqncen- 
trated form. It is lighter than air, and is 
exiremtly soluhU in watir^ one volume of 
water dissolving at o“C. nearly 1150 
volumes of ammonia. 

[The great solubility of ammonia is 
illustrated by what is known as the Foun- 
tain Experiment, A round bottomed 
flask Is titled with ammonia and closed 
with a rubber cork through which passes 
Fig. 34. a long tube furnished with a stopcock. 

'The tube is dipped into water which is coloured with red litmus, 
Oh cooling the flask with some ether and opening the stopcock. 
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water rises though the tube and absorbs aU l^e ammonia. 
A ^cuum is tbus produced withm tbe flaski and so water 
rushes up into it the form of a fountain. The water is also 
turned blue, thus showing that ammonia acts like a base ] 

Ammonia is easily liqnehed by cold and pressure^ Liquid 
ammonia is extremely volatile, and in its evaporation great 
cold is produced. Hence tiie use of ammonia in the prepara- 
tion of ice by Carre’s ice<i>machllie. 

Chemical. — ( i) Ammonia behaves like a base. It turns red 
litmus blue, and neutralizes strong acids forming salts : 

zNHg-f HgS0^=:(NH4)jjS04 [ammonium sulphate]. 

NH^ -r HCl =NH;4C1 [ammonium chloride]. 

NH3 + HNO3 s=tNH4^)N05 [ammonium nitrate]. 

Hence, an aqueous solution of ammonia (NH^OH) is 
called 'ammonium hydroxide.’ The solution gives off ammo* 
nia when heated. 

(a) Ammonia does not support combustion, nor does it 
burn in air ; but it burns in oxygen wirh a greenish dame. 
4NH3 4- 3O2 = 2N3 + 6H,0. 

Ammonia reduces cupric oxide and silver oxide when they 
are heated in it. 

3CuO + aNHg -• 3CU + 3H2O + N,, 

(3) When ammonia is passed over heated potassium or 
sodium, amide of the metal is formed, 

aK + aNH^ « aKNH, + Hj. 

(4) Ammonia is dissociated into its elements by strong 
heat or by the passage of electric sparks. It is also decom* 
posed by chlorine and bromine. [See below]. 

^ Oomposition.— The composition of ammonia is shown by 
4;he following experiments : 

(1) If we pass a series of electric sparks through a known 
volume of pure dry ammonia contained in a eudiometer 
^standing ov^r mercury, the gas is decomposed (into nitrogen aiid 
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faydrogeo) and its volmae doubled. Jl we now add sufiScient 
oxygen and pass ait el^ric spark throtigh the 
mixiurei hydrogen and oxygen will unite to 
form liquid water. On absorbing the excess 
of oxygen by means of caustic potash and 
pyrogallic acid, the volume of the residual 
nitrogen will be seen to be i of the volume 
of the mixture <of nitrogen and hydrogen) 
Fig. 35. obtained after decomposing the ammonia. The 
diminution of J volume must therefore be due to the disappear- 
* ance of hydrogen that was contained in the mixture. 

Hence, by decomposing i volume of ammonia we Obtain 
(2 xi) volume of nitrogen and (2X|) volumes of hydrogen. 
That is, 4 volumes of ammonia yield 2 volumes of nitrogen 
and 6 volumes of hydrogen r 
' 2NH3- N, + 3H2 

4 vols. 2 vols. 6 vols. 


(2) A long tube furnished with a stopcock is completely 
filled with chlorine, and a strong aqueous solution of ammonia 
is allowed to fall by drops into the tube through the stopcock. 
The Chlorine combines with the hydrogen of the ammonia 
(forming HCl) and nitrogen is liberated. On now inverting 
the tube over water and opening the stopcock, hydrochloric 
acid gsis is absorbed by water which rusheis op the tube, and. the 
volume of the residual nitrogen is found to be ^ of the volume 
of chlorine taken. . 

But as chlorine combines with an equal volume of hydro- 
gen (to form hydrochloric acid), the volume of the nitrogen 
must also be i of the volume of the hydrogen present in 
ammonia. 


The formula NA^. — The densities of ammonia, nitrogen, and- 
hydrogenare 8 5, 14, and i respectively, Ao 4 volumes of 
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ammonia yield t volumes of nitrogen and ^ volumes of hydro- 
gen^ the proportions of vrelgfats of diese voltunes are — 
Ammonia ... 4 x 8*5 » 34 parts 

Nitrogen ... 2x14 m sS 

Hydrogen ... 6x i « 6 „ 

These numbers are In the ratio of 17 : 14:3. flence, the 
formula of ammonia is NHs. [See pp. 70, 71]. 

Testa. — (1) Ammonia has Its peculiar pungent odour. 

(a) It turns red litmus blue. 

(3) When a rod dipped in hydrochloric acid is brought in 
contact with ammonia, dense white fumes (of NH4CI) are 
produced. 

(4) When Nessler solution is added to an aqueous solu* 

lion of ammonia a yellowish or reddish brown tint or precipitate 
is at once produced. This is the most delicate test for ammonia 
and its salts, [Nessler solution is a solution of the double iodide 
of mercury and potassium sKI) mixed with caustic 

potash]. 

Uses. — (i) In the laboratory, ammonia is valued as a 
reagent ; 

(2) Liquid ammonia is largely used in manufacturing icc ; 

(3) Ammonia produces a series of salts (called Ammonium 
Salts) which are in extensive use for cleansing, dyeing, manur- 
ing and other purposes. 

Amnioiliuill Salts. — Ammonia (or its aqueous solution, 
NH4OH) forms with acids a series of salts which closely 
resemble the salts of potassium and sodium. Ammonia is 
therefore called the volatile alkalu It is supposed that in 
these salts the group NH^ plays the part of a metal ; NH4 is 
therefore named Ammonium and is represented by the symbol 
Am. Ammonium has not been obtained in the free state, but 
instead of it we always get ammonia and free hydrogen. 

Ammonium salts are mostly prepared from the amnioniacai 
liquor of gas-works (See above). The chief salts are these ; 
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Ammonium cuLOftioM, or Sal-ammoniac^ NH^CL 

Ammonium nitrate, NH4NO5. 

Ammonium sulphate, (NH 4 ),S 04 . 

Ammonium sulphide, (NH4),S. — This salt is prepared by 
treating ammonia with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Ammonium CARBONATES : tiortnal carbonate, (NH 4 ),C 04 ; 
bicarbonate, NH4HCO8 ; carbamate, NH4NHaC04. 
Commercial apnmonium carbonate {SaUvolatili) is 
a mixture of the latter two compounds, and is pre* 
pared by heating together sal-ammoniac and chalk. 

Many ammonium salts dissocia/e when heated, iind reunite 
(by sublimarton) when cooled. The dissociation of ammonium 
salts is best illustrated with atnmonium chloride. A porous clay 
pipe is surrounded by a glass tube containing some ammonium 
chloride. On heating the chloride and passing a current of 
air through the pipe a mixture of ammonia and air escapes 
from the pipe and free hydrochloric acid remains within the 
tube. This shews that ammonium chloride dissociates into 
its components, NH^ and HCl, which separate by diffusion. 

University Examination Questions. 

‘1,. What is the formula for ammonia, its molecular weight and 
density ? [C. 99]. 

2. Describe the preparation and properties of ammonia [C. 99, 
CO, &c. ; A. 94, 96, 04, &C .1 

3. How is ammonia prepared ? Give equations [C. 94 ; A. 99]. 
Describ^i^, with all experimental details, a method for preparing 
and collecting a pure dry sample of ammonia gas [A. 1912]. 

How much ammonia gas would you get from one gram of 
ammonium chloride at 15“ C. and 740 mm. ? [C, 1916]. 

How many grams of ammonium chloride would be required to 
prepaid a cubic metre of ammonia at I5'’C. and under 750 mm. 
pressure ? [A. 96]. 

What weight of ammonium chloride would be required for the 
preparation of 10 litres of gaseous ammonia at N. T. P. ? [C. 03]. 

What is the ammoniacal liquor of the gas works ? [A. 94}. 

4. If supplied with a number of cylinders of ammonia gas 
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what experiments would you make in order to illikstrate the more 
important chemical and physical (properties of the gas? [C. 

Describe the tests of the gas [C. 09]. 

5,. How would you detertnine the composition of ammonia ? 
C. 09, 11,16; A. 99, 04, 06, 09, 1 1, 15J- 

Why is ammonia given the formula NH^ and not NaH«? [A. 06]. 
By what experiments would you demonstrate that the formula of 
the gas is NHg ? [A. 1912]. 

15 cx. of ammonia gas are completely decomposed by electric 
sparks in a eudiometer and then 40 cx. of oxygen gas are introduced 
and the mixed gases exploded. State the gases present and the 
volume of each (a) just exploding, and (^) afte^ exploding 

Ic. 1913]. 

Sbction II. 

NITRIC ACID, 

FormcIiA HNOa. Molkoitlar Weight 63. 

Occurrence- — Nitric acid does not occur in the free state 
in nature, except in traces in the air. The chief sources of 
the acid are (i) potassium nitrate (KNO3, generally called 
nitre or saltpetre) which is found as an efflorescence on the 
soil in India and other hot countries, an I (2) sodium nitrate 
{NaNOj, also known as Chili saltpetre or cubic nitre) found in 
plenty in Chili. 

Preparation- — Nitric acid is 
strong sulphuric acid on either 
potassium nitrate or sodium 
nitrate. In the laboratory, equal 
parts of nitre and strong sul> 
phuric acid are placed in a stop- 
pered retort, and the mixture is 
gently heated. Nitric acid dis- 
tils over and is collected in a 
receiver kept cool by a stream of 
water or by being immersed In water. 

The reaction takes place in two stages.^ At first acid potas^ 


prepared by ihe action of 
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slum sulphate (KHSO4) is pcpdticed ; thb reacts, at a higher 
temperature, upon the nitre and thus normal potassium sul- 
phate (K^SO^) is formed. 

^ I KNO 3 4‘H*S04=KHS04 + HNO» 

I KNO3 t K HSO^t^rrKaSO^^HN O,., 

|kNO. + H .so" ==Kj»S 04 + sHNO^ 

Maaufaotvre. — Nitricacid is manufactured by heating sodium 
nitrate and sulphuric atid in large cast-iron retorts lined with 
fireclay. The acid vapour is carried off through an earthen- 
ware pipe into a series of earthenware condensers, and the 
acid sodium*sulphate is run off through an exit pipe. [Usually 
the reaction is not allowed to go on till the formation of nor- 
mal sodium sulphate, because the temperature necessary for the 
purpose decomposes a part of the nitric acid already formed]. 

Attempts are now being ina£de to manufacture nitric acid 
by bringing about a direct union" of nitrogen and oxygen of 
the air under the influence of an electric discharge, and then 
by dissolving the resulting nitrogen peroxide in water. 

Pure and Cammercial Nitric Acid. — Pure nitric acid is a colourless 
liquid. But ordinary or oommefcial nitric acid has a yeliow^- 
ish tinge t it contains about yo p. c. of the pure acid, the rest 
being water {ffid oxides of nitrogen. The pure acid is obtained 
by redistilling commercial nitric acid with sulphuric acid, and 
then passing a current of dry air through the redistilled acid. 

Properties : Physical. — It is a colourless fuming liquid 
having a peculiar faint choking odour. It is highly hygroscopic. 
Its specific gravity is nearly 1-5. When heated, nitric acid 
at first boils at 86^ ; but owing to partial decomposition, the 
acid becomes diluted, and so the boiling-point gradually rises 
to when the aqueous acid (containing only 68 p c. of the 
real acid) distils unchanged. The same aqueous acid is 
obtained when we distil a diluted acid. 

' Chemical. — /. It is easily decomposed by heat : water, oxygen 
and nitrogen peroxide (NO.) being produced. 

4HNOa= jH.O + 4NO.+O,. 
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li is a powerful oxidizing agent, and sometimes supports 
eomhustion. Thus, when a stick of glowing charcoal is plunged 
into the acid, the charcoal bursts into a bright flame. [The 
charcoal in this case gets oxygen from the liquid acid]. Sulphur 
and phosphorus when boiled with it are converted into 
sulphuric and phosphoric acids. 

Strong nitric acid violently attacks animal and vegetable 
bodies. It corrodes the flesh, and burns wood and clothing. 
On account of its corrosive and decomposing properties it is 
called (strong water). Dilute nitric acid produces 

yellow stains on the skin. 

Nitric acid dissolves most of the metals. 

AeUon of Nitric Acid on Metals — Generally when an 
acid acts upon a metal, a salt and hydrogen are produced. But 
when nitric acid acts upon a metal, the liberated (nascent) 
hydrogen reduces the acid and is converted into water. Hence, 
hydrogen is not evolved by the action of nitric acid on a 
metal The result of the action is (i) a nitrate, (2) water, and 
(3) either nitrogen or generally an oxide of nitrogen. The 
actipn depends on the metal, the strength of the acid, and the 
temperature. For example, the temperature and the degree of 
concentration of the acid being gradually lowered, its action 
upon copper may be represented thus — 

SCu + nHNOa - 5Cu{NaO)2 -h OH^O + 

Cu + 4HNO8 - Cu(NOg )8 + 2HaO + 2NOa. 

3Cu + 8HNO3 = ^CuCNO*)^ 4H3O + 2NO. 

jCu + J0HNO3 ” 4 Cu‘N 03>9 + sHgO + N9O. 

Similarly, when dilute nitric acid^acts upon zinc, nitrous 
oxide is formed, but when the cohcentrated acid is used 
ammonia is the result — 

4Zn + loHNO, - 4 Zo(N 03)9 + 5H2O + NjO. 

4 Zn + 9HNO8 42^n(NO»)2 + 3^sO + NH,. 

The action of the acid on stiver may be represented in one 
of two ways : 

2Ag + 3HNO3 - 2AgN03 + HgO + HNO,. 

3Ag + 4HNO3 - sAgNOj + 2 H ,0 +NO. 
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Aqua /tejF/a.— Nitric acid dissolves all the metals^ except 
gold and platinum, upon which the acid has no action. Nor 
are these two metals affected by hydrochloric or any other 
single acid. But by mixing together strong nitric acid and 
hydrochloric acid, a powerful solvent is produced, which 
dissolves both gold and platinum. This mixture of the two 
acids is generally called Aqua (ro^al water), because it 
dissolves gold, the 'king of metals.’ 

The solvent power Qlaqua regh is due to the production, 
of chlorine ; and the nascent chlorine combines with gold : 

HNOa -f 3HCI - 2H,0 + Cl, + NOCl. 

3HNOb +*9HCI + 2Au - 3NOCI -f 6 H ,0 -fe 2AUCI3. 

Nltroayl nt>lrl 

Chloride Chlorido. 

Nitrates.— Nitrates are the salts of nitric acid. They are 
produced by the replacement pf the hydrogen of the acid by a 
, metal or a compound radical, as ammonium (NH^). Nitre 
(KNO3), copper nitrate [Cu(NO0),], ammonium nitrate 
(NH^NOg) are examples. The characteristics of nitrates are : — 

1. TAev are soluble in water and form regular crystals, 

2. They are powerful oxidising agents: thus, charcoal 
burns when it is placed in melted nitre. 

.1# 

3. They are decomposed by heat, evolving oxygen and 
nitrogen (or an oxide of nitrogen) and leaving an oxide of the 
metal behind. Ammonium nitrate decomposes in an excep- 
tionsA way, forming nitrous oxide and water. 

4. Their presence is detected by the Ring Test, 

Ring Test. — This is the most delicate test for nitric acid and 
nitrates. Strong sulphuric acid is added to a solution of a 
nitrate contained in a test tube, and the mixture is allowed to 
cool. A solution of ferrous sulphate (FeSO^) is then carefully 
poured down the side of the test tube, so that the solution 
being lighter may rest on the mixture. A deep brown ring 
' will be formed at the point of contact of the two liquids. 
[Tlere H2SO4 acts upon the nitrate to form HNO, ; HNO^ 
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and FeS04 produce nitric uxide ij^iiich forms the ln:own com« 
pound with FeSO*]. 

The uses of nitrates are manifold. They are largely used 
in medicine, in fire^works, in dyeing, &c. Particularly, nitre 
is used in manufacturing gun*powder, sodium nitrate as a 
manure, and siher nitrate in photography. 

Tests! for Nitric Acid: I. TVr/.— Nitric add at 

once destroys the blue colour of a solution of indigo. 

2. Fume and Colour Test . — When nitric acid is poured over 

copper turnings, brown fumes (of nitric oxide) appear, and a 
blue solution (of copper nitrate) Is formed. ^ 

3. Jiing TeU . — When ferrous sulphate is gently added to 
a mixture of nitric acid and sulphuric acid, a brown solution 
appears in the form of a ring. [See below, Nitric Oxide]. 

Uses of Nitric Acid . — Nitric acid is employed in dissolv- 
ing silver and some other metals. It is largely used in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, nitrates, gun-cotton, dyeing 
colours, &c. 

Unixrersity Examination Questions. 

I. Describe the preparation of nitric acid as carried oat in the 
laboratory. [C. 02, 1911], Sketch the apparatus you have actually 
used in the preparation of nitric acid. Describe the process of 
preparation, and mention the principal properties of the compound 
[C. 1910, 1914 ; A. 1914]. Explain how you would prepare pure nitric 
acid from ordinary nitric acid. [A„ 94]. Describe the properfies of 
nitric acid. State in full the information given by each part and the 
whole of the chemical equation that represents the mode of its 
formation [A. 98]. 

2* Describe what occurs when nitric acid acts upon the follow- 
ing substances, giving equations (a) metallic silver, {fi) metallic 
copper, (c) solution of ammonia, (d) charcoal, (e) caustic soda. 
[C. 94]. What is the action of this acid on silver, copper, and 
gold ? [C. 02 ; A. 1914]* Describe the effect of strong nitric acid on 
(o) leather, (3) cotton, (tr) a silver c6iii, {d} gold-leaf, (e) charcoal. 
{C ignl. 
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' 3* What is Aqua regia ? [A. 94]* 

4, Enumerate the chiel’ uses of nitric acid for industrial 
purposes [C. 1911]. 

^ Skctxon hi. 

OXIDES OF NITBOGHN. 

There are five compounds of nitrogen with oxygen, viz . — 

N^O, Nitrogen monoxide, Nitrous oxide or Laughing Gas. 

NO, Nitrogen dioxide or Nitric oxide. 

NgOa, Nitrogen trioxide or Nitrous an'hydride. 

NgO*, Nitrogen tetroxide or Nitric peroxide. 

NjOsn Nitrogen pentoxide or Nitric anhydride. 

These compounds well illustrate the Law of Multiple Pro- 
portions. They are prepared either directly or indirectly from 
nitric acid, and all of them are decomposed when passed over 
red-hot copper. The first two oxides are colourless gases, the 
« third is a gas of a brown colour, the fourth condenses to a red 
liquid, and the fifth is a white crystalline solid. None of the 
oxides are basic ; the last three are acidic. 

NITROGEN MONOXIDE on NITROUS OXIDE. 

Formula N^O. Molecular Weight 44. Density 22. 

* PreparjatiODv— *(0 T'he gas may be obtained by the 
action of dilute nitric acid on copper or zinc. [See p. 134]. 

(2) The gas is usually prepared by gen/ly heating dry 
ammonium nitrate (NH4NO3) in a flask fitted with a delivery 
tube^Fig. 14). It may be purified by passing it through solu- 
tions of caustic potash and ferrous sulphate, and is collected 
over warm water or over mercury. 

NH4N03«2H,04-Njj0. 

PPOpaCtleS : Physical . — It is a colourless gas having a 
p^uliar sweetish taste and smell. It is ti times heavier than 
air, and is soluble in cold water. When inhaled for a short time 
or in small quantities, nitrous oxide produces a sort of intoxica- 
* tion, often accompiinied by fits of laughter : whence the name 
Laughing Gas. Inhaled in larger quantities it produces uncon- 
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sciotisness and insensibility to pain : hence its use as an 
anaesthetic in dental and other surgical operations. 

ChemiduL — Nitrous oxide is almost as good a supporter 
of combustion as oxygen. A glowing splint of wood, phos* 
phorus, and highly heated sulphur bum brilliantly in the gas : 
the burning substances decompose the gas and unite with 
oxygen, setting nitrogen free — 

C + 2 NjO «■ COj + 2N2. 

P 4 + loNaO - 4- loN,. 

S + 2N2O »= SOj 4 * 2N2. 

Hence, in all cases of combustion in nitrous oxide, the 
combustion is in reality supported by pxygen. 

Tests ! Distinction with Oxygren — (i) Nit;rous oxide 
has a peculiar taste and smell, and produces intoxication and 
insensibility, while oxygen has not these properties. 

(3) Nitrous oxide is more soluble in water than oxygen. 

(3) Decomposition of nitrdus oxide is necessary before it 
-can support combustion. [Feebly burning sulphur (which 

burns in oxygen) is extinguished ip nitrous oxide ; sulphur 
must be highly heated so that it can decompose nitrous oxide 
and burn in it]. In all cases of combustion in nitrous^ oxid^ 
there is a residue of nitrogen!^ 

(4) The most notable distinction is this : — Oxygen when 
mixed with nitric oxide produces Jreddish 
brown fumes, but no fumes arise when nitrous 
oxide is added to nitric oxide. 

W Composition.— If a small piece of potas- 
sium is heated in a thumb-shaped glass tube 
containing a known volume of nitrous oxide 
and standing over mercury (Fig. 37), the potas- 
sium burns, uniting with all the oxygen ; the 
volume of nitrogen left is found to be the same Fig. 37. 
as the volume of the original gas. Hence, nitrous oxide contains 
its own volume of nitrogen. 
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The densities of nitrom oxide and nitrogen are 2z and 14 
respectively ; and it is found that 2 volumes of nitrous oxide 
■contain 2 volumes of nitrogen. Therefore/ 2 X 22 44 parts of 

nitrous oxide contain a x 14^328 parts of nitrogen and {44«-' 
28)33 1 5 parts of oxygen. These proportions of the substances 
correspond to the formula NjO. 

NITKOGEN DIOXIDE or NITRIC OXIDE, 

Formula NO. Molkculae Wbioht 30. Dfijrsrry 15. 

PrepaPRllon — (i) Nitrie oxide is generally prepared by 
gently pouring slightly diluted nitric acid over copper turnings 
contained in a flask furnished with a funnel and a delivery 
tube (Fig. 13'. At first brown fumes will appear : these disap- 
pearing, the gas may be collected by displacement of water. 

3 Cu 4 - 8 HN 03 « 3 Cu(N 03'>2 + 4HaO + 2 NO. 

The gas obtained by this method is more or less mixed 
^ilh nitrogen and nitrous oxide. To purify it, the evolved gas 
is passed into a cold strong solution of ferrous sulphate by 
which it is absorbed. On heating the solution, pure nitric 
oxide is evolved. 

(2) Pure nitric oxide may be obtained by gently heating a 
mixture of ferrous sulphate, nitric acid, sulphuric acid and water, 
6 FeS 04 + 3H,S0, + 2 HN 03 = 3Fe3^«0j3 t4H30 + 2N0. 
^'PropePtlBS : Physical — Nitric oxide is a colourless 
poisonous gas. It is slightly heavier than air and is almost in- 
soluble in water. It has been liquefied by enormous pressure. 

Chemical. — '/)// combines readily with oxygen forming 
reddish-brown fumes (of N^Og and NO,). Hence the appear- 
ance of these fumes in the flask when nitric oxide is prepared. 

4N0 4-0,«2N,03. I 2N04-0.«2N0,. 

(2) It does not ordinarily support combustion. Thus, a 
lighted candle or feebly burning phosphorus is extinguished in 
a jar of the gas. But when strongly burning phosphorus is 
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introduced, the gas is decomposed, and (;he phosphoi^s con- 
tinues to burn ; . 

P4 + loNO aPgOg + 5 Nj. 

- (j) A mixture of nitric oxide and vapour of carbon disul- 
phide (obtained by adding a few drops of carbon disulphide to a 
jar of the gas) burns, when ignited, wUb a brilliant bluish flame. 

TOStS. — See above. 

U^^^^mposition. — When a small piece of potassium is heated 
in a thumb-shaped glass tube containing a measured volume 
of nitric o^ide and standing over mercury, the potassium burns 
and the volume of nitrogen left is found to be htlf of the 
volume of nitric oxide taken. 

The densities of nitric oxide and nitrogen are 15 and 14 
respectiveTy. Now, 2 volumes of nitric oxide contain i volume 
of nitrogen. Therefore, 2 x 15 = 30 parts of nitric oxide con- 
tain 1x14=14 parts of nitrogen, and (30—14) = 16 parts of 
oxygen. These proportions correspond to the formula NO. 

[If the formula of nitric oxide were N^O^, as was formerly 
believed, then its density would have been 30. But its observed 
density is 15, and so the correct formula is NO]. 

NITROGKN TRIOXIDE or NITROUS ANHIfDRIDE. 

Formula NjOg. Molecular Weight 76 . Density 38 . 

Preparation and Properties.— Nitrogen trioxide is 
prepared (1) by passing through a hot tube a mixture of nitric 
oxide and oxygen or nitrogen peroxide, or (2) by gently 
heating arsenious oxide with nitric acid : 

4NO + Oj, - 2N,03 L no + NOg = NgO,,. 

+ 4NNOg 2AS2O5 4 “ aHgO 4 " aNgO,^. 

The red gas, when copied to about » 20°, condenses to a 
^ greenish-blue liquid which vaporises readily into NO and NO#. 
The independent existence of gaseous N-gOg Is therefore 
sometimes doubted. Fumes of nitrogen trioxide unite with 
watey to form nitrous acid (HNO*). 
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Nitrous Acid and Nitrites*— Nitrous odd is lorded by 
tbe union of nitrous anhydride with water : + 

sHNO^* This acid is iiot known to exist in the pure state, 
and is so very unstable that even in dilute aqueous soiutton it 
decomposes readily : 

3HNO3 - HNO3 ’HHgO + 2NO. 

NUriies are the salts of nitrous acid, and may be formed by 
passing nitrogen trioxide into a solution of atralk,ali : 

2KOH -j- N2O3 = 2KNO3 4 - H3O. 

Nitrites are stable compounds, soluble in water, and most of 
them are^decomposed by heat. They are distinguished by the 
following tests : 

(1) When a nitrite is added to an acidulated solution of an 
iodide, iodine is set free. 

(2) Nitrites are decondposed by strong acids, liberating 
red fumes of nitrogen trioxide — 

2KNOi 4 - HiSO^ - KgSO^ HgO + N, 0 , . 

NITROGEN TETROXIDE o» PEROXIDE. 

Formula NO^ and N, 04 . Molkoular Weight 46 and 92 . 

/ •“ Density 2a AND 46. 

Preparation.— fi) It is prepared by hea ting d ried lead 
nitrat£^ in a retort, and then conducting the evolved gas into a 
U^be immersed in a freezing mixture. The gas condenses 
at first as a greenish liquid and then as colourless crystals. 
zPbfNOjla - 2PbO 4 4NOa + Oj. 

(2) 1l may also be prepared by mixing 4 volumes of 
nitric oxide and z volumes of oxygen, and then passing the 
red gas through a tube immersed in a freezing mixture. 

Properties. — Nitrogen peroxide is poisonous and has a 
suffocating odour. At —9^ it forms colourless crystals, and 
above 10^ it becomes an orange-red liquid which boils at sa* 
producing brown vapours. The colour of the gas deepens 
and its density decreases with rise of temperature. The gas 
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is cpiai>letelj dissociated at 140 **, wfa$Q its density is a^. It 
is theieipre reptesented by botb the furmulae and NO, : 
N,0*^:taNO,. 

Nitrogen peroxide supports the combustion of strongly burn- 
ing substances, and readily dissolves in co/d water to form both 
nitric and nitrous acids. » 

Na 04 + HjO - HNOa + HNOa 

When dissolved in excess of warm water, it produces nitric 
acid and nitric oxide : 

3NOa + HaO • 2HNO3 + NO. 

NITROGEN PENTOXIDE or NITRIC ANHYDRIDE. 

-w 

Formula N,Oft. Molkculak Weight 108. 

Preparations — It is prepared by carefully distilling a 
mixture of strong nitric acid and phosphorus pentoxide. 
Nitrogen pentoxide crystallises in the receiver and metaphos- 
phoric acid is left in the retort : 

2HN0« + PaOg « 2 HPO 3 + NaOff. 

Properties. — It is a white crystalline solid which readily 
decomposes into oxygen and NO.^. It rapidly absorbs mois- 
ture and dissolves in water to form nitric acid : 

NnOfi + H3O = zHNOg. 

University Examination Questions. 

I. Give the names and formulne of the compounds of Nitrogen 
with Oxygen, and show how they serve to illustrate the Law of 
Multiple Proportion [C. 92]. 

How may the oxides of nitrogen be prepared ? What occurs 
when they arc brought in contact with water ? [A. 05]. 

Describe the methods, direct or indirect, by which each of the 
oxides of nitrogen can oe prepared from nitric acid [A. 1910]. 
Starting with nitric acid, how would you prepare nitric oxide and 
nitrogen peroxide ? [C. 1910}. 

Describe carefully making a sketch of the apparatus you 
would use to prepare and collect nitrous oxide gas [C. 05 ; A, 02, 12]. 

State the chief properties of the gas and the manner in which 
it is dli^^guished from oxygen. [A. 02.] 



What volume of nitrous oxide» at 15X. and 770 mm. pressure 
can I get by decomposing 400 giammes of ammonium nitrate ^ 
[A. J900]. ^ 

How can you determine the composition of nitrous oxide ^ 
[A. 191 123. Describe an experiment to prove that nitrous oxide 
contains its own volume of nitrogen, and hence deduce its mole* 
cular formula, given its density to be 22. [C. 1912, 14.] 

3. How would you prepare pure nitrogen dioxide ? Describe 
its chief properties. Describe the experiment made to determine 
its composition. What is its formula, and why is it given ? [C. 08,15] 

How would you prepare and fill a jar with nitric oxide gas ; 
illustraU ;our answer by a sketch [C. 97,03 ; A. 03]. State the 
^chief properties of the gas [C. 97 J What is the result of mixing 
air with this %as, and then shaking up with water? Give equations 
in each case. [C. 03 ; A. 03]. 

Compare the properties of nitrogen monoxide and nitrogen 
dioxide. [C. 1914.] "" 

If the oxygen be removed from 10 cubic centimetres of nitric 
pxide, what volume of nitrogen will remain ? [C. 97]. 

4. Give one method for the preparation of Nitrous Anhydride. 
Can we prepare Nitrous Acid from it ? If so, how ? [A. 09]. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

OARBON AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

Section I. 
v^ARBON. 

Symbol C. Atomic Wkioht 12. 

Different Forms of Carbon.— Carbon occurs in three 
different forms, m., Diamond, Graphite, and Amorphous 
Carbon. The first two are pure carbon and have crystalline 
structui’es, while the third (of which there are many varieties, 
all 'of which are more or less impure) is non-crystalline. The 
former are found in nature in the free state, the latter is pro- 
duced from organic compounds (1.^. substances of animal and 
^vegetable origin) and is also found ' in ^he natural substances 
coal, chalk, marble, limestone, Wood-charcoal, bone-black, 
coke, lampblack, soot, &c. are all varieties of amorphpus^carbop. 
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^^hat diamond, graphite, charcoal &c» art different alhiropic 
modifications of the same element Carbon, may be shown both 
from their physical and chemical properties,:— 

(1) All of them are tasteless and inodorous ; they ere in-* 
soluble in water or in any liquid, and can stand heat to a high 
degree without being melted. 

(2) When burnt in air, all of them yield only carbon dioxide ; 
and if equal quantities of diamond, graphite, and pure charcoal 
be burnt, the quantity of carbon dioxide produced in each case 
will be the same.* Conversely, knowing the composition of 
carbon dioxide, if we can calculate how much carbon is con- 
tained in a given quantity of carbon dioxide ^obtained by 
burning diamond, graphite, or charcoal), we will find that the 
calculated weight of carbon is equal to the actual weight of 
the diamond or graphite or charcoal used. 

Formation and Physical ProperUes of Carbon.—" 

Diamond. — It is the purest form of carbon, found in India; 
South Africa, Australia, Brazil, and the United States. It is a 
crystalline substance with great brilliance and lustre, and is 
colourless when pure. It is the hardest substance known, and 
its specific gravity is nearly 3*5. It does not conduct heat or 
electricity, and burns at an exceedingly high temperAtufe. 
The origin of diamond is still unknown. Moissan has shown 
its artificial formation by dissolving carbon in molten iron (ai 
a tem^rature above 3000”; and then suddenly cooling the 
whole mass by plunging it into water or molten lead, On 
dissolving the iron in acid, minute crystals of diambiid are 
found in the residue. 

Graphite.— It is found in India, Siberia, and California. It is 
now manufactured by heating in an electric furnace a mixture 
97 .. Rid?, jof^, charcpal and J pads of ir^, * Graphite is a 
smooth, shining, grayish-black, crystailine substance. Out* 
wardly resembles the metal lead, and is therefore also called 
plumbago or hlack-Uai, It is so soft that it marks paptr > its 
specific gritvity is nearly s's. . It Is a good conductor Of he^ 
and ele^City, and burns wheh strongly heated. 
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Charcoal^ &c.^Noiie of the varieties of amorpliotta carbon 
are pure c&rbon. They are generally obtafhed by the destruc* 
live distillation of organic substances, or by burning ^them in a 
limited supply of oxygen. Thus, wood^charcoal is obtained by 
firing wood piled into stacks and covered with turL Similarly, 
coke and gas-carbon are obtained as residues in the destructive 
distillation of coat. Bone-black (also called ^ivory-black' and 
'animal charcoal') is prepared by heating bones m clo^ 
retorts, and lamp-black or soot is obtained from burning oils. 
The specific gravity of amorphous carbon varies from 1*5 to 
2 3. All the var\eties^(except gas-carbon) are bad conductors 
heat and electricity. Charcoal being porous absorbs gases 
and withdraws colouring-matters from liquid solutions. 

Coal. — It is a very impure form of carbon. Coal is the 
product of the decay of vegetable-matters of past ages, in the 
absence of free air and under great pressure of the earth. 
There are principally two varieties of coal, viz., (1) soft or 
bituminous, and (2) hard or anthracite. Soft coal burns with 
a smoky dame and is used for the manufacture of coal-gas. 
Hard coal burns with great heat but little smoke or dame, and 
as used as steam-coal. Hard coal contains more carbon than 
soft^aW *does. ^ 

Properties of Carbon.— The several forms of 
carbon, though differing widely in their physical properties, 
are chemically the same clement. At^ ordinary temperatures 
carbon^ is inactive, but at very high temperatures it combines 
with oxygen, sulphur, iron, and some other elements. Carbon 
burns in air cr oxygen producing carbon dioxide. It is a 
great reducing agent : when an oxide of a metal copper 
oxide) is heated with carbon, the oxygen is abstracted by 
carbon an#the metal is set free^ — 

2CuO + C « 2Cu + CO,. 

^"IIS 08 of eSarbon. — The chief uses of carbon are these : 

* 0/ Diamonds — ^It is vihied as a gem and is used for cut- 
ting glass, rock-boring, grinding and polishing hard substances. 

10 
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0/ GrapkUi . — It ia used manufftcture <>f the so-called 

lead- pencils and of cruciblea* for; making anodes in electro^ 
Jytic processes, for pcdlsbing gunpowder and protecting Iron- 
work from rusting, and as a drr lubricants 

Of. Charcoal^ — ^Wood^cbarcoal and coke are used as 

fuel and as reducing agents in metallurgical operations. 
WoodrCharcoal is also used in water-filters, for gunpowder, 
and as a disinfectant. Bone-black is used in sugar-refining, 
lampblack for printer's ink and black paint, gas-carbon in 
voltaic batteries and the arc-light. 

Unlverdty Examination Questions. 

1. In what forms is pure carbon found in natui'e? Describe' 
their distinguishing properties [C. 99]. 

2. Name the allotropic modifications of carbon, and give 

reasons why they are to be regarded as such [A. 1915). The 

diamond, graphite, and charcoal are said to be allotropic forms of 
one clement. Give reasons for this statement [C. 06J. 

3. Mention the natural and artificial forms of carbon. Com- 
pare their properties, and indicate their uses in the arts and in the 
laboratory. (C. 1913]. Compare the allotropic forms of carbon 
[C. 1900 ; A. 94, 98.]. Give a short description of the allotropic 
modifications of carbon, and mention their chief uses [C. 09]. 
Name the amorphous forms of carbon. How are they'obtoined I 
Mention their important uses, in the arts and ' manufac^res 
[C. 1911]. 

Section IL 

OXIDIBS OF CARBON. 

n/ carbon dioxide o» carbonic acid gas. 

Formula CO,. Molecular Weight 44 , Deksitv 2 * 2 . 

Occurrence. — It occurs in the free state in the air (special- 
ly In the vicinity of volcanoes) and in many mineral waters. 
In combination, it is abundantly found in chalk, i^rble, lime- 
stone, coral, &Q, Carbon dioxide is given out by animals with 
their bn^th, and it is produced whenever carbon and its com- 
pounds bum or naturally decay in % sufficient supply of air or 
cfxygeu* 
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Preparation^ — ^The modes of prepamicm are these : 

A By udding m acid Uf a carbon<U4A For laboratoiry par* 
poses, fragments of ccdcium carbonate {L t. 
chalk, marble, or limestone) are placed In a 
flask or a two^necked bottle which is furnish- 
ed with a thistle-funnel and a delivery tube r 
on the addition of hydrochloric acid through 
the funnel tube, the gas is evolved rapidly. 
It is collected by downward displacement 
Fig. 3^ for by displacement of water). 

CaCOa + 2Ha - CaCl* + H^O + CO,. 

Note,— In preparing the gas we may use sulphuric acid instead 
of hydrochloric acid, [CaCO, + H2SO4 =* CaS04 + H, 0 +C 0 ,]. 
Butin this case chalk must be used, and the mixture 
must be stirred constantly. For if lumps of CaCO, be employed, 
the insoluble calcium sulphate (CaS04) will soon form a coating 
•on them, and thus put an end to the reaction by preventing the 
acid to come in contact with the carbonate. 

IL By strongly heating calcium carbonate, 

CaCO, « CaO -1- CO,. 

Ill, By bttrning carbon in a free supply 0 / air or oxygen^ 
or, by dec omposing organic mailers. For example, cane-sugar 
is converted into alcohol and carbon dioxide by 

.•wmentation : 


H ,0 = 4C,H(jO + 4CO,. 

'^Properties : Physical. — Carbon, dioxide is a colourless 
gas, Having a slight acid taste and smell. It is not poisonous, 
but it does not support respiration ; when inhaled in excess it 
produces suffocation and may even cause death : hence the 
name 'choke-damp^ given to it by miners. I^is nea rly times 
j ^vier than air, a nd can be pour ed (like a llquidjLJrpm _ojtte 
vMsel mm ^iyghen By cold and pressure it can be easily 
chained into the liquid and solid sutes,. 

ylCarbon dioxtde is ‘[soluble in water ; hence fts use in the 
preparation of aerated waters ; the so-called 'soda water' being 
nothing more than water charged with carbon, dioxul^ 
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pressure. Its solution in water is called Carbonic Acid 
(H2CO3) ; hence carbon dioxide ft also known as whonk acid 
gas or carbonic anhydriit. 

GMmicaL--^Carbon dioxide does not burn] nor does it 

ordinarily support combustion. As it has great power of 
extingd!»hing flame, it is convenient!]^ used as a ‘fire-extingui- 
sher/ But some metals having a great affinity for oxygen 
burn in it: thus, when a burning magnesium wire is introduced 
into the gas, or when potassium is heated in it, the metal 
continues to burn — 

CO 2 4" aMg Si sMgO “1“ C* I COj -f- 4 K « aK^O -f- C. 

Carbon dioxide unites with alkalies to form carbonates. Thus, 
when it is passed into a clear solution of lime-water (calcium 
hydrate, CaH^Og), the liquid at once becomes turbid, owing to 
the formation of calcium carbonate which is insoluble in water — 
CaHjOj + COa « CaCO^ + HaO. 

Teat. — Carbon dioxide is readily distinguished by its 
property of turning lime water milky. (See below). 

Composition. — The composition of carbon dioxi de may 
be shown by means of a U-shaped eudiometer, open at one 
end and hawng a bulb at the other. The bulb has 
through which pass two copper wires, one of which* 
carries a small porcelain boat. A piece of pure 
carbon is placed in the boat and a platinum wire is 
connected with the copper wires and made to touch 
the carbon. The tube is first filled with mercury, 
oxygen is then introduced into the bulb and the 
mercury is brought to the same level in the two 
limbs of the tube. On passing an electric current 
through the wires, the carbon is ignited and unites 
with oxygen to form carbon dioxide. When the apparatus 
has cooled, it will be found that the volume of carbon dio3fide 
is the same as the original volume of oxygen. Hence, cen^bon 
dh^de anUains its own volunu of oxygen^ 
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C + Oji COg« 
volfl. 2 vols. 

Tte%mii(a CO,. —The densities of carbon dioxide and 
oxygen are as and i6 respectively^ and It is seen that a volumes 
of carbon dioxide contain a volumes of oxygen. Therefore 
a X a 2 r =44 parts of carbon dioxide contain a x i6aii3S pails of 
oxygen and (44^32)3912 parts of carbon. Hence the formula 
of carbon dioxide ts CO,. 

CARBONIC ACID AND CARBONATES. 

Carbonic Acid, HaCOg, is formed when a solution of 
carbon dioxide in water is exposed to pressure for sometime 
[CO2 + H2O = H2CO3]. Carbonic acid is a very unstable 
compound, being readily decomposed by heat into CO^ and 
HgO. It has only feeble acid properties, changing blue 
litmus to a port-wine red colour. Carbonic acid is dibasic, 
forming two' series of salts which are stable compounds. 

Carbonates are the salts of carbonic acid. They fall 
into two groups, m., normal carbonates and acid carbonates 
(or bicarbonates). The former are produced when carbon 
dioxide is absorbed by hydroxides of metals, r. g. — 

CaHaOa + CO, - CaCOg + HgD. 

• aNaOH + COg — NagCOg + HgO. 

2KOH + COa = KjCOg + HaO. 

The latter are produced when carbon dioxide is used in 
excess, or when it is passed into aqueous solutions of normal 
carboifetes, /. 

CaHaOa + 2COg»CaHg(C03)a. 1 Calcium bicarbonate or 
CaCOg+HaO + COg == CaHa(C03)a. / Acid calcium carbonate. 

NaOH 4- COa = NaHCOg. \ Sodium bicarbonate or 
NagCOg + HgO + COa aNaHCOg. j Acid sodium carbonate. 

Many normal carbonates are insolubU in water ^ while t&e 
corresponding bicarbonalts an soluble. Thus, when carbon 
dioxide is passed into limewater (CaHgOa), the liquid be* 
comes turbid owing to the formation of chalk (CaCOg) 
which being insoluble is precipitated. But when more carjbon 
dioxide is passed through the turbid solution, the liquid again 
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becomes clear owing to the fonbktton of bicarbonate of lime 
[CaH^CCOj)*] which Is tolubl^. Hence, it is somCtimeg 
said that calcium carbanate is tbiuble in excess of c^rhoMc mid. 
When a solution of calcium bicarbonate is heated it is decom* 
posed, and the water becomes oiice more turbid owing to^the 
prectpitalion of the insoluble carbonate — 

CaHj(C08). - CaCOg -f H^O + CO*. 

This fact is illustrated in removing the temporary hardrtess 
of water. Addition of fresh lime-water to the solution pro- 
duces almost the same result— 

CaH2(C05)8 + CaHjOg = aCaCO^ 2H3O. 

Carbonates are decomposed by acids with the liberation 
of carbon dioxide. 

CARBON MONOXIDE oe CARBONIC OXIDE. 

Formula CO. Molscular Weight 28. Density 14, 

Occurrenco* — This gas is not found in the free state in 
nature, but is produced when carbon burns in an insufficient 
supply of oxygen. 

^ ProparatiOJl. — The methods of preparation are these : 

(i) By healing oxalic or formic acid with strong sulphuric 
acid. In the laboratory, oxalic acid (C,H. 20 ^) or formic aciif* 
(CHgOg) is heated with strong sulphuric acid in a flask [Fig. 
14 ) ; owing to its great affinity for water, H^SO^ decomposes 
the organic compounds by withdrawing water from them — 

CjiH^O* -f H 2 SO 4 = (HaS04 + H,0) + CO* + CO. 

CHsOg -f H*S04 (HgSO^ + H*0) + CO. 

In the first case, in which a mixture of CO* and CO Is 
evolved, the mixed gases are passed through a wash-bottle 
containing a solution of caustic soda or caustic potash which 
absorbs CO*. Thus CO is set free and is collected by dis- 
placement of water. 

In the latter case, sodium formate (NaCHO*) may be 
used Instead of formic acid. 
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{2) By h^atini a mixHtre ^ ^tasshm ferrffcydmdg and 
ctmcmiraUd sulphuric flrfrf— 

K4Fct^N« -f 6HJ1SO4 + «* 

2 KaS 04 -f FeS 04 ^ 5 (NH 4 )jS 04 + 6CO* 

(3) ^ passing carim Moxids smsr rcd-hct carhm or kms 
coniainsd in a fuie — 

CO, -f C • 2CO' 1 400# 4 * 3Fe « Fca04 + 4CO. 

(4) By strongly hsatlng carton or iron with chalks 

CaCOg + C r CaO + jCO. 

40aC02i H" 3^®* Fcj;04 + 40 aO * 4 * 400 * 

(5) passing steam over highly healed carbon contained in 
a tube. By this means a mixture of hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide is produced : this mixture of the taro inflammable 
gases being Called w^rL£a i-r 

H3O + C « H# -f CX). 

• Properties : Physical- — Carbon monoxide is a colour- 
less, tasteless, and almost inodorous gas. It is very slightly 
soluble in water, and can be liquefied only with great difiUcalty. 
It is causing giddiness, insensibiltty, and 

Jwith when inhaled. Hence the great necessity of keeping 
our TOdms well ventilated when there is fire burning within. 

Chemical- — (0 It is inflammable^ and burns with a 
peculiar lambent blue flame, forming carbon dioxide. 

2CO -f O j • 2CO#* 

(fi At higb temperatures, carbon monoxide acts as a good 
reducing agent. Thus when the gas is passed through red- 
hot copper oxide, metallic copper and carbon dioxide are 
produced. [CuO + CO-Cu + CO#]. Hence the use of car- 
bon monoxide in reducing the ores of metals. 

(3) When a mixture of carj^on niionoxide and chlorine is 
exposed to sunlight, carbonyl chloride (COCl#), known as 
phosgene gas^ is formed. 

(4) At a high temperature carbon monoxide unites with 
caustic potash to produce potassium formate (KCHO#). 
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TestS.'^<i) Carbon tiiosio:i^di^ burns with a pale blue flame 
forming CO2 which turns limewater milky. 

(2) It is separated %om other gases by a solution of 
cuprous chloride which absorbs it. > 

CSompositlon. — When a moist mixture of nearly equal 
folumes of carbon monSkide and Oxygen is introduced in a 
eudiometer and exploded, we get a mixture of carbon dioxide 
and oxygen. On absorbing the carbon dioxide with caustic 
soda or potash, and measuring the volume of the residual 
oxygen under the same temperature and pressure, it is found 
that 100 volumes of carbon monoxide unite with 50 volumes 
of oxygen to form 100 volumes of carbon dioxide. ' But as 100 
volumes of carbon dioxide contain 100 volumes of oxygen, the 
remaining 50 volumes of oxygen must have been contained in 
100 volumes of carbon monoxid^ That is, carbon monoxide 
contains half Us^volume o/ Q^jigen, 

2CO + Oj «= 2COg. 

4 vols. 2 vols. 4 vols. 

Its formula. — The densities of carbon monoxide and oxygen 
being 14 and 16 respectively, it follows that 2XX4‘«38 parts 
of carbon monoxide contain i x i6ai 16 parts of oxygen and 
(28**- 16) m2 parts of carbon. Hence, the formula of carbon 
monoxide is CO. 

University Examination Questions. 

^ I. 

1. Write an account of the substance Carbon dioxide fA. 93I. 
Write an essay on ^carbonic acid gas’ giving all and any informa- 
tion you have derived from your own experiments in the laboratory 
Cc. 09]. 

2. Describe the method uf preparing and collecting carbon 
dioxide, and sketch the apparatus you would use for the purpose 
[C. 98]. Describe two methods of preparing carbon dioxide 
[C, 93 i A. 14]- 

What vdinne of gas is produced by the action of a gram of 
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hydrochloric acid gas upon two grams of marble, if the gas is 
measured at 136^ C. and mm. pitssure? {A. 96]. 

What wdight of calcium carbonate must be decomposed by 
hydrochloric acid to produce a quantity of carbon dioxide that 
will suffice for the conversion of 30 grammes of caustic soda into 
sodium carbonate ? (Ca»4o, Na**23). [C, 03]. 

3. You are given a number of cylinders of carbon dioxide 
gas. Describe the expenments you would perform to illustrate 
the chief chemical and physical properties of the gas. (C. 191 $]• 
Describe, with due attention to practical details, experiments with 
carbon dioxide to show f«)its density, {d) its solubility in water, 
W its actionKm limewater. [C. 1910]. Describe experiments prov- 
ing that carbon dioxide is heavier than the same volume of air. 
How would you show that water is able to dissolve CO^ ? [C. 05]. 

4. Give foil instructions for performing the experiment by 
which it could be demonstrated that carbon dioxide contains its 
43wn volume of oxygen. [A. 14]. How would you prove that COg 
is the formula for carbon dioxide ? [C. 99 ; A. 03.] 

U. 

I, How would you prepare a few cylinders of carbon monoxide 
gas ? S]<elch the apparatus you would employ. What experiments 
would you rinake to illustrate the principal properties of the gas ? 
[C. 1913 ; A. 9S]. 

Describe the method of preparation of carbon monoxide from 
carbon dioxide and carbon. Wbat volume of carbon monoxide can 
be obtained theoretically from 100 litres of carbon dioxide, both 
measured under standard conditions of temperature and pressure ? 
iC. oi.] 

How docs water-gas differ from steam ? [C. 98]. 

2. State how you would distinguish physically and chemically 
between carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide [C. 93.] 

How would you separate CO from CO* in a mixture of 
the two gases ? One litre of such a gas-mixture is found to give 
i6oo c.c. of COj both measured under the same conditions. 
Calculate the composition by volume of the gas-mixture. [C. 14], 
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StemoK HI. 

"hydrocarbons. * , 

Hydrocarbons are the compounds of carbon with hydrogen. 
Their number is exceedingly large, and they form what is 
called a homologous series^ the consecutive members differing 
from each other by CH,. Hydrocarbons form the study of 
Organic Chemistry; but three compounds, ms., CH^, 
and CtH4 are the representatives of three homologous seriee, 
and being the more important are treated of in Inorganic 
Chemistry. The hydrocarbons are not chemically active ; all 
of them burn in air, and when passed through a why;e*hot tube 
they split up into hydrogen and other hydrocarbons. 

\/ MARSH GAS oa METHANE. 

(Light Carburetted Hydrogen.) 

Fobmijla CH;. MoLBCtTLAR Wkioht 16. Density 8. 

Occurrence. — It is formed by the decomposition of vege- 
table matter (e. g. leaves of plants ) in absence of air, and is 
therefore found in the free state in marshes (whence the name 
of the gas) and in the bottom of stagnant ponds. It also^occurs 
largely in coal mines and oil pits, and is contained^in coal-gas, 
petroleum, &c. 

^ Preparation. — Marsh gas is prepared by strongly heating 
a mixture of sodium acetate and caustic soda. In the labora- 
tory, dried sodium acetate (NaC^jH^O,) is mixed with an Isxcess 
of soda-lime, and the mixture is strongly heated in an iron tube 
or a copper retort. The gas is collected over water (Fig. 14)* 
NaCaHsO, + NaOH - NaaCO* ^ CH*. 

[Soda-lime is quicklime slaked with a solution of caustic 
soda. As strong heat is required for the above reaction, 
quickHme is added to prevent the mixture from fusing]. ^ 

Properties : Physical. — Marsh gas is colourless, tasteless 
and inodorous. It is half as light as air and is very slightly 
soluble in water. 
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Chemieai-’^lf h Mgkh £&mikt^Wk^ mi iums with & 
non^luminous paU Jiame. A mixiurt af manh ga^ and air (or 
oxygen) explodes violently on ignition. These explosions being 
frequent in coal mines, pit-men call the gas ^iire-damp\ The 
result of its combustion or explosion is carbon dioxide nod 
water— 

CH4 + 20« ->HaO + CO*. 

This resulting CO^ is» by virtue of its suffocating property, 
called by miners ‘choke-damp* or ‘after -dimp.’ 

Marsh gas is decomposed bv chlorine. When a mixture of 
chlorine and marsh gas is exposed to bright sunshine, clouds 
of hydrochloric acid are formed and carbon is deposited on 
the aides of the vessel — 

. CH^ + 2CU = 4HCI + C. 

But usually chlorine acts on marsh gas to produce hydro* 
chloric acid and a series of carbon compounds (the nature of 
jahich depends on the quantity of chlorine used). 

Tests— See chemical properties above. 

Composition- — A known volume (say, 2 volumes) of marsh 
gas and thrice as much oxygen are introduced in a eudiometer, 
and the mixture is exploded. On absorbing the residual 
carbon -'dioxide with caustic potash, we find that z volumes 
of marsh gias require 4 volumes of oxygen to produce z volu- 
mes of carbon dioxide. Out of these 4 volumes of oxygen, 
2 volumes go to form the carbon dioxide, and the remaining 
2 voliynes must unite with 4 volumes of hydtogen to form 
water. These 4 volumes of hydrogen must therefore be 
contained in 2 volumes of marsh gas. 

• CH4 + 20jj == 2H2O + ^^9 

2 Vols. 4 VOlS. 2 VOIS. 

Now, as the densities of marsh gas and hydrogen are 8 and 
I respectively, 16 parts of marsh gas contain 3 parts of hydro- 
gen and (16-4) 12 parts of carbon. Hence its formula 

is CH4. 

*1 * • 

[The composition of ethylene and of csceiykm may it Ater- 
mined by similar methods']. 
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BTHYU^B OB OLSrUNT OAS. 

(Heavy (hirhuretted Hydrogen). 

Fokmui^a. 0,H4. MO14SO0X4AR Weight 28. Dessity 14, 

OoeilrFen(»l.***-£thylenip occurs in coal-gas, the luminosity* 
of which is due chiefly to its presence. 

Preparation. — It is prepared by heating in a flask a mix* 
ture of alcohol {CjHn, 0 ) and strong sulphuric acid. [A quan* 
tity of sand is thrown into the flask to prevent the liquid froth- 
ing up. The acid abstracts the elements of water from alcohol^ 
and ethylene is liberated. The gas is purified by being passed 
through a solution of caustic soda, and is then Collected by 
displacement of water. 

CaHeO H- H^SO^ = H^SOa + HjO + CaH^. 

Or, CjH^O ~ HjO = CjH^. 

Properties : Physical. — Ethylene is a colourless gas hav- 
ing a sweetish ethereal smell. It is almost as heavy as air. 

ChemicaL^Eikylint burns with a highly luminous sfnok)t 
flame. Its mixture with air or oxygen explodes violeiktly on 
ignition. The product of combustion and explosion is carbon 
dioxide and water — 

+ 3^8 " 2HO2 *i“ 2CO2. 

Ethylene combines with an equal volume of chlorine to 
form an oily liquid (C2H4CI2), called ethylene dichloride or 
Dutch liquid ; hence the name ‘olefiant gas.' When, however, 
ethylene is mixed with twice its volume of chlorine and the 
mixture is ignited, ethylene is decomposed — 

C2H4 + 2CI2 " "f" 2C. 

Ethylene is absorbed by strong sulphuric acid. 

Tests. — See above. 

ACETYLENE. 

Fokmula CgH,. Molbcglab Weight 26 . Density IS. 

OcCUrraimt^^-Aceiylene occurs in small quantities in 
coal-gas. It is formed when coal-gas or methane burns in a. 
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limHed smpply of oxygen, when a Btmsen humer burns 
at the base of the t$ibe. 

Preparation.— (0 it U prepared by the action of water 
on Calcium carbide : 

CaC, + 2HaO - CaH^Oa -f C,H,. 

(a) The gas may be synthetically prepared by passing 
an electric current through two carbon electrodes enclosed 
in a glass globe filled with hydrogen. 

Properties: Ittsa colourless gas having a 

disagreeable smell. It i$ more soluble in water than either 
~ methane or ethylene. 

Chemioui — It hums with a bright hut smt^ky luminous 
flamif forming carbon dioxide and water ; 

* 2O2H2 5^2 "* 2H2O + 

When it is passed into an ammoniacal solution of cuprous 
chloride, a red precipitate ^(known as coppsr aatjilme) as 
formed. Nascent hydrogen converts acetylene into ethylene. 

Test. — See above. 

Uses. — Acetylene is used as an illuminant. 

COAL OAS. 

* Coal-gas is a mixture of many compound substances, 
produced L y the destructive distillation of coal. When coal 
is heated without contact of air, it yields («) coke and (i) 
three ^folatile products, viz,, (i) xoal tar, (3) ammoniacal 
liquor^ and (3) coal-gas. For the manufacture of coal-gas, 
bituminous coal is strongly heated in iron retorts : the volatile 
products being conducted through condensers and |anks, the 
tarry matter and ammoniacal watery liquid remain behind 
and coal-gas passes off. Before being collected over water 
in a gas-holder, the gas is led into purifying chambers where 
it slowly passes over slaked lime (CaH^Os) spread on trays, 
and is thus freed from such impurities as carbon dioxide 
^atid sulphuretted hydrogen : 

CaHaO, + CO, - CaCO, ^ HaO. 

CaHaOa + 2HaS - CaHaS* ^ 2HJO 
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conekta df ^ae^vemi gasat which fall insto three 
groups, vis., II luminants, Diluents, and Itnporities. TheUliir 
minants aie ]!i]idn»carbma which im light to the cod-gas 
flame, and the Diluents give out heat when burnt and dilute 
down the hydrocarbons which would otherwise burn with too 
smoky a flame. The avemge amounts of the constituents in 
too volumes of coal-gas ara4he fallowing ; ^ 

Dilumii * — Hydrogen, Marshg^^ Carbon monoxide cent. 

Ethylene, Acetylene, Benzene, &c. 5 ,> 

Impuriiks, — Nitrogen, Carbon disulphide, &c. ... 4 „ „ 

University Examination Questions, 

h 

1. What is Methane and where does it occur in nature ? How 
is it ordinarily prepared in the class ? Describe its properties [C. 
08 ; A. 15], and justify its formula [C. 08.] How would you dis- 
tinguish it from the other hydrocarbons known to you ? [A. 15]. 

2. How is Methane prepared in the laboratory ? Give an 
account of the experiments you would perform to demonstrate 
three of its important properties. [C. 14]. 

3. How may marsh gas be prepared ? [A. 09, 12]. You often 

hear of explosions taking place in coal-mines. What is this due 
to? Are they preventable, and how? fC. 1911]. Describe fully 
how you would determine the composition and molecular formula 
of marsh gas [C/ 1912 ; A. 02, 12]. ^ 

4. 25 c.c. of Marsh gas at N. T. P. are mixed with 300 c*c. 
of air at 27° C. and 750 mm. pressure, and the mixture is esmloded 
by electric sparks. Find the volume of the residual gas at t 7* C. 
and 750 mm. Air contains 20% of oxygen and 80% of nitrogen (by 
volume). *[C. 1916]. 

II. 

Describe fully the preparation and properties of ethylene gas 
[C. 04, q 6 ; A. 04, 13]. Explain how you would distinguish it from 
marsh gas [C. o6].* 

HI. 

1. iHow IS acetylene gas prepared ? Give equations. Describe 
ts properties, rand, give its tests.and usps, .|C. iqiOj 
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ju l^ciribe preparatbn and propeities gas 

(A. 01} Describe the prej^aration of ethylene and acetylei^. How 
would you distinguish between the two gases [A. 19U]. 

3^ &1ciilate ^l^e weight of CO a produced by the complete^ 
combustion of litres of Acetylene [A. 09]* 

IV. 

How is coal«gas prepared end purified ? Give eepaattons to show 
the reaciiopft invoked k the pai4fication [A. 1912] 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE SaLOGBNS and THEIR COMPOUNDS.* 

fThO HalOgfens — The four elements Fluorine, Chlorine, 
Bromine, and lodme constitute a group known as the halogens. 
These elements (and their cotppounds) have strong resem- 
«blances among themselves, and they exhibit a gradation in 
their properties with increasing atomic weight. They •‘ixlay be 
compared as follows. 

Their Physical Features.— {i) The atomic weights of 
Fluorine, Chlorine, Bromine, and Iodine are respectively 19. 
35-5, 80, and 137. ^ 

(3) The first two are gases at ordinary temperatures, 
bromine Is a liquid, and iodine is a solid. Their volatility 
decreases as we pass from fluorine to iodine. 

In their colour fiuoritie is pale yellow, chlorine is 
greenish yellow, bromine is reddish brown, and iqdine is 
violet-bkck. 

{4) All of them have characteristic pungent odours. 

fAefr Chemtoai Features.— (i) They combine with hydro- 
gen alone to fbmt colourless fuming acids. 

(3) They combine with metals to produce similar salts : 
owing to the resemblance of their sodium and potassium salts 
*witfa sed^Bidt the name haiogm (^^salt'^produceri) has .been 
"Tfiven to thcai. 
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(3) In their umon with iyrdrogeii and metals^ the halogeas 
are monovalent and their chemical acttvity decreaaes as the 
atomic weight increases. Thus, in these compounds^ chlorine 
displaces both bromine and iodine, smd bromine displaces 
iodine, but not vite v^etsa. 

(4) Their affinity for oaygeo, on the other hand, increases 
with the increase of atomic weight, Thns, the oxygen com- 
pounds of iodine are the most stable, and iodine displaces the 
other halogens from their oxygen compounds. 

SiCTlON .1. 

Chlorine and Componndbs. 

CHLORINE. 

Atomic Weight 35-5. Dessitv 35*5. MoLBcuLxa Formula Cl*. 

OccUPrOQCe. — Chlorine does not occur in the free state in 
nature,, but is largely found in combination with metals special- 
ly as sodium chloride or common salt. 

Ppeparation.— In the laboratory the gas is prepared 
by either of the following two methods ; 

(a) Small lumps of manganese dioxide and strong hydro- 

chloric acid are gently heat- 
ed in a flask : the chlorine 
gas which is evolved is 
purified and dried by being 
passed through two wash- 
bottles containing water 
and sulphuric acid respec- 
tively, and is collected in a 
jar by downward displace- 
mem of air. ^ 

MnO* 4Ha - MnClj + sH.O + Cl,. 

(b) K ijftixture of common adt, maiq^aaeae dtoxkle, and 
sulphuric acid is heated in a flask, and the evolwed gas is col- 




bwted M-above deKiribedii Tbe leMtipB van ^ in 

two'vi^: \ ■, ■ ' -• . ‘ - 

2Naa'4ta{i«S04-i'MnO,<- Na,S04 4- MaS044xHa0<f Cl^. 
aN«Cl4>3HaS044 M 9 O, - aNaHS 04 ^ MnSjO^-f aH,04Ci|^ 

z. Qilorine is also evolved whcsn hjrdroehloric acid, i? 
acted upon by such oxidising agents as lead dioxi^, potassium 
bichromate, potassium permanganate, and pUric acid. 

3 . Chlmine is produced by the action of an acid on 
bleaphing-powder (CkOCl,) 

CaOCl, + H,S04 = CaS04 + H^sO + Cl,. 

CaOCl, + 2HCI - CaCl, + H ,0 + Cl,. 

4. Chlo^ne is also obtained by the electrolysis of hydro- 
chloric acid Or of a solution of common salt. 

, 2HCI - H, + Cl,. I sNaCl - 2Na + Cl,. 

Manufacture. — Chlorine is prepared for commercial 
purposes by the following methods ; 

Weldon's process. — In this process chlorine is first prepared 
from manganese dioxide and hydrochloric acid, and the 
residual manganese chloride is treated with slaked lime and 
air, with the formation of a compound (called Weldon's mad) 
which acts on hydrochloric add liberating chlorine again. 

■Osaceti's process. — in this method air and hydrochloric acid 
are passed over heated bricks saturated wHh a aohition of 
copper sulphate (which serves as a Catalyzer). This results 
in the decomposition of hydrochloric acid, chlorine being 
set free — 

• 4HCI 4r O, - 2«,0 + 2CI,. 

Elwtrolytie process.— See preparation 0 ^ sodidm and caustic 
zo^ pbap. XXVUI. 

Properties: PA^e/oa/.— Chlorine is a gas of , a greenis^ 
yellow colour, ZfZ Its. name implies. It has a peculiar piugeM 
suffocating odour and it is poisonous to inhale ; hen(», 
•experiments wUh chlorine sre performed in the open ak or in 
a ‘ylimigbt chamber.' Chlorine is nearly si t^aes as bcsu^ as 
W.' and ift- soluble bi uralier (the stdation ^nK ^Usd ekUrimt 
It can, b» es8% ^uefiud. 

11 
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f. Okt$Hm im^porii mi rmeUfy 

€omiines with phosphorus and many fimly dividsd mshdb^ “WM 
ihs /brmation -ff ckiorides. Thus, ni piecte df 
powdeted aiitfttionyi and tWii feaves oi copper when Introdkiced 
into chlorine^ at onbe take fire : and heated sodium burns 
brightly in It — 

P4 4- loCfj • 4^15- I 2Sb 4 jet, iSbCl*. 

Cu + Cl, ■■ CaCla. | aNa 4 Ci, -laNaCK 

2 . Chlorine has great attraction fior hydrogin. It readily 
unites with free hydrdgen add abstracts it from many hydrocar* 
bons \ thus — 

(а) A mixture of hydrogen and chlorine explodes when 
exposed to bright sunlight, hydrochloric acid gas being formed^ 

H, 4 th » »HC1. 

(б) A burning jet of hydrogen continues to burn in a 
jar of chlorine, and fumes of HCl are formed, 

(r) A lighted taper continues to burn when inserted in a 
jar of chlorine : HCl is for me d, and the carbon of the taper 
produces, copious smoke. 

(d) It a piece of filter-paper Is moistened with turpentine 
and plunged into a jar of chlorine, the turpentine 
takes fire and clouds of HCl and soot (carbon) are evolved. 

C,oH,e + 8C1, ^ t6HCl + loC,' 

Xr) Water is slowly decomposed by chlorine under the 
influence of sunlight. 

sH,,0 4 aGl, m 4BCI 4 ^ 

3 ". Chlorine bleaches VigitaBU colouring matters in the 
presence of moisture or water. Thus, when a piece of red cloth 
Is partly moistened with water and theu^^ placed a jar of 
tihlbtfue, the melst portion is decolorised, while the dry portion 
remaiiis unchanged. Similarly, moist red Sowers become 
vidifie W cblbarlesS when thtroduced into ehtoi^. 

OHbtixre Meaeh^ vegetabte colouring mafime (eg. indigo^ 
IHmtate, Ink, ; but diy cModne doee mi 

attack dry coloured substahCeb.^ . The Meaehliig action ot 
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chl^iM ii due to the fact . that ohloiiiie 'Comhi^M tlw 
hydrogen of water, and the liberated oxygen <in ita JMeeeat 
atate) attacks the colouring matters. For industrial uses, 
chlorine is kept Mi tbe form of <chloFid« of lime* (CaOCl,) 
known as ‘bibbing power.’ (See Chap. 3 {^XiX). \ 

4 . Chhrine it a palutAU dimrfttiiuU. Sick-rooms, drainsi, 
Sta. are disinfected with a soludon of bleaching powder. Bjt 
virtne of its afilnity for hydn^n, chlorine decomposes bad- 
smelling gases. For example^ the action of chbrine on Mil' 
phuretted hydrogen is to produce HCl and predpitato sulphur. 

sH.S + sCl, - sHCl + S,. 

5. When chJmine is passed throuj^ a cold solution of an 
alkali, we get a mixture of a chloride and a hypochlorite ; but 
wheh it is passed through a warm and strong alkali solution, a 
mixture of a chloride and a chlorMe is produced. Thus — 

sKOH + Cl, - KCl + Kao + H.O. 

. 6KOH + 3CI, = KCIQ,+ 5KCI + sH.O. 

Tests. — (I) Chlorine is known by its characteristic colour/ 
odour and bleaching properties. 

(2) Chlorine liberates iodine from potassium iodide ; hence 
iodised starch-paper is turned blue by chlorine— 

2KI ^ Cl, - sKCl + 1 ,. 

Uses.^Chlorine is used as a disinfectant and bleaching; 
agent. (See above); 

HYDROCHLORIC ACID oa HYDROOgN CHLQRIDg. 
(MvriaHe Aeid, Spirit of Satf)J 

• Fobhui.a HCl. Holbocl A n Weight 36‘6. Dehsitt 18‘9i. 

OceiurRenee.—- Hydrochloric acid gas is wi^dved. during 
volcanic eruptions. The salts of the add occur picatifully. 

Prcj^rntion.-^ (t) Hydrochlorfe add gas (f.e., hydrogen 
chloride)'' may be synthetically pitpared 
e miieJmrt ef<'>i^drogtn aadekhritu. Wbnntte mhdiiie la h^ 
HTthe dark, no action takes place ; but if the sShetnre is e^qtoied ' 
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to bri^fat sungMae or' is ignited, tlie geses at once ebmbine with 
4ti ‘ » 

H, + Cl, - aHCK 

(i) In the laboratory, hydrochteric add gas is prepamd 
hjf heating in a flask a misct^re af cammm tnU and sulphw^k 
ateid. [The apparatus employed Is that used in the preparation 
of chlorine]. The evolved gas Is dried by passing It through 
one or more wash-bottles containing sulphuric add, and is then 
collected over mercury or by downward displacement of air. 
The reaction takes place In two stages, a very high temperature 
being required for the second reaction— 

NaCl + H,S 04 «NaHS 0 ^i-HCl ^ 

NaCI + NaHSO^=Na,SO* + HCI 
sNaCl I. H.SO^ >ttNa,SO* + iHCl. 

Manufacture,— Hydrochloric acid (in aqueous solution) 
IS obtained in large quantities in the above way. as a bye- pro- 
duct in the 'salt-cake process’ of alkali manufacture (See Chap. 
XXVIII), The hydrochloric acid gas produced in the furnace 
is conveyed to condensing towers (filled with bricks or coke) 
where the gas is absorbed by a stream of water. 

Properties : Phgaioah — Hydrogen chloride is a colour- 
less gas with a pungent choking smell. The gas can be lique- 
fied by pressure only. It is extremely \s 9 fuhle in wahr ; hence 
it fumes in contact with moist air (the clouds being the solu- 
tion of HCl in the aqueous vapour of the air). The solubility 
of the gas may be illustrated, as in the case of ammonia, % the 
Fountain Experiment* Its aqueous solution (prepared by 
bubbling the gas through water) is what is generally called 
hydrochloric acid or muriatic acid. 

When a concentrated aqueous solution of the acid* U healed 
It becom^ more and more dilute until a mixture Ctmtainlng 
nearly to px. of the teial add dtsttls UHichanged at tta?C. ;if, 
on tlmceher band, we^ditltl a dilute solution, it gradually loses 
wa^mndlilbe concentration reaclm to p. c, at the kxmslant 
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<?temfe®f.-^Hydrdigcsn chloride does |iiot biu% nor does it 
support combestkm. la the gaseous oriiiquefied . coudltioa; il 
IS fiot so active as ia aqueous eolutipn, . 

The aqueoiMt soitition of hjrilrogea chloride is stronglf acid 
in its properties; it dissolves oiaay meiids^ forming cjhk>ridee 
and liberating hydrogen. . [See Chlorides]. 

Tests. — (i) Hydrochloric acid gat forms with ammonia 
dense white fumes of ammonium chloride Cl). 

(a) AqMut hydrochloric acid (a) adien heated with manga* 
nese dioxide prodiioes chlorine, and {¥) when added to silver 
nitrate produces a white curdy precipitate of silver chlorhle 
which is soluble in ammonia but not in nitric acid. 

AgNOa V HCl = AgCl + HNOa. 
Oompositioil. — The composition of hydrochloric acid may 
be proved both analytically and synthetically by a number of 
experiments amongst which the following are the chief : 

• Analytic Methods ; {!) Electrolysis. — By electrolysis of 
hydrochloric acid we find it to consist of equal 
volumes ot hydrogen and chlorine. The experiment 
is performed in Hofmann’s apparatus which con- 
sists of three glass tubes connected at the bottom r 
two of the tubes have stopcocks at the top and 
carbon electrodes at the lower ends ; the bulb tube 
serves as the reservoir for the solutiem of hydro- 
chloric acid. 

On fiUi ng the apparatus with strong solution of 
hydrochloric acid and then passing an electric cur- 
rent, hydrogen is evolved, and chlorine which is 
also liberated is dissolved by the liquid. After 
Fig. 41. some time (when the liquid has become saturated 
with chlorine), hydrogen and chlorine are evolved in equal 
volumes — the former from the negative and the latter from the 
positive electrode.^ [sHCl « H, + Cl,}, 

. -^(2) fctioe on Sodium Amalgam.— If we pass sodium amalgam 
a solution ’ of sodium in mercury) into a tube which con* 
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laHiB liydrochlodc acid gas and stands over mercur^v' ' the 
sodiom combines with chlorine, and the resiiliial gas whitA ii 
found to be hydrogen occu{>les only half the volume of the 
original gas (both volumes being measured at the same 
temperakare and pressure)* This shows that hydrochloric rnii 
gas contains half its voluma of hydrogen^ 
sHCl ^ sNa sNaCl 4- 

Synthetic Method*^ A stout glass tube having stpp^ 
cocks at both ends is filled with a mixture of hydrogen and 
chlorine in equal volumes, and the gases made to combine by 
exposing the tube to strong daylight or an electric spark. On, 
opening a stopcock of the cool tube under mercury^no mercury 
rises in the tube, nor does any excess of gas escape. But on 
opening the stopcock under water, the resultant hydrochforic 
acid dissolves in water which fills the tube completely. This 
shows that / volume of hydrogen and r volume of chlorine 
oombine to form 2 volumes of hydrochloric acid gas. 

H, 4 Cl, = aHCl. 

The Formula HCI. — Since 2 volumes of hydrochloric acid gas 
contain i volume of hydrogen and i volume of chlorine, and 
as the densities of the gases are 18*25, i, and 35*5 respectively, 
it follows that 36*5 parts of hydrochloric acid contain i part. of 
hydrogen and 35*5 parts of chlorine. These numbers corres- 
pond to the formula HCI for hydrochloric acid. 

Uses* — Hydrochloric add is employed for the manufacture 
of chlorine, sahammoniac, tin chloride, Ac. 

Ohloridas.^ — Chlorides are the compounds of chloride with 
elements other than oxygen. The salts of hydrochloric acid, 
2. e.f chlorides, of metals, occur plentifully in nature. They are 
formed by the dir'ect union of chlorine with a metal, or by the 
action of hydrochloric acid on a metal, or its dxide, hydroxidk, 
or carbonate. For example — 

Cu + Cla = CuCla. 

Zn + iHCl ZnCU + H,. 

K.O + sHCl = aKCl ^ h; 0 . 

NaOH + HCI ==: NaCl + H.O. 

CaCO, + jHCI = Cka, + CO. + ttgO. - 
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Most metallic cb^c^s evolire fa^drochloi^c; ^add whan 
boated with sulfsihanc apldr aodi^ive ichlpnae wb^ heide# 
with ft |>eroftlde. All soluhlo . ohloridea^ wh^ added to# 
solutioa of silvei ahratOi produce a> UfAiU curdy precipitate qf 
silver chloride (which i$ soluble io ammonia). 

OXIDES AND OXTAOIDS OF CHLORINE. 

[Chlbritie united With hydrogen to form HCl, and with 
nitrogen to form chloride nitrogen (NCI 0 ). It does not 
directly combine with 03tygen,but is made to do so indirectly]. 

The following oxides and oi^acids Of Chlorine are known ; 
they form two series which illustrate the law of Multiple 
Proportions* 

ClgO Chlorine monoxide or HCIO Hjpoofalorous acid, 

• Hypochlorous anhydride. HGlOg Chlorous acid (?) 

CIO. Chlorine ]|>eroxide. HCiO, Chloric ooid. 

Cl «07 Perchloric anhydride. HOIO^ Perchloric acid. 

These compounds are nfore or less unstable bodies, and 
So cannot be preserved. Chlorous acid (HCIO,) has not been 
made ^ but Us salts (called chloriUs) are familiar. 


Chlorine Monoxide (01,0) and Hypochlorous 
Acid (HCIO). 

Chlorine monoxide is prepared by passing dry chlorin# 
over dry precipitated mercuric oxide — 

HgO + jCI, - HgCI, + Cl,0. 

It is a pale yellow gas with chlorine-like smell. When 
heaiec^ it decomposes with ex{^ki9ion^ It dissolves in water 
forming hypochlorous acid — 

C1,0 + H,0 « sHClO. 

' Hypochlorous acid has a yellowish colour and chlorous 
smell. It is very unstable, but Is a powerful bleaching agent 

Of the salts of this acid, called kypochlorUn^ Meactilng 
powder (chloride of lime) is the most important. 

CJhlobine Peroxide (CIO,). 


This gas is prepared by gently beating potossiuim eUoiMe 
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|KCK)a + »H,S04 KCIO4 + ^KHSO^ + HjO-htaO*. 

It is a deep yeilo# gas with ehi6rotis mell. l%e sHghtest heat 
i>r light dcM^ntipOBes It with stolent eicploslon. It Is a powetfui 
oztdisiag agent: phos)>faortis burns in It spontaittoaslf* 

Chlobio Acid (HCIO^)- 

U is prepared by the action of sulphuric acid on an 
aqueous solution of bariMm chlors^-^ 

BaiClO,), + HaSO^ « 3zSb^ + 2HC10». 

It has powerful oxidizing properties : wood, paper, &c. are 
instantly charred and burnt by it. 

Its salts, called chlara/es, of which potassium chlorate 
is the chief, are more stable than the acid. They are soluble 
in water and yield oxygen when heated. 

Pbbchlobic Acid (HCO4). 

This acid is prepared by the action of strong sulphuric 
add on dry potassium perchlorate — 

2KCIO4 + H,SO* s= K.SO4 + sHClO^. 

It is a clear fuming liquid, and is a very strong oxidizing 
agent. It is highly explosive and decomposes even in the 
dark. It produces a hissing sound when dropped into water, 
for which it Has great affinity. ^ 

The salts of this acid, called pirckUratts^ are soluble in 
water, and evolve oxygen when heated^ 

Uniyemiity Examination Qnestions. « 

I. What are the leading members of the chlorine family ? 
Mention all the properties you know of that are common to the 
group. What relation is found to hold between their atoihic 
weights and the other prxipenies found in a different degree in 
each ?,£A. 93-1 

Chlorine, bromine, and iodine are ^id to be members of a 
family of elements. Compare the properties of these elements 
and of their compounds thXt yoU have studied, and hence prove 
die comemoss of the above statement [C. 191 1 ; A I9t3<1 

Compare chlorine, bromine and bdiset statsag tfaepointX of ' 



resemibiaiice tnd diflferem^ [A. 96}. Nania ihe balogans ; wifite 
down carefully the properties of each [A* 05]. 

a. Mention the formula of the varioda oxyacids of each of the 
Halogens [A* 07], 

I 

1. How wdnld you prepate chlorine ? Sketch the apparatus 
you would use and write the equation representing the chemical 
action talcing place [C. 94i 98, 07, 1916 ; A. 95, 1900, 04, 07.] 

How many grammes of chlorine would you prepare from loo 
grammes of sal-ammoniac ? [A. 95], 

2. G ive the important physical and chemical properties of 
chlorine [Q. 94, 07, 190O1 J 3 » A. 95 * ^ 9 <»» «> 4 , 07]. Explain its 
action as a bleaching agent [A. 04]. What are its uses ? [A. 07]* 

^What chemical changes occur when chlorine is passed (a) 
into cold dilute caustic potash, ( 3 ) into hot caustic potash, (c) over 
phosphorus, (d) into slaked lime ? [A. 05]. What would happen if 
you pass chlorine gas through {a) solution of ammonia, (S) slaked 
* lime, (c) sulphuretted hydrogen ? [C 1916], 

34 Mention the chief compounds of chlorine with hydrogen 
and oxygen, giving their various chemical formulae [C, 94 ; A. 94 ]* 

4. Describe carefully, making a sketch of the apparatus, 
how you would prepare and collect hydrochloric acid gas [C. 96, 
61, 19I1, 15 ; A. 19C0]. Slate its principal properties [C. 96] and 
uses [C. 19^1]. 

What quantity of con?mon salt would be required for the 
production of 50 grams of hydrochloric acid ? [C, 96}. 

i4o grams of common salt arc decomposed by sulphuric 
acidf What is the volume of Hydrochloric Acid gas produced 
at 15* C. and 740 mm. pressure,— if NaHSO* is the residue 
left in the retort ? [A- 07], 

3. What is the actioh of hydrochloric acid on (a) zinc, carbon, 
manganese dioxide, calcium carbonate, caustic soda [C. 99] ; 
{d) copper oxide, manganese dioxide, caustic soda ? [A. 08]. 

How can chlorine be distinguished from hydrochloric acid gas ? 
[C. 98]. How would you distinguish hydrochloric acid gas from 
, SO,. [C. 96,01]. 

What experiments would you make to shdw the difference in 
“T^roperties heStween a mixture of equal volumes of hydrogen and 
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chkirine and the hy the chemical ^nioa ol,^hftie 

two gases ? (C. 1912]. 

6. How would you determine the composition of hydrochloric 
-acid gas ? [C. 03,05 ; A. 02, 08]. Describe the means by which 
you would ascertain its formula [A. 1900, 01]. 

7. Write down the chemical formulae for hydrochloric, [sul- 
phuFOUs^ sulphuric] chlorous and chloric acids. What names are 
given to the salts produced when a base is acted on by the above 
acids ? Give examples, (A. 93]. 

Section II. 

Bromine and its Compounds. 

BROJIINB. 

Atomic Wbioht 80, Vapoue Density 80. 

Molecular Formula Br.. 

■ r 

Occurrence— ‘Bromine is found in combination (with 
potassium, sodium^ and magnesium) in sea- water, mineral 
waters, and salt deposits. 

Preparation.— (i ) In the laboratory, bromine is prepared 
by heating in a retort a mixture of potassium bromide, manga- 
nese dioxide, and sulphuric acid. (Compare the preparation 
of chlorine). The apparatus used for the preparation of nitric 
acid is employed in this case, and liquid bromine distil? over. 
The reaction is expressed in two ways — ^ 

2KBr + 3H,S04 + Mn0, = 2KHS04 + MnSO* + aH,0 + Br,. 
2KBr + 2H,SO^ + MnO^ « K^SO* + MnSO* -f 2H,0 + Br^, 

(2) Bromine may also be prepared by passing chlorine 
through a solution of potassium or magnesium bromide : ^ 

2KBr-f-Cl, = 2KCi + Bra. | MgBrg Cla=sMgCI * + Br^. 

Manufacture.— Bromine is manufactured chiefly from 
crude rartta////e (KCl, MgCla, bH^O") obtained at Stassfurt 
(in Germany). This salt contains small quantities of mag- 
nesium bromide. Potassium chloride is first separated ; the 
hot rrt other-liquor (called hititrn) is then made to trickle down 
over round stones In a tower, where it meets an ascending 
stream of chlorine. Bromine is thus liberated (see the last 
-equation above), and its vapour is condensed in a warm. 
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Froperttos : Pitysicai , — Bromine is n 
brown liquid, [It is only non-melallic element that is liquid 
at ordinary temperatures]. It is poasonous and has a more 
irritating Smell than that of chlorine : henoe the Miame 
^bromine/ signifying stench. It ' is volatile and gives ; oS 
brown vapours. It dissolves in water fori^ng a red solution 
called hrommt waUr, 

Gfiernit^^^Brovime resmbles, bm is less active than^ 
chlorine. It is non^inHammable and a non-suppoftcr of com^ 
bustion. But a jet of burning hydrogen continues to burn In 
bromine vapour (forming hydrogen bromide), and phosphorus 
unites with it as with chlorine., Bromine has goa nM^prate 
bleaching properties. 

Tests. — (i) Bromine is recognised by its colour and odour^ 

(a) It produces a yellow colour in contact with starch. 

( 3 ) When bromine-water IS shaken with a little ether or 
carbon disulphide, bromine is dissolved and a brown layer is 
formed in the water. 

Uses. — Bromine is chiefly used in the manufacture of ani- 
line dyes and in the preparation of, potassium bromide which 
is employed in medicine and in photogra|>liy. 


HYbROBROMiC ACID or HYDROGEN BROMIDE. 
Formula HBr. Molecular Weight 81, Db'^sity 40*5. 

Preparation. — (0 This acid is prepared by adding bro- 
^ mine to*a mixture of red (amorphous) phos- 

phorus and water. Red phosphorus and 
water are placed in a flisk which is fur- 
nished with a dropping funnel and a deli- 
very tube leading through a U-tube con- 
Uining also phosphorus. On bromine being 
allowed to drop from the stoppered funnel 
into the flask, hydrobromic acid is evolved. 
Fig. 42. The gas is freed from bromine vapon^ Mil 
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its passage through the phosphorus coBtakied In the U4ub& 
and f $ collected by downward dtsplacement. 

P + 4HgO+sBr =4 H 3 P 04 + 5Hfir. 

(s) In aqueous solution the add Is fovined by pasdni^ 
sulphuretted hydrogen thiougfa bromine-water v 
Br|4*H,Ss= sH6r<4«S. 

PpopWtiBS. — Hydrogen bromide resembles hydrogen 
cUoride in its properties, it is a oolourless fuming gas with a 
pimgem smell. It dissolves in water to form the aqueous acid 
and fs decomposed by chlorine with the liberation of bromine : 
sHBr + Cl, = sHCl + Br,. 

Bromides — The salts of hydrobromic acid, i. e., metallic 
bromidts^ are similarly decomposed by chlorine. When heat- 
ed with sulphuric acid they produce a mixture of hydrobromic 
acid and free bromine ; 

iKBr + aH,S 04 « 2 KHSO, + sHBr ) 

2 HBr + HgSO, « SO, ^ aH.O -K Br,. j 

On the addition of silver, nitrate (AgNOg) to a solution of 
a bromide, a yellowish white precipitate of silver bromide is 
formed, which is only sparingly soluble in ammonia. 

OXYACIDS OF BROMINE. 

No oxides of bromine are known. There are tw6 oxyacids, 
Vfs., hydrobromous acid (HBrO) and bromic acid (HBrOg). 
These acids resemble respectively hydrochlorous acid and 
chloric acid in their properties. They are also prepared by 
the same methods, bromine and barium bromate being respec- 
tively used instead of chlorine and barium chlorate — 

HgO + H,0 + *Br, - HgBr, + sHBtO. 
Ba(BrO,), 4 . HaSO, = BaSO, + aHBrO,. 

Salts of bromic acid, called brofnates^ resemble chlorates. 

tTniwersity Examination Questions {tomd). 

II . ' '' 

I. How may J>i^mine be prepared ? What are its physical; 
and tihemicar properties? [A.’ 09]. 



Describe the ^of^mercial sources and ]»r«|iaratioii of ^bromine* 
How is it cbeioically |>urificd, and what are its uses ? [A. 

3. Write down carefully all the properties of bromine and 
describe the preparation of hydrobromic acid. Sketch the appara- 
tus you would use [A» oi]. 

3. How does Chlbfine differ from bromine in chemical and 
physical properties ? What is the action of each on dilute and 
cold solution of caustic soda and on solution of potassium iodide ? 
Give equationa [C. 03]. ; 

Section III. 

Iodine and its Ooznponnda 

IODINE. 

Atomio Wbight 127. Vapour Da^^aiTY 137* 

Moi^ecdx.ab Formula 

OccurPCmee. -^Iodine is found in combination with sodium, 
'^potassium, Ac. tn sea-weeds and in crude Chili saltpetre 
(called caticki). 

Preparation — (0 It is prepared bv heatings in a retort 
potassium iodide or sodium iodide with manganese dioxide and 
sulphuric acid. Violet vapours of iodine are given off s these 
distil over and condense as dark grey crystals. 
sKI + iH.SO^ + MhOj - K.SO^ +MnS 04 + 2Ha0 + I,. 
aNaI-f3H,S0^+Mn0i = sNaHS04 + MnS04+sH,0 ^ I*. 

[Compare the preparation of chlorine and of bromine}. 

(if Iodine is also liberated when either chlonnC or bro- 
^ mine Is passed through potassium iodide ; 

sKI 4- CI,«jKCI - 4- Ig. I sKI + Br^-sKBr 4- 

Manufacture: (i) Frem Sea’Weeds.r-The, following are 
briefly the steps involved ; (i) Sea-weeds are dried, and bi|fnt, 
whereby an ash named is obtained ; (a) the kelp Is lixi* 
vated- with water, which separates all soluble salts from the 
charcoals and on evaporation throws down ^he less soluble salts ; 
7}) sulphuric atnd is next . a<^cid to the , concentrated litpiid, 
iriB^e^aidpbar js precipitated from sulphides, Ac.,; (4) pn 
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betting the mother ^liquet (iivtileh how contains lodtcles, bro^ 
mided, ^c.) with niangatiese tfibtide, iodine vaporiaes and fa 
condensed In ^pedal etnbenware jars called atuieh. 

(ti) From Calidie. — Iodine is present in caliche as sodium 
iodate. After removal of sodium nitrate from caliche ^ the 
mpiher-Uquor is treated with sodium bisulphite, whereby iodine 
is pftcipUtted as a black solid which, is then subUmed, 

Properties : Phy steal. —lodmt is a greyish black crystal- 
line solid. When heated it easily melts and boils, yielding 
violet vapours (whence the name Hodine') which smell like 
dilute chlorine. Iodine is poisonous and stains the skin. It 
dissolves slightly in water, but readily in an aquedus solution 
of potassium iodide and in ether, alcohol, &c. 

Chemioal * — Iodine is less active than chlorine and broniine, 
either of which displaces iodine from an iodide (see above). It 
has very feeble bleaching properties. It does not burn and does 
not support combustion ; but It unites with many metals 
forming iodides, and readily ignites phosphorus. It forms a 
blue compound with starch. 

T#St» — A solution of starch is turned blue by free iodine. 
[When a solution of potassium iodide alone is added to starch 
paste, there is no change of colour. But with the addition of 
a little chlorine-water or bromine- water, a blue colour is at once 
produced, owing to the liberation of free iodine]. 

US8S^ — iodine U principally used in medicine, and in the 
pieparation of dyeing colours. Potassium iodide |s empla/ed in 
photography. 

B YDRIOIMJ ACm bn HYDROOEK lOfflPE. 

FoBWtnLii HL McUiUctrLaE Wmwr 128. DBBaiTt64 

pFepaF&tion/— This add is prepared in the same wky a^ 
hydrobrbmic acid, iodine being substituted for bromine. The 
reactions are exactly similar. ’ 

NOTE.— Hydrochloric add ise^ily prepared by thO action of 
H^SOa upOti a chloride. But as'tl^ affintty of hydroge# ftar hat* 
mihe o# iodine is less thab its affinity for chtorinr, hydfobromio 
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hydriodk acids caLMoc ba i^ra^rad tba ac%ka^ af li upon 
a bromide and an iodide respectively. Thus, when HgSO* is 
added to potassium bromide or iodide, bydrobromic or hydriodic 
acid is at first formed ; but part of it immediately rcdhces H,S04^ 
with the liberation of sulphur dioxide and free bromine or iodine, 

* 4 “ sElBr + SOg +Hrg, 

HgS04 t 2 HI = aHgO + SOg + I*. 

Properties* — Hydriodic acid resemides HCl and ElBr in 
its ptoperties* But it is very utistabie : even an a<}ueous solu- 
tion of it decomposes by contact with air. 

4HI + O, -aH.O + 2I,. 

lodideau — Hydriodic acid and its salts (iodides) liberate 
iodine on the addition of chlorine or bromine. When sil\;er 
nitrate is added to their solutions, a ytllow precipitate of silver 
iodide is formed which is insoluble in ammonia. 

OXIDE AND OXY4G1DS OF IODINE. 

• Iodic Acid (HlO)a, Iodine Pentoxide or Iodic 

Anhydride (IsOg). 

Iodic acid is prepared <i) by beating iodine with Strong 
nitric acid, or (2) by treating a. solution of barium iodate with 
sulphuric acid. 

3lg +joHNOa « 6HIO3 + loNO + 2H,0, 

Ba(IOg)a + H,S04 -BaS04 + 2HIO4. 

Iodic acid yields iodic anhydride when heated — 

2HIO3 - HgO + 1,0,. 

Bofh tbesej compounds are white solids, soluble in water 
^and stable bodies, saks Of Iodic adid are called iodaUs. 

; PERIODfO Amh 

The true formula of thif acid is HIO4 ; but as it can only be 
obtained diluted with water, it is expressed by the formula 
(HIO 4 , aHjO) or H,IO,. It is obtained by adding iodine to 
an aqueous solution of perchloric acid — / 

^ I - ->2H0£)^ ih la ^ . 

* It iaa cOloiidcss* dcKquescenti cryslaHjne body. Its 

arr called /srieAf/fi, . ^ . . , , . 
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Uuiver^f EnunliuUion Dae^ioas 

'HI. - ■ ■' 

1. Point out thft analogy and difference between Chlorine Ind 
Iodine. Tabulate their derivatives, both acids and salts, naming 
them and giving appropriate formulae [C. ojJ. 

2. How is toditte prepared ? What are its properties ? [C. 09 ; 

A. 96]. How is iodine obtained from kelp? Oesciib^ its important 
physical and chemical properties. [C. 14]* ^ 

How is Iodine prepared from Seaweed ? What weight of Iodine 
is liberated from excess of potassium iodide by the action of one 
litre of chlorine measured at 10* C. and 750 m.m. pressure ? [A.08]. 

How is iodine obtained (o) from kelp, and (^) from caliche ?. 

tA. 1911]. 

3. How would you prepare hydriodic acid ; make a sketch of 
the apparatus you would use [C/ 1915 ; A. 03, 06, 1910, T912]. Give 
a detailed account of experiments you would perform in illustration 
of the properties of the compound [A. 1910}. 

Hydrochloric acid is prepared by the action of sulphuric acid 
upon sodium chloride. What happens if an iodide or a bromide 
is substituted for the chloride ? [A. 06]. Can you prepare hydri- 
odic acid in the same way in which hydrochloric acid is ordinarily 
prepared ? If not, why not ? [C. 14], 

State how you would distinguish between a ‘chlonde’ and an 
‘iodide*. [C. 191 Sr] 

4. Describe carefully how you would prepare and "test iodic 

acid [A. 1912]. 


CHAPTEB XXIV. 

ftULPHUB AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

SKCnoK I. ' 

SULPHUR. 

Symbol Si Atomic Wwoht 32.. MofjuvLBB.WujaBr M. 

OceWfOnOO- — Sulphur, also 'burbtng 

-stoae*), is found M Hs native state ib the vidni^ of voAean^s. 
In combination with metals, it is found in large quantitlM as 
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the wlphldcd— (FeS^), coppir 
praUna (Pbs), zm£ bUnde (ZnS), Ajd. Covabiiied 

’With meulfi .aiid oxygen^ sirfphor l^e eulphi^es-^ 

.fy^j^«m.(CaS04, aH^O), b^vp spar (BaSO^)». Gfa^bsr's .fpjj 
{Na^SO^, ioB.^ 0 ) I ^pwm Sulpfcar 

is dX^o present in small quantities in many organic compound^, 
such as the white of egg. 

]^^€ipvatlpll^^ L The pipparation of a^phnr frqip native 
sulphur or from its ore (iron pyrites) consists of two stages, 
viz*t Extraction and Purification^: 

(i) Native sulphnr is a rocky substance containing earthy 
impurities. ^To separate sulphur ftom these impurities, the 
sulphur rock is piled up on a sloping Hour and then ignite^ 
A pgrt of the sulphur burns, and the heat produced thereby 
melts the rest which is drawn off into moulds. Crude sulphur 
is obtained from iron pyrites by a similar process, 

(ii) Crude sulphur obtainecT by extraction is next refined 
by distillation. The sulphur is 
first melted in an iron-pot (P in 
Fig. 43) whence it is passed into 
an iron-retort (R) where it is boiled 
by m^ns of the fire (F). The 
vapour of sulphur on reaching the 
brick-built chamber (C) at once 
solidifies, and falls to the bottom 

Fig. 43 . as a fine powder called ‘fiowers of 

iviwulphur.' But afterwards when the chamber becomes hot, the 
vaponr condenses Into the liquid state; this liquid is then 
, drawn off through the opening (o) and cam into cylindrical 
moulds whbre the sulphur solidifies. This is the familiar *roll 
sulphur’ or 'stick sulphur/ 

II. Shlphur is now also recovered from the sada-wasfy 
obtained in Leblanc’s method of alkali manufacture. The 
#aste {containii^ calcium sulphide) is treated with carbon 
dioxide in presence of water : the sulphuretted hydrogen evolved 
IS 
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]9 then mixed with air and decomposed by ferric hydroxiite^ 
whereby sulphur is depcisited. 

Effeet 0f Hwt on Sulphur.— 1%e ef!^t of heat on 
sulphur is to produce a series of changes which become more 
remarkable when at different temperatures molten sulphur Is 
allowed to cool. 

(i) Sulphur when gently warmed melts (at ii4®C,) to a 
clear pale yellow liquid. [This liquid when cooled forms the 
prUmatic variety of sulphur]. 

(ii) When further heated the liquid darkens and thickens 
until (at about too^C,) it is Almost black and perfectly vhcid, 

(iii) With increase of temperature (up to 400®) the sulphur 

again becomes mobile. [At this liquid stage p/asftc sulphur 
is prepared]. ^ 

(iv) Finally, at about 448^0., the liquid boils forming brown 
vapours. [These vapours condense to form flowers of sulphur], 

Allotropie Forms of Sulphur.— There are principally 
four allotropie modifications of sulphur, w's., (1) Rhombic or 
Octahedral, (a) Prismatic or Monoclifnicr (3) Plastic, and 
(4) White Amorphous. The first two forms are crystalline^ 
while the last two are amorphous. 

(1) Rhombic Sulphur. — ►This is the form in which native 

sulphur occurs, and is the most ordinary and stable form of 
sulphur. Its specific gravity is a*o5. It is soluble in carbon 
disulphide, and is therefore artificially obtained by evaporating 
a solution of roll sulphur in carbon disulphide. Flcrvers of 
sulphur belong to this ckSs. ^ 

( 2 ) Prismatic Sulphur. — This variety is prepared in the follow- 
ing way : — Sulphur is melted in a crucible, and then allowed 
to cool until a crust forms on the surface. The cr^st is. broken 
through and the liquid sulphur poured out : yellow needle«like 
crystals are found to have formed round the side of the crucible. 
Prismatic sulphur is transparent and brittle ; but it is unstable 
.and changes into the rhombic variety after some time^ Us 
specific gravity is 1*98, and it is soluble in carbon disulphide. 
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($) .Plastic Sulphur.-** When thick and dark molten sulphur 
<which is near the boilings point) is poured Into wat^, a soft, 
elastic, yellow, transparent substance Is produced : this is- 
called Aplastic sulphur.’; It is soon changed Into ordinarjr 
brittle sulphur. Its specific gravity is 1*95, and it is insoluble 
in carbon disulphide. 

( 4 ) Whits Amsrphcus Sulphur;, — It occurs, in small quantities,, 
mixed with *flowers of sulphii^/ from w^htCh It dm be separated 
8y means of carbon disulphide. It is also obtained as a finely- 
divided yellowish white powder (called milk 0/ sulphur) by 
boiling flowers of sulphur and slaked lime in water and then 
precipitating the filtrate with hydrochloric acid, washing and 
drying. White powder- sulphur is insoluble in carbon disul- 
phide and passes into the ordinary yellow form when heated. 

Properties : ip/?ys/ca/.— ^Sulphur is a brijtle yellow solid. 
It undergoes a series of changes when heated (see above). 
Jt exists in four important dlotropic forms which differ to a 
certain jpxient in their properties (see above). As sulphur has 
two distinct crystalline forms (one being produced from 
solution, the other from fusion), it is called dimorphous. 
Sulphur is a very bad conductor of heat and electricity. 

Chemical. — Sulphur bums in the air with a pale blue flame, 
forming sulphur dioxide [S-f02«S0,]. It combines with 
many metals to form sulphides^ and supports combustion in 
some cases. Thus, when copper-foil is introduced into the 
vapour of boiling sulphur, itjburns brilliantly with the forma- 
tion oPcopper sulphide. 

Tests.— ‘(I) Sulphur burns with its peculiar blue flame and 
suffocating odour, (a) Sulphur (whether in the free or combined 
, sta'te) when heated with strong nitric acid yields sulphuric acid. 

Uses. — Sulphur is used in the manufacture of matches,, 
gun-powder, sulphuric acid, &c. 

Uoiversity Examination Questions. 

^ t. Name the principal compounds of sulphur found in the 
crust of the earth, and describe the method you would use to prove 
tharany btm of diem contains sulphur [C. 0$.] 
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2. How is roll sulphur conxioerciallf obtained >[C. 14]- . 

3. Describe, the aUtoiropic forms of sulphur. How are thpy 
•obtained? (C 1911, 14; A,. 08], Compare the properties of the 
allotropic forms of sulphur. [C. 02], 

s^iotioN n. 

SULPHUREMJBD HVDROGEN. 

(Sydrogen Svlphide or Hydi^sulphurio Aeid), 

. # 

Formula. H,8. MOLijccLAB Weioht 84 . Deksity 17. . 

Occurreiice. — It is found in volcanic regions and in 
mineral ^sulphur waters/ It is also formed by the putrefaction 
of animal matters containing sulphur (such as eg^s), and by 
the destructive distillation of coat. 

Preparation — (0 The gas may be synthetically prepared 
by passing hydr5^en over boiling sulphur, or by passing a 
mixture of hydrogen and sulphur vapour through a hot tube : 

Ha + S H.S. 

(a) The pure gas is obtained by heating antimony trisuU 
phide with strong hydrochloric acid : 

SbjjSa + 6H0I- aSbCl, + 3H,S. 

(3) The gas is gentrallf^ prepared by ihe action ^of dilute 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid upon ferrous sulf^hide. Frag- 
ments of ferrous sulphide are placed in a Bask and the dilute acid 
is poured through a thistle funnel : the gas is readily evolved 
without the application of heat, and is collected by displacement 
of warm water (Fig. 13), or by dojrnward displacementr 
FeS + H,S04 « FeSO^ ♦ H;S. 

FeS + itiCl i= FeCl, + H^S. 

Kipp’s Apparatus. — As sulphuretted hydrogen is cons- 
tantly required in the laboratory for analytical purposed, it is 
readily prepared in what is known as Kipp's apparatus (Fig. 44). 
The apparatus has two parts : the lower part consists of two glass 
globes b) joined by a neck ; and the upper part consists 
of a glass globe having a long stem which passes a4r-tig& 
through the neck of the middle globe and reaches Ihe 
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nlost one. 



Fig. 44. 


The middle ^lobc ,hat« iki outlet (if) lif'hcre the 
delivery tube (provided i«fith a stopcodc) to 
fitted in. The uppermost globe is furnishcjd 
with a funnel-tube. 

Ferrous sulphide is inserted into the middle 
globe through the outlet^ and (the stopcock i 
being open) sulphuric acid is poured through 
the funnel until the acid fills the globe (a> 
and reaches the ferrous sulphide in globe 
The evolution of the gas soon commences. 
When the gas is no longer required, the tap 
(i) is closed, and the pressure of the gas 
produced forces the acid in globe (o) up 
through the stem, so that the acid cannot 


come in contact with ferrous sulphide. Further evolution of the 
gas is thereby stopped^ until the tap is opened again. 

This apparatus is also used to obtain a ready supply of 
hydrogen, zinc being substituted for ferrous sulphide. 


Properties : Physioat. — Sulphuretted hydrogen is a 
colourless Igas having the offensive smeil of rotUn eggs^ It 
dissolves in cold water, and imparts its own smell to the 
solution. When inhaled in the pure state it is poisonous. It is 
heavigr than air, and can be changed rather easily into the 
liquid and solid states. 


Ghemioal. — i. It hums with a bluish flame. When the 
supply of .air or oxygen is limited fas when the gas burns 
in a jar), sulphur is deposited on the inside of the veuel : 
zHgS -f Oj, = 2H,0 4- aS. 

But when there is free access of air, water and sulphur dioxide 
are produced : 

► ^ sHfS-i-sOg *a aHsO-faSO). 

. A mixture of two volumes of H,S and three volumes of 
oxygen explodes violently when Ignited. 
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a. An agumti ^ ikt gat has feebh ncid pfo^ptrim^ 

Hence it i« eometimes called ^faydrosulphuric acid* or ‘sulphyd^ 
ric acid.* Sulphuretted hydrogen acts upon many metals and 
metallic salts to form mlphidn. Thus silver, lead, &c. are 
tainlsbed in contact with the gas, owing to the formation of the 
sulphides. (See below). 

Solution of soda or of lime absorbs sulphuretted hydrogen 
forming a *hydrosutph!de.* # 

NaOH ^ H.S - NaHS 4- H^O. 

CaH^O* + »HgS » CaH^S, -f aHjO. 

3. Sulphurttted hvdrogiri is a reducing agent\ and when 
It is acted upon by (a) oxygen, (i) the halogens, (r) sulphur 
dioxide, (d) sulphuric acid, and (e) a ferric salt, sulphur is 
deposited in each case : 

(a) Oxygen of the air has no action on dry sulphuretted 
hydrogen, but slowly decomposes its aqueous solution — ^ 

sHgS ^ Oj ■■ iHjO + aS. 

(^) When sulphureted hydrogen is brought in contact with 
the halogens, reactions of the following nature take place — 
H,S + CU « xHCl + S 

(c) Sulphuretted hydrogen reduces sulphur ^iioxide : as 
both these gases are evolved from volcanoes, native sulphur is 
probably also formed by this reaction — 

SO, + aH,S m sll,0 + jS, » 

(d) The following reaction explains why sulphuretted hjdro* 
gen cannot be dried by being passed through sulphuric acid — 

H,S04 + H,S « aH,0 + SO, + S. 

(e) When sulphuretted hydrogen is passed through a solu- 
tion of ferric chloride, the salt is reduced to the ferrous state-^ 

sFeCla + H,S « rFeCl, 4- sHCl 4 - S. 

Sulphides : Sulphuretted Hydrogen ae a Reagan 
Sulphides are the compounds of metals with sulphur, such 
are ferric sulphide (iron pyrites, FeS,), lead sulphide (galena. 
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PbS), fiilver ftCtlphide (AgtS), Most sul^tdcis w itisoioble 
in water (those of sodium, calcium^ ftc., being 

ett^epttons). 'The sulphides of the metals anliittosif, arseiiiCi 
bistnuth, cadmium, oOppett lead, mercury, sod 4 n, are insoluble 
in diiuii acids; while the sulphides of aluminium, chromiunly 
cobalt, iron* manganese* nickel, and zinc, are insoluble in 
alkaiint liquids. Sulphides of dilFerent metals have also charao« 
teristic colours. These two peculiarities (solubilttf and colottr) 
enable us to detect a sulphide of a particular bietal. 

When sulphuretted hydrogen is passed through the solutmt 
of some metallic salts, sulphides af the particular meials are 
precipitated. Hence, sulphuretted hydrogen is a valuablp 
reagent in chemical analysis (see Appeudjbc). By its meauia 
we can (i) identify many metals in their solutions, and (z) 
separate them from one another /m a mixture. Thus, If we 
pass sulphuretted hydrogen through the acidulated solutions 
of the following salts — copper sulphate, lead nitrate, antimony 
chloride, ferrous sulphate, and zinc sulphate—* the results will 
as follows : 

CuSO^ + H,S=HgS04 i*CuS (black precipitate) 
Pb(NOJ. + HaS=3HN03 + PbS( „ „ ) 

zSbCl3-l«3H4S«6HCl4-Sb,S, ( ., „ ) 

{znlot+HlIl 8 *'* "O 

Sulphides of copper, lead, and antimony being insoluble 
in the acid are precipitated. But as the sulphides of iron and 
zinc are soluble in the acid, no precipitate is formed by the 
passage of sulphuretted hydrogen through their acid solutions. 
If however a little ammonia or any other alhaii be added to the 
solutions (so as to neutralize the acid), precipitates at once 
appear : 

FeSO^ + H,SssH,S 04 + FeS (black precipitate). 

^ 2«nS04 ^ H gS ^ Hj|S04 ZnS (white „ )• 

TgStS^-*(i) Sulphuretted hydrogen is known by its odour, 
(s) A piece of paper moistened with a solution of lead 
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ftci&tate is sUuned bla^k by iidpburetted hydrogen {owing 
the formation o£ blsu^k atilphide). 

Campi|Sttioa«^lf tin is heated in a known volame of 
aniphureUed hydrogen^ Un s^phide i$ formed and the volume 
of the liberated hydrogen is found to be equal to the volume 
of sulphuretted hydrogen used* Hence, hydn^gm sulpkidi 
contains i/s awn pa/ums Aydragsn* 

I As a volumes of sulphuretted hydrogen contains z volumes 
of hydrogen and as the densities of the gases are 1 7 and i 
respectively, 34 parts of sulphuretted hydrogen must contain 
2 parts of hydrogen and 53 parts of sulphur. Hence^ the 
formula of sulphuretted hydrt^en is HgS. 

UniversHy Bxamtaiatlcm Questions. 

1.. State what you know of the occurrence of Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen in nature [A. 98]. 

2. Describe the preparation of sulphuretted hydrogen [C. 95, 
97, 1910, 15 ; A. 95, 98, 07, 13]. Sketch the apparatus used in Its 
preparation [C. 04, 1910 ; A. 1913). 

Make a careful diagrammatic drawing of Kipp’s apparatus and 
explain how it is used for the preparation of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas [C. 09, 13]. 

3. Describe the properties of sulphuretted byt^rogen [C. 95, 
A. 98]. State the physical properties of the compound. Is it an 
acid, or a , base, or a neutral substance ? How would you prove your 
statement ? [C. 10]. What happens when the gas is burnt ? [C. 97]. 

Compare the physical and chemical properties of the hyirogen 
compounds of nitrt^en and sulphur [C* I9f5j. 

4. Explain fully the use of sulphuretted hydrogen as a chemi* 
cal reagent [C. 95, 97, 09, 191 1 ; A. 95, 07]. How and why is this 
reagent used in the separation d[ lead, zinc, and calcium from a 
mixture of solutkms of the nitrates of these metals ? [C« i90o]« 

5. Describe what takes place when sulphuretted hydrogen is 

passed through solutions of (a) caustic potash, (^) lead nitrate, 
(c) arsenic trioxide [A. 95]; (d) lead nitrate, (<?) antitdony chloride 
if) sodium hydrate [C. 02], ig) silver nitrate, (M) copper sulphate 
[C. 04] t (i) copper sulphate, (/) ferrous chloride, (^) magnesium 
sulphate [C. 1915]. ' ^ 
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6. , Wlmt of hydrogen nt :jo?Cf a®d 72a 

m.m. is required to ccwiveri i graio of co|»per sulphate (CeS04, 
4H4O) into copper sulphide ? How much ferrous sulphide would 
be required to yield the requisite volume of sulphuretted hydrogen ? 
[A. 19103. 

7. What volume of sulphur dioxide Would you get at 15*0. 

add 740 m.m. by burning sulphuretted hydrogen obtained from 
I r grammes otf sidphide of iron ? Fe ^ 56. {€. 3]. 

8. By wimt tests would you recognise sulphuretted hydrogen ?’ 
[C. 1900, 09:; A. i9oa|. 

9. How would you determine the composition of the gas V 
fC. 1900, 09 ; A. 19133, 


Section III. 

Oxides and Ozy acids of Sulphur. 

SULPHUR DIOXIDE o» SULPHUROUS ANHYDRIDE, 

Formula 80,, Molicoulab Wkight 64. Density 32. 

Occurrence. — This gas is given off from volcanoes, and 
is sometimes found in the air of large towns. 

Prepuration. — (I) In the laboratory the gas is prepared 
by beating strong sulphuric add with copper, [Mercury, lead, 
or silver may be used instead of copper]. The evolved gas 
may be dried by bubbling it through strong sulphuric acid, 
and is then collected by downward displacement (or over 
merepry). See Fig, 15. 

Cu ^ 2 H,S 0 * » CUSO4 4 - aH ,0 + SO,. 

(a) On the large scale it is obtained by burning sulphur or 
iyon pyrites (ferric sulphide) in air, 

S+OfiS-SO,. I 4FeS8 + iiOg -sFejOj + SSOg. 

(3) A (4) It may also be prepared bj^ heating strong sulphuric 
mid with^ sulphur or carbon^ as also by heating sulphur with 
capper axide or manganese dioxide, 

aH,S04+S«jH*0 + 3SO,. 
jHjSO^ + C«aH,0+C0, -faSOjj. 
aCuO+aS-^Cu.S + SO^, \ MnOa + 2S»MnS + SO,. 
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Properties : dioxide is ^ eohmrhss gat 

having a pungent sufvcatihg tmelL Of a!l the g&ses it is the 
most easily condensible : HquM sulphur dioxide U obtained 
by passing the dry gas through a spiral tube immersed in a 
freezing mixture (i. e^ a mixture of ice and salt). 

Gfl^micaL-^l» It does not burn, nor does it ordinarily 
support epmbustion. But finely-divided iron and some other 
metals burn when heated in the gas, and lead peroidde (PbOs) 
glows in it spontaneously with the formation of lead sulphate 
(PbS04). 

2 . It unites with water, forming sulphurous acid (H , SO» ). 

3. It is a powerful reducing and bleaching agent. Thus, 
when moist red roses are placed in a jar of the gas, the colour 
of thy Rowers is at once destroyed. Its action on potassium 
bichromate and iodic acid are further examples of reduction. 
(See below). 

4. In presence of water it converts chlorine into hydro- 
chloric acid : hence its use as an antichlor. 

SOa + 2H2O + CI,==H,S04 ^ 2HCI. 

5. Sulphur dioxide and sulphuretted hydrogen decompose 
each other with the liberation of sulphur ; 

SO. + aH.S^sS+aH.O. 

Comparison of Chlorine and Sulphur Dioxide as bleaching agents.— 
Chlorine and sulphur dioxide agree in this respect that both 
bleach in presence of water. Their modes of actlosb are 
however reverse to each other : 

(1) Chlorine bleaches by oxidationT It liberates oxygen from 
water [Cl, -t- H,0=2HCi + O], and the nascent Oxygen oxidizes 
the colouring matters with the production of colourless com- 
pounds. On the other hand, sulphur dioxide bleaches by 
reduction. In this case hydrogen is liberated [SO^ 4*211,0^ 
H,S04 + sH], and the nascent hydrogen reduces the colouring 
matters tol:olourless compounds. 

<2) Decoiorization by chlorine is permanentf i. e., once a 
substance is bleached by chlorine the original colour cannot 
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be restored* Wberees^ sulphur 4msi4e 4s 

resiorMi : in this case the orfgiiial CQkMir can be reprodooed 
when the bleached substances are treated s/ith dilute sulphuric 
acid or with a weidt alkali. Heiice» bleached flannel gradualiy 
becomes yellowish when washed with soap. 

( 3 ) Some articles (such as papers silk, sponge, wool) are 
injured by ahlorine : so they are always bleached by meana 
of sulphur dioxide. Sulphur dioxide is also an untkhhr^ u r. 
it removes traces of free chlorine left in goods that have been 
bleached by chlorine. 

The Uses^ of sulphur dkucirfe are as a bleaching agent and 
antichlor, as a disinfectant and preventive of putrefaction and 
fermentation, and as an ingredient in die manukcture *af 
sulphuric acid. 

Tests* — (1) Sulphur dioxide is recognised by its smell 
jind bleaching action. 

( 3 ) Paper moistened with potassium bichromate is turned 
green by sulphur dioxide. 

( 3 ) It turns paper moistened with a solution of iodic acid 
' (or an iodait) and starch to a blue colour, owing to the libera- 
tion of iodine : 

2IJIO3 + 4 HaC) 4 - sSOa « 5 H,S 03 + I3. 

Composition. — The volumetric composition of Sulphur 
dioxide may be shown in the same way as that of carbon 
dioxide ; the same apparatus being used in this case. «By 
burning a fragment of sulphur in a known volume of oxygen 
it is found (when the apparatus has cooled) that the volume 
of sulphur dioxide produced is equal to the volume of oxygen 
used. Hence, sulphur dioxide contains its own volume of oxygen. 

Knowing the density of sulphur dioxide to be 33, it can 
then be easily ascertained that its formula is SO3. 

SULPHUROUS ACID, HaSO,. 

• This acid is produced by passing sulphur dioxide into 
water. The acid is known only in aqueous solution and smells 
of sulphur dioxide. It is very unstable, and gives off SO^ 
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when heated. It la a redneiarf agebt : thm, lahen exposed to 
the air it is slowly coni^iied into aolphurlc acid — 
sHgS03 j — iH 2SO4 . 

Sulphites am the salts of sulphurous acid. They ate 
produced by the utiioo of sulphur dioxide with alkalleSt or 
by the neutralisation of sulphurous acid by alkalies or carbo- 
aatesv For example-^ 

iK0H + S0,=K,S03 + H,C). 

aNa6H + H,S03 = Na,S03 + sH.O. 

The characteristics of sulphites are the following — 

(i) When a solution of a sulphite is wartned v(lth 
or HCl, sulphur dioxide is given off. Thus, 

Na,SO, + H,SO^ = Na.S04 + H.O + SO.. ^ 

(a) Sulphurous acid and solutions of sulphites are reduced 
by nascent hydrogen, with the liberation of H.S: 

H.SO3 + 3H2 = H.S + 3H.O. 

(3) Sulphites form with barium chloride a white precipitate 
of barium sulphiU (which is soluble in HCl) : 

Na.SOs + BaClfl = BaSO^ s- aNaCl. 

SULPHUR TRIOXiDE on SULPHURIC ANHYDRIDE. 

Formula SOg. Molecular Weight 80. Vapour Density 40, 

« . 

Preparation- — It is prepared as follows : 

I. By passing a mixture of dry oxygen and sulphur dioxide 
over heated platinized asbestos or spongy platinum contained 
in a bulb-tube. Dense white fumes of sulphur trioxiifie are 
produced, which may be condensed in a receiver. 

2SO. + 0 , « 2SO3. 

(In the above reaction, the findy-divided platintint acts as 
^ Su\pV\uT ifvoxtde ‘^s now being prepated on 

a large scale by this method, for the subsequent production of 
sulphuric acid. The Contact Process, as it is called, is expected 
to be a serious rival of the Chamber Prbcm of manufacturing 

sulphuric acid, described below]. 

Sr By heating Kordhausen sulphuric add : / 

H.S.Oy 3= H.SO* + SO 3 . 
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3. By; heating sulphuric acid with phosphomS pentoxide 
< which withdraws the elements ot water from acid)!: 

H,SO* + P»0. « aHPO, ^ SO.. 

Properties. — It is a white, silky, crystalline solid which 
easily melts to a colourless liquid and boiU at 46°G. When 
passed through a ^red-hot tube, the vapours of sulphur trioxide 
are decomposed into sulphur dioxide and oxygen. Sulphur 
trioxide is very hygroscopic : thus it fumes in the air» and 
unites with water energetically (with a hissing sound) to form 
sulphuric acid. [H.O + SOa 

SULPHURIC ACID on HYDROGEN SULPHATE. 

FOEMUI.A H,SO*. Moi.lBOaJLAB WxioHT 98. 

Preparation. — rhe preparation of this, the most usefid 
of \he acids and the most important of all manufactut^d 
chemical substances, consists in the oxidation of sulphur 
dioxide in the presence of water (i. r., in the oxidation of sul- 
phurous add). But as this oxidation cannot be directly effected 
* by the oxygen of the air, it is brought about by an oxide of 
nitrogen (NO^)- Nitrogen peroxide gives up half of its 
oxygen to sulphurous acid to form sulphuric acid, and then 
• replenishes its loss from the oxygen of the air. 

Laboratory Method. — To prepare sulphuric acid in 

the laboratory the follow- 
ing method is adopted. 
A. large flask is fllted up 
with live tubes, throtigh 
four of which are ^passed 
— (1) Sulphur dioxide, 
obtained by heating sul- 
phuric acid with copper ; 
(3) Fumes of nitric add, 
prepared form nitre and 
Fig. 45. sulphuric acid ; (3) Steam 

obtained by boiling water ; {4) Pure air, of which only oxygen, 
is required. 
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Tbe fifth lube is for the exit of weste gases, mainly nitrogen. 
When tbe exp^lmeht Is complete, sulphuric add is found to 
have collected in the ftaak. The following equations represent 
the reactions: 

SO, + aHNOa * H,SO, + 2 NO, (i) 

SO, + HaO + NO^ « H,S04 + NO ... (U) 
2N04 0,»aN0, ... (Hi) 

NOji produced in the first reaction oxidizes Hj,SO, (that is, 
50,+ H,0), and Is itself reduced to NO which combines 
with the oxygen of the air to form NO, again. This NO, 
again acts upon HjSO, and is itself changed into NO which 
carries oxygen once more from the air. Thus when once the 
action has been started by the nitric acid fumes, reactions (ii) 
and (in) go on in alternation, — nitric oxide being the 'caiTicr 
of oxygen,' 

Manufacture.— The processes employed in the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid are essentially the same as those des- 
cribed above, and the reactions are the same. The Sulphuric 
Acid Works, the general arrangement of which is represented 
here in rough outlines, consist mainly of these parts— 

I. Furnace for burning iron pyrites or sulphur in order 
to obtain sulphur dioxide and air. 

I. Nitre oven for producing nitric acid fumes. 

3 . Boiler for producing steam. 



Fig. 46. 

4. Chambers, made of lead and enclosed within limber 
frames, in which the acid is formed. 
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5. Gay*Lus$ac Tower and Glover Tower wbi^ oconomtae 
the process of manufactore by respectively absorbing and 
restonng nitrogen peroxide which escapes with the waste gases 
from the chambers. 

The hot gases from the burners (ers. sulphur dioacide^ air, 
and nitric acid fumes) are drawn through the whole apparatus 
by means of a powerful draught fi^om a chimney. The gases 
pass up through the Glover tower into the chambers which 
are supplied with steam by means of jets connected with the 
boiler. First the nitric fumes unite with SOg to form 
HgS04 and NOg — 

: • SO. + aHNOg - HgS 04 + 2 NO 3 . 

Then the reactions represented by the following equatiotis 
go on alternately to form H2SO4 which collects at the bottom 
of the c bambers, — 

SOa + HgO 4- NO 2 « HaS04 + NO. 

. 2 NO + Oa - 2 NOa. 

)/ The unused nitrog |g.n. an d 

nitrogen) passTroin tFe chambers ihTd the Gay-Lussac tower 
where nitrogen peroxide is absorbed by sulphuric acid, and 
other waste gases are allowed to escape through the chimney. 
The niiraied sulphuric acid is then pumped to the top of the 
Glover towvr where the absorbed nitrogen peroxide Is liberated 
again and then returned to the chambers for fresh use. 

Note i — When there is want of steam in the chambers, a 
peculiar white crystalline compound is formed, called chamber 
crysims. These crystals are immediately dissolved by water and 
decomposed into sulphuric acid and oxides of nitrogen. 

Note 2.— Pure sulphuric'^tidd ^cd.nnoX be prepared in the 
chambers, because the hot conrtentrated acid would attack the 
lead of which the chambers »ore made. The acid obtained from 
the chambers ^on tains only 68 p. c. of pure HgS04, and is called 
‘chamber acld.^ After evaporation in leaden pans the acid 
acquires a specific gravity of rys, f«^.icontaining 8 r p. c. of pure 
• HsS 04, and is commercially known as ‘brown acid.* By further 
concentration in platinum or glass vessels the acid reaches the 
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Strength of ^8 p* c. (<^^ecific gravity 1*842) is then i^Ued 
in commerce ml The nbhrevition ‘B, 0 ,V.’ is sometimes 

used for brown oil of vitriol. 

Proporties: Physioal ^ — Commercial sulphuric acid Con- 
tains many impurities and is therefore more or less coloured. 
The pure acid is a colourless and odourless oily or sympy 
liquid which is more than i| times heavier than water. When 
cooled, it condenses to colourless crystals. When heated, it at 
first gives off sulphur tri oxide, and then boils unchanged at 
338°C. ; but when extremely heated, it decomposes into 
sulphur dioxide, oxygen and water. 

Chemical. — t. Tke acid has great afintiy for water, 
and is therefore used as a drying agent. It abstracts the 
-elements of water from organic compounds, and unites <with 
water to form hydrates having the formulae H^O) and 

(HjSO*. 2H,0). Thus, it decomposes formic acid, oxalic acid, 
and alcohol {Vide pp. 150, 156); and carbohydrates [e> g, 
starch, sugar, paper, wood) are charred or blackened by the acid 
— abater bfeing absorbed by the acid and carbon left behind : 

CgH^oOfi (starch) -6C + sH^O. 

CiiH,,Oj4 (cane-sugar)* 1 2C 4 - nH, 0 . 

The acid is a powerful caustic and causes painful wounds. 

2. Sulphuric acid at lacks most 0/ the metals. Iron, 
magnesium, manganese, and zinc are acted upon by the cold 
and dilute acid, hydrogen being evolved. Antimony, bismuth, 
copper^ lead, mercury, silver, and tin are acted upon bv the 
<hot and concentrated acid, with the liberation of sulphur 
dioxide. But gold and platinum are not attacked by the acid. 

Uses. — Sulphuric acid is put to varied uses in art and 
trade. It is required in the manufacture of hydrochloric, nitriCi 
and other acids. By its means are prepared ^sodaV(i\ e, sodium 
carbonate, which is necessary in manufacturing soap and glass) 
and compounds of phosphorus (which are used at manures)# 
It is also used in rehning petroleum, and in voltaic batteries 
for producing electricity. 
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Test.— See below. " - 

Sulphates.— These are the salts of sulphuric acid. Being 
a dibasic acid^ sulphuric acid produces two series of salts, viz., 
'normal salts* (as K^SO^) and ‘acid salts* (as KHSO^). 
Nearly all sulphates are soluble in water : except sulphates pf 
calcium and stroatium which are only slightly soluble, *and 
sulphates of lead and barium which are insoluble in water 
and acids. The characteristic tests for sulphates are these-r^ 

(1) k solution of barium chloride, when added to a Solution 
of a sulphate (or to sulphuric acid), produces a white precf- 
pitate of barium sulphate which is insoluble in dilute hydro* 
chloric aci(f. 

^ NatSO^ + BaCl2“BaS04 + zNaCI. 

(2) Similarly, lead nitrate produces a white precipitate of 
lead sulphate. 

• PWNOa)^ + H2SO4 « PbS04 + 2HNO3. 

(3) When a sulphate is mixed with sodium carbonate and 
then heated on charcoal in the reducing blowpipe dame, a 
sulphide is produced. 

[The above are the tests which serve to distinguish a 
sulphate from a sulphite. They are also distinguished by the 
fact that sulphites evolve sulphur dioxide when acted on by an 
acid, whereas sulphates do not]. 

PwosuLPHURic Acid, H 2 Sa 07 .—This may be regarded as 
a compound of a molecule of H2SO4 with a molecule of SO3. h 
is prepared in large quantities at a place in Saxony, whence it is 
called Nordkausen Sulphuric Acid. It is a fuming oily liquid, and 
is therefore also called Fuming Sulphuric Acid, When heated it 
gives off sulphur trioxide. 

Thiosulphuric Acid, HaSgOg.— This unstable acid forms the 
important salt Sodium Thiosulphate, NagSgOg, which is largely 
•used in photography under the familiar name ‘hyposulphite of 
50 ^’ or simply kypOm 
13 
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UniTersity Examination Questions. 

I. 

1* Describe the preparation of sulphur dioxide and make a 
sketch of the apparatus used (C. 99, 03^ 1910, 1912 ; A. 05, 1910]. 

2. Describe the properties of sulphur dioxide [C. 99, 1912J. 
How would you prepare sulphur from the gas ? [C. 1912]. By 
what properties can sulphur dioxide be distinguished from 
ehlOrine? [C. 1910]. Compare the action of chlorine on vegetable 
colour with that of sulphur dioxide. [C. 1913). 

3. What happens when this gas is dissolved in water, and the 
solution thus obtained is treated with {a) chlorine water, {&) solution 
of caustic potash ? Give equations in each case [C. 03]. 

What takes place when this gas is allowed to come;.into contact 
with (a) sulphuretted hydrogen, (^) lead peroxide, (c) caustic soda, 
(d) hydrogen dioxide ? {A. 05]. 

4. State concisely how the composition of sulphur dioxide has 
been determined. Make a sketch of the apparatus required 
[C. 06]. How will you ascertain that the formula SO2 represents 
the composition of sulphur dioxide gas ? [A. 05]. 

5. How may sulphur and sulphur trioxide be obtained ftom 
sulphur dioxide ? [A. 1910]. 

II. 

I. Describe an experiment by means of which sulphuric acid ' 
can be prepared in the laboratory [A. 99]. 

Mention briefly but concisely the process by which sulphuric 
acid is produced, and enumerate the chief uses of the substance 
for industrial purposes [C. iQit]. 

^,2. Give a short account of the method employed in the manu- 
facture gf sulphuric acid [C. 1913, 16 ; A. 93, 96, 05, 06, 07^ 19^0]. 
Explain carefully the action of nitric oxide in its manufacture 
[A. 94, 99]. What impurities are generally present in the commer- 
cial acid, and how may they be removed [C. 1916 ; A. 05]. 

Draw carefully a diagrammatic sketch of the plant used for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid by the * lead chamber process.* 
Name each part of the plant and state its uses. How is sulphuric 
acid concentrated ? [A. 1914]. 

3. Mention the principal properties of strong sulphuric acid 
[A. 99]. What are its properties and tests ? [C. I9*3l- 

4. Give the equations representing the action which talces 
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place (a) when copper, common salt, and caustic potash are treated 
with this acid [A. 961, { 3 ) when strong sulphuric acid is heated with 
carbon, sulphur, copper, and common salt. [A. 1900]. What is 
the test for a sulphate ? [A. 1900]. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

PHOSPHORUS AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

* Section I. 

PHOSPHORUS. 

Atomic Weight 31. Molecular Formula ani> Weight P4, 124. 

0ccurr6nC6. — Phosphorus cannot be found in the free 
state in nature. It occurs in combination, chiefly as cajcitim 
phgsphate, (i) in the minerals apatite and phosphorite^ (ii) in 
plants, and (iii) in the bones, brain, and urine of animals. 

Prepapation. — I. Ordinary phosphorus is prepared by the 
following two methods : 

(i) Bone-ash, which is almost pure calcium phosphate 
[Ca;i(P04)3], is mixed with sulphuric acid, and is thereby 
decomposed into insoluble calcium sulphate and orthophos- 
phoric acid — 

CajC POJ2 + 3 Ha SO4 - sCaSO* + 2 PO4. 

The 9 f\d solution is then filtered,^ concentrated, and 
mixed with powdered charcoal. The dry mixture is heated 
in earthen retorts the stems of which dip under water. At 
first orthophosphoric acid is changed into metaphosphoric acid, 
whicd is decomposed at a high temperature by the charcoal,, 
and phosphorus distils over — 

H3PO4 - HaO + HPOj,. 

2HPO8 -1- 6C = Ha + 6CO + 2P. 

(ii) Phosphorus is now also prepared directly from calcium 
phosphate by heating it with carbon in an electric furnace — 

Ca5(P04)a + 14C » jCaCa -I- SCO + 2P. 

II. Bed or Amorphous is obtained by beating 

•ordinary phosphorus for some days, without access of air, at a 
temperature between 240® and 250^0. [When heated above 
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36d®C. the red phosphorus is. again changed into ordinary 
phosphorus and burns]. ' 

Two Forms of Phosphorus.— Phosphorus extsts in two 
forms, viz., Ordinary or Yellow Phosphorus and Red or 
Amorphous Phosphorus. These two varieties differ widely in 
their properties; but that they are the alldtropic modifications of 
the same element is evident from the following considerations : 

(i) Ordinary phosphorus can be converted by heat into red 
phosphorus ; and when a certain weight of red phosphorus is 
heated again in a vessel containing carbon dioxide (so as to 
prevent combustion of the phosphorus), the same quantity of 
yellow phosphorus is produced. 

(ii) Both the varieties produce, when burnt, the same 
weight of phosphorus pentoxide. 

Properties* — Phosphorus readily combines with hydrogen, 
oxygen, sulphur, and the hUogens. But while ordinary 
phosphorus is very active, red phosphorus is inert. The 
properties of the two varieties are in minv respects reverse to 
each other, and are given below in parallel columns : — 

Ordinary Phosphorus, j Red Phosphorus. 

1. Yellowish, transparent, soft like i. Opaque, hard, and almost 

bees’- wax : becomes hard, amorphous. 

brittle, and crystalline at o®. 

2. Specific gravity 18. 2. Specific gravity 2‘2. 

3. Insoluble in water, slightly 3. Insoluble in all the solvents, 
soluble in ether, alcohol, &c., 

readily soluble in carbon 
disulphide. 

4. Highly poisonous. 4. Non-poisonous. 

5. Melts and burns at about 44®. 5. Melts above 250® and burns 

at 260®, 

6 . Luminous in the dark (whence 6. Non-luminous, oxidizes slowly 

its name) and fumes in moist when exposed to moist air— 

atr — hence it is kept under hence it need not be kept 

water. under water. 

7. Ignites easily by friction, even 7. Not ignited by friction upon 

by the mere handling— ordi- ordinary rough surfaces — 
nary ^fi*iction«matches’ are pre* ^safety-matches* are prepared 

pared from it. from it. 

8. Acted upon by caustic soda. 8. Unaffected by caustic sodd. 
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UseS.^Phospharus U chiefiy mtd m. manufaicturifig 
mAtches. [See above]« 

University Examination Qaestlons. 

I. What is the chief source of phosphorus and its compounds ? 
<3iye a short but dear ajccounr of the processes employed for the 
preparation of phosphorus from bone-ash. Represent all the reac* 
tions by equations. How could you prove that common "and red 
phosphorus are modifications of the same element ? [A. 1912]. 

2s How does phosphorus occur in nature? (A. 96]. Compare 
the different varieties of phosphorus [A. 93, 96, 08]. Explain how 
teach allotropic form may be produced [A. 08]. ^ 

3. How is phosphorus usually prepared ? Give an account of 
its properties and of its reactions with (a) oxygen, {d) chlorine, and 
(c)^ solution of caustic soda [A. 1911]. 

4. How is yellow phosphorus manufactured and purified ? Com- 
pare the different varieties of phosphorus, and explain how each 
allotropic form may be transformed into the other [A. ,1913, 15]. 


Section II. 

PHOSPHORETTED HYDROGEN. 

* (^Hydrogen rhosphide)^ 

Phosphorus unites with hydrogen in diSerent proportions to 
form three phosphides, viz — 

ti) Phosphine or Gaseous pbosphoretted hydrogen, PH a ; 

(2) Liquid pbosphoretted hydrogen, P»H4 ; and 

(3) Solid pbosphoretted hydrogen, P^Hg. 

The molecular weight and density of phosphine is 34 add 
17 respectively. 

Preparation :'<!) Of PHg,— it is prepared by heating phos- 
phorus with a solution of caustic soda or potash : 

4P + 3NaOH + 3HaO « sNaH^POg + PH*. 

The caustic alkali, water, and phosphorus are placed in a 
flask dtted up with a delivery tube which leads under water. 
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The air in the flask is displaced by passing a stream of coaU 
gas or carbon dioxide, and then the flask is gently heated*. 
Phosphine (mixed with traces of PsHa) is evolved, and maybe 
collected by displacement of water. [Care is taken that the gas 
may not come in contact with air. Thus as each bubble of the 
gas rises above the surface of water and comes in contact with 
air, it at once takes Are forming beautiful vortex rings of the 
smoke of phosphorus pentoxidc]. 

( 2 ) OfPaHA. — This is prepared by passing phosphine 
(obtained by the above method or by the action of water on 
calcium phosphide) through a U-tube immersed in a freezing 
mixture. The reaction in the latter base is this — 

aCaP 4 “ 2Ca(ffO)2 "i" ^ 

( 3 ) Of P4H,. — Liquid phosphoretted hydrogen, when exposed 
to light, is at once decomposed into the gaseous and solid 
phosphides : 

5P2H4 « PaH^ +6PH8. 

Properties. — Phosphine is colourless and has the bad 
smell of rotten fish. It is highly poisonous and inflammable. 
Like ammonia it unites with the halogen acids to form 
phosphoniuM salts. 

Liquid phosphoretted hydrogen is colourless and burns 
spontaneously in contact with air. It is due to its presence in 
tracer that phosphine takes Are spontaneously . 

Solid phosphoretted hydrogen is a yellow powder. 


University Examination Questions. 

1. What is the formula of phosphoretted hydrogen, its 
molecular weight and density? Describe its preparation and 
properties, giving a sketch of the apparatus you would use in 
preparing it. [A. 02 J. 

2. Describe carefully bow you would prepare and test phos» 
phuretted hydrogen gas [A. 1912]. 
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Section III 

'' OXIDES AND ox Y ACIDS OP PHOSPHORUS. 

Phosphorus forms four oxides aad four or more oxyacids, 
of which the following are important — 

Phosphorus trioxide, giring rise to Phosphorous acid ; 

Phosphorus pentoxide, giving rise to Phosphoric acid. 

I . Phosphorus Teioxidx {Phosphorms anhyiridi,) P^Os 

or P4O0 — This oxide is formed when phosphorus is burned 
in an insufficient supply of air. It is a white solid which 
smells like garlic and is highly poisonous. It dissolves slowly 
in cold water, forming phosphorous acid : , 

« P4O4 + 3H jjO • 2H3PO3 i P40(| +6H3O *'*4H3P03, 

Phosphorous Acid, H3PO3. — This acid is readily prepared 
by the action of water upon phosphorus trichloride : 

• PCla + sHfiO = 3HCI + HaPOs. 

It is a crystalline solid having garlic-like smell. It is decom- 
posed by heat into phosphoric acid and phosphine : 

^ 4 H»POs = 3H3PO4 + PH3. 

It is a great reducing agent. 

II. Phosphorus Pentoxide {Phosphoric anhydride)^ 
P.Ofi. — This oxide is prepared by burning phosphorus in a 
sufficient supply of air or oxygen. It is a white flaky powder 
which readily absorbs moisture from the air. It is the most 
poweRul of all drying agents, and unites energetically with 
water forming phosphoric acid : 

PaO, + 3HaO « 2H3PO4. 

Phosphoric Acid, H3PO4, — It is prepared by dissolving 
phosphorus pentoxide in boiling water, or by the action Of 
sulphuric acid on bone-ash. (See preparation of phosphorus). 
It is a transparent, cystalline, deliquescent solid. Being 
^ tribasic it forms three series of salts, called phosphates. It is 
also called Or ihophos photic Acid to distinguish it from the 
following two acids ; 
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(1) Pyr 0 phosphoric which is obtained by 

heating orthophosphoric acid to a temperature of 2 1 3^C : 

2H8P04-H*0 « HtPgO^. 

(2) Mitapkotpharif Acid, HPO^, which is pbtoined by 
heating H5PO4 to redness, (or by heating H^P^Oj) : 

HjPO^-H^Os HPO3, 

It is also ca.11^4 phosphoric ctcid^ 

University Ezamination Questions* 

1. What is the constitution of the oxide formed when phos- 
phorus burns in the open air, and of the acids formed when the 
oxide combines with water [A. 93]. 

2. Under what conditions are the lower and higher oxides of 
Phosphorus formed ? What acids are derived from these oxides ? 
Describe the physical and chemical properties of H3PO4, 1 A. by]. 

CHAPTER XXVL 

SILICA, SILICATES and GLASS. 

The element silicon is never found in the free state in 
nature. In the combined state it occurs plentifully as silica 
and silicates, and it forms (next to oxygen) the most important 
constituent of the earth’s crust. 

Silicon dioxide, (SiO,) commonly called jmVa, is found in 
two modifications : quartz or rock-crystal and amethyst are 
silica in crystallised form ; while agate, flint, opal, and sand 
are examples of amorphous silica (more or less mixed with 
the crystalline variety). 

Silica requires the strong heat of the oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe to be melted to a glass 4 ike substance. Silica is insoluble 
in water and in all acids, excepting hydrofluoric acid ; but it 
dissolves in a strong boiling solution of caustic potash or soda^ 
and amorphous silica is also Soluble in a boilingsolution of 
an alkaline carbonate. Silica is often called silicic anhydride^ 
oecause it forms with water a number of silicic acids. 

SiLiCAtss ate the salts of silicic acids. The chief silicates 
are those of aluminium, calcium, and magnesium. Clay, the 
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purest form of which is kaolin or china-clay is a silicate of 
aluminium. Asbestos, hornblende, meerschaum, mica, pumice* 
serpentine, &c. are other important silicates occurring in nature. 

Porcelain, water-glass and ^asa are the chief artificiai 
silicates. Porcelain is generally prepared by mixing china- 
clay with felspar. Wattr-glais of soluble glass is prepared by 
fusing sand with an excess of sodium carbonate, or by boiling 
together silica and caustic soda or potash. Water-glass is a 
syrupy liquid, solubt,e in water it is largely, us^d as a pro- 
tective coating for stone-work, as also in the manufacture of 
artificial stone, soap, &c. 

Glass consists of (t) silica, (2) soda or potash, (3) o^fide 
of calcium or lead. The presence of sodium renders the 
glass ‘soft/ /. e.f easily fusible. The presence of potassium 
fenders the glass ‘hard,* 1. e,, difficult to melt. 

^ Common glass (window glass, &c.) is prepared by melting 
together sand , sodium carbonate and lime or calcium car- 
bonate. Bohmian glass contains potassium carbonate instead 
of sodium carbonate : it is used in the manufadure of cheml- 
*cal apparatus. Flint glass is potash glass which contains 
lead oxide (litharge) in the place of lime : it melts easily, takes 
a high polish* and is thus used for the manufacture of optical 
instruments. 

Coloured glasses 2iTQ prepared by adding different metallic 
oxides to glass while in the mohen state. Thus cuprous 
oxide makes glass red, cobalt oxide makes it blue, chromium 
oxide makes it green, and so on. 

University Examination Questions. 

1. How is glass made ? What is the difference between hard 
glass and soft glass, (a) in manufacture, (b) in behaviour ? What 
is soluble glass ? [A. 06]. 

2. What are the composition, properties and' uses of glass ? 
{A. 08J. 

3. Write a short essay of not more than three pages on glass. 
[A.- 191 5]. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

THB METALS. 

General Characteristics of Metals.--7’i&^ physical 

peculiariiits of metals are thvt they have what is called 
^metallic lustre’ : they are generally heavy, opaque, good con- 
ductors of heat and electricity, ductile (i. can be drawn 

Into fine wire), and malleable (i. can be hammered into thin 
sheets). 

Their chemical characlerislics are that metals replace the 
hydrogen of aci^s to form salts, and generally form basic 
oxides, i. e., oxides which neutralise acids and form salts. 
Metals readily form compounds with non-metals (excepting 
hydrogen), and are electro-positive, i. e., appear at^the negative 
electrode when their compounds are decomposed by electricity. 

Extraction of Metals. — Only some metals, m. bismuth, 
coi^per, gold, platinum, and silver, are found in the native 
state. All other metals occur as compounds, knoi^n as 
minerals. These compounds are also called the ores from 
which the metals are extracted. 

The extraction of metals from their ores is the subject- 
matter of Metallurgy. Generally there are two steps in the 
process of extraction, ris., (i) roasting^ i. heating the ore to 
red-heat in sufficient air, and (a) reducing. By roasting the 
ore we get rid of water, carbon dioxide, sulphur, &c ; and 
thus usually the oxide 4)f the metal is left behind. Reduction 
to the metallic state is effected by simple heating (as in ahe 
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cases of oxides of mercary and silver) or heating with;a reduc- 
ing agent, such as carbon or carbon monoxide ^ 

PbO + C - Pb + CO. 

Fe^Oa + 3CO - 2Fe + 300*. 

A metal is also extracted by subjecting one of its salts (in 
a state of fusion or solution) to electrolysis or to the influence 
of some other suitable metal. Thus copper is obtained by 
electrolysing copper sulphate solution, or by placing a strip 
of iron in the solution — 

2CUSO4 + 2HjO » 2Cu + 2H„S04 + Og. 

CuSO^ -l“ I* e •• Cu + FeSQ4. 

bompoun^ of Metals. — These are mainly classified thus: 

(1) Oxides and Hydroxides^ f. r. compounds with oxygen 
and hydrogen. 

(2) Chlorides^ Bromides^ and lodidet^ f. compounds with 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine. « 

» (3) Sulphides and Hy dr osulp hides y f. e. compounds with 
sulphur and with sulphur and hydrogen. 

(4) Chlorates^ ChloriteSy &c„ i. /. salts of the oxy-acids of 
chlorine. 

(5) Sulphates and Sulphiles, 1. e. salts of sulphuric and 
and jBuIphurous acids. 

(6) Niirmes and Nitrites y t e, salts of nitric and nitrous 
acids. 

(7) CarbonateSy f. e. salts of carbonic acid, 

(8) J^hosphaiesy i. e. salts of phosphoric acid. 

(9) BorateSy i. e, salts of boric acid. 

(10) Silicatesy i. e, salts of silicic acid. 

Preparation of Oxides and Hydroxides.— Oxides of 

metals are prepared (1) by heating the metals in air or oxygen, 
(ii) by the action of some metals on water, (iii) by heating 
nitrates and carbonates, and (iv) by strongly heating precipi- 
tated hydroxides. 

In the case of the metals of the alkalies and alkaline earths, 
the hydroxides are formed by direct union of their oxides with 
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water. Hydrotides of the other metals are insottible, and are 
obtained by prtfcipttatingr solutions of the respective salts by 
means of an alkali. 

Preparation of Salts. —See p. 89. To prepare a solu* 
ble salt, the carbonate of the metal is dissolved in the proper 
acid, and then the salt is obtained by filtration or decantation 
and evaporation. An insoluble salt is generally prepared by 
ptecipitation. 

Soluble and Insoluble Sa/te.— All chlorates and nitrates 
are soluble in water. All chlorides (excepting those of lead 
and silver, and cuprous and mercurous chlorides) are soluble. 
Sulphates are also soluble (excepting those of cafcium, barium, 
strontium, and lead). Sulphides, carbonates, and phosphates 
are insoluble (excepting those of the alkalies). Acid salts 
of soluble acids are soluble, basic salts are insoluble. [See 
Appendix]. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

SODIUM AND POTASSIUM. 

General Similarities • — The metal sodium and potassium 
(together with the metals lithium, rubidium, andcDesiiim) form 
a group called the alkali metals. They are silvery-white, soft 
solids which rapidly tarnish in moist air, and decompose 
water at ordinary temperatures. They form strong alkaline 
solutions and their carbonates are soluble in water. They are 
monovalent, and readily unite with chlorine. 

SODIUM. 

Symbol Na. Atomic Wbioht 23. 

Occurrsnce. — On account of its strong attraction for oxy- 
gen, sodium does not occur free in nature. But the following 
of its compounds are found in plenty :--(i) Sodium chloride 
or common salt, which occurs in the solid state as rock-salt 
and in solution in sea- water; (2) Sodium nitrate, also called 
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Chili salipitre or cubic min \ (3) Sodium carbonate^, which 
occurs in the ashes of sea-plants, and as crusts cm^ the soil 
(calkd irona and ntlran^ whence the name ol the metal 
^patrium’ is derived). ' 

Preparati 3 n. — (i) Davy who discovered sodium obtained 
it by the electrolysis of melted caustic soda. 

jNaOH - Os + zNa. , , 

(2) Sodium was hitherto manufactured by distilling (a) s 
mixture of sodium carbonate and charcoal, or (5) a .mixture of 
powdered iron, charcoal, and caustic soda : 

NagCOa -f 2C zNa + 3CO. 

6Nat)H + zC - zNagCOs jHj, + zNa. 

(3) * now manufactured by the electrolysis of fusdd 

caustic soda or fused sodium chloride. (^) The first method* 
devised by Castner, is an improvement of Davy’s original 
plan. As the result of the decomposition of caustic soda, 
oxygen is liberated at the anode, while sodium and hydrogen 
liberated at the cathode rises up into a receiver. The gases 
are allowed to escape, and the meUl is collected, (b) The 
latter method is that of Borchefs. In this process, sodium 
(produced in the cathode) immediately fi jws into a receiver, 
and chlorine gas (liberated at the anode) escapes through a 
pipe and is collected for its own uses. 

Properties : Physhal . — Sodium is a soft silver-white 
metal having (when freshly cut) a bright lustre. It is lighter 
than water, its specific gravity being 0*974 nearly. Sodium 
forms with potassium a liquid alloy which is used in the 
construction of thermometers. 

GhemiouL— Sodium has slrong attraction for oxygon* 
Hence— 

{a) It is kept under petroleum (which is free from oxygen)* 

(h) When exposed to the air, it tarnishes owing to the 
formation of sodium monoxide. It burns in the air with a 
yellow flame, forming sodium monoxide and dioxide. Sut 
perfectly dry air or oxygen has no action on sodium. 
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{c) It is used as a reducing agent in the preparation of 
aluminium and magnestum. 

i^d) When it is thrown on water, hydrogen is evolved and 
caustic soda formed. [2Na+2HjO»2NaOH + H2]. 

Sodium and potassium dissolve in liquid ammonia. 

Compounds op Sodium. 

y 

Sodium Monoxide, Na^O. — This is a grey solid, prepared 
]by heating sodium to 180^ in the air. It readily unites with 
water, forming caustic soda. [Na804‘ H20=2Na0H]. 

Sodium Dioxide or Peroxide, Na^O*.— This is a yel- 
lowish white solid, prepared by heating sodium to about 300® 
in excess of air or oxygen. It is a powerful oxidizing and 
bleaching agent. When thrown into water, it evolves oxygen *, 
but when cold water is used, hydrogen peroxide is formed : 

^ Na^O, + 2HaO » aNaOH + 

When it is treated with dilute hydrochloric acid, a solution of 
common salt and hydrogen peroxide is formed which is largely 
used as a bleaching agent : 

NajOg + 2HCI = 2NaCl + HgOg. 

Sodium Hydroxide or Hydrate, NaOH, commonly 
called caus/ic soda. It is obtained {/) by the acdon of sodium 
on water, (it) by dissolving an oxide of sodium in water. 
{Hi) On the large scale, it is prepared by boiling (in a 
.silver or an iron dish) a solution of sodium carbonate with 
slaked lime : 

NajCOs + CaHgOa « CsCOg + 2NaOH. 

The clear liquid thus obtained is concentrated by evaporation 
and cast into sticks. (?») It is now also manufactured by the 
electrolysis of brine (i e. a solution of common salt in water). 
There are several types of the electrolytic process, in all of 
which chlorine (evolved at the anode) is collected for making 
bleaching-powder, while the sodium (liberated at the cathode) 
unites with wa^r to form sodium hydroxide. 
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Caustic soda is a white, dtliquuani^ strongly alkaline solid 
which corrodes the skin and absorbs carbon dioxide rapidly 
(p. 149)* Thus when exposed to the air, caustic soda at first 
becomes liquid and then solidifies (owing to the formation of 
sodium carbonate). It liberates ammonia gas from ammonium 
salts, and its aqueous solution precipitates less soluble bases 
of metals from solutions of their salts ; e. g , — 

NH^a + NaOH NaCl + HgO + NH3. 

ZnSO^ -f 2Na6H =» Na 3 S 04 + ZnHjOg, 

Caustic soda is soluble in alcohol, and is extensively used 
in^the manufacture of soap, paper, &c. 

Sodium *Ohloride, NaCI. — Common salt occurs in large 
masses as rock-sal/ at Stassfurt, in Lancashire, and othel* 

t ' 

places where it is dug out of mines. It is also obtained by 
evaporating sea-water and the water of artificial saline springs 
or wells. In warm countries the evaporation is effected by 
exposing brine in flat basins to the sun’s heat. In temperate 
regions, the brine is dripped over 'ricks* or piles of brushwood 
or twigs : the liquid thus concentrated by the action of the 
jvind, is then boiled, whereby crystals of the salt are obtained. 
Pure sodium chloride is obtained by passing hydrochloric acid 
gas into a saturated solution of common salt : the sodium 
chloride (which is less soluble in the acid than in water) is 
thereby precipitated, while impurities remain in solution. 

Sodium chloride forms anhydrous crystals ; but frequently 
the presence of magnesium chloride renders common salt 
hygroscopic. It is almost equally soluble in hot and cold water. 

, Besides being a necessary article of food, common salt is 
* valued as a preservative of fish and meat and is the basis of 
the preparation of all sodium compounds and of all chlorine 
compounds as well as of the elements themselves. 

Sodium Carbonate, Na,C03, commonly called soda. It 
forms crystals havmg the composition (Na^COg. loH^O) ; 
but when exposed to the air, it loses water and falls to powder. 
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It dissolves in Witer, giving an alkaline solution. It is essen- 
tial to the manufacture of soap and glass, and is largely used 
to soften water for washing purposes. Hence its name ‘wash- 
ing-soda.* 

Originally it was prepared from the ashes of sea-plants. 
But now it is manufactured by the following three methods. 

The Leblano Method . consists of three processes : 

(i) Sali-cake Common salt and sulphuric acid 

(in required proportions) 
are heated in an iron-pan 
(P in Fig. 47). The re- 
sulting acid sodium sul- 
phate (NaHS04) together 

Fig. 47. 

with the unchanged so- 
dium chloride is then raked on to the hearth of the roasters 
(/?, R) where it is strongly heated by the flames from the 
furnaces (f,f) and is converted into solium sulphate ('salt* 
cake’). The two reactions involved are these — 

NaCl + HaS 04 = NaHS 04 + HCl. 

NaCl + NaHS 04 - Na 8 S 04 -f- HCl. 

[The evolved hydrochloric acid gas passes up the flue (r) and 
IS dissolved in water to form commercial hydrochloric acid]. 

(li) Black-ash Process. — The sodium sulphate is then 
s*^rongly heated with powdered coal and limestone (CaCOa) 
in a reverberatory furnace : the following two reactions take 
place simultaneously, and a mixture of sodium carbonate and 
calcium sulphide (‘black-ash’) is finally obtained— 

Na2S04 4C * NagS 4- 4CO1 
+ CaC03 ** Na2C03’f' CaS. 

(iii) Lixivafion . — The black-ash is then boiled with water ; 
whereby the insoluble calcium sulphide is deposited, and a 
solution of sodium carbonate is obtained. This solution ’s 
then poured off and evaporated, till it crystallizes on cooling. 
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; Th^ Ammonia-Soda or Soioay Method^—^ln this method 
brine (,he,, an aqueous solution of common salt) is first saturat- 
ed with ammonia, and then carbon dioxide Is passed into the 
ammoniacal liquid under pressure of about two atmospheres, 
„ 3 odium bicarbonate and ammonium chloride are formed — 
NaCI + HjO + COg + NHg « NaHCOg -f NH4CK 

Sodium bicarbonate being less soluble is precipitated from 
the solution ; it is then filtered off and converted by heat into 
sodium carbonate — 

2NaHC03 - NagCOa + HgO + COg, 

The evolved carbon dioxide and the ammonia (recovered 
from by baiting it with lime) are used over again. 

The Electrolytic Method. — Sodium carbonate is'now also 
manufactured by causing electrolytically prepared sodium 
hydroxide to combine with carbon dioxide, 
t Sodium BioarbouSite, NaHCOg. — It is prepared in the 
\inmonta-Soia process as described above, or by passing 
-carbon dioxide into a siturated solution of sodium carbonate— 
NagCOg + HgO *1- COa - iNaHCOg. 

When heated, it gives off carbpn dioxide, ft is largely 
used in medicine, and is an ingredient of baking-powder. 

Sodium Sulphate. Na,S04. — It is commonly known as 
Glauber's salt^ and is used in medicine as a purgative. It is 
usually obtained (i) by the ‘salt-cake process' as above des- 
cribed^ It is also prepared (ii) by conducting a mixturc»of 
sulphur dioxide, air and water over heated sodium chloride 
(flargreave’s method), and (iii) by the double decomposition 
cf magnesium sulphate and sodium chloride — 

2NaCl + SOg + O + HgO = NagSO* 4 2HCI. 

MgSO^ + 2NaCl - MgClg + NagSO^. 

It unites with ten molecules o! water to form efflorescent 
crystals (NagSO^, loHgO). ^ 

Sodium Nifrate, NaN 03 .--^Kitown as 
•cukic nitre, it occurs in large quaathtes in SOuth America. .As 
U 
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it absorbs moisture from the air, it cannot be used in the 
manufacture of gunpowder. Nitric acid and potassium nitrate 
are prepared from it, 


Tests for Sodium, 

1. Sodium is distinguished by the characteristic yellow 
line present in its spectrum. 

2. When a sodium salt is introduced on a loop of platinum 
wire into a Bunsen flame, the flame is coloured intensely yellow. 

University Examination Questions. 

1. Compare the physical and chemical properties of 
tro/t and mercury [C. 1912]. 

2. How is caustic soda prepared? State its properties ? What 
happens when a solution of caustic soda is added to a solution of 
{a) potassium nitrate, {b) zinc sulphate, and (c) ammonium chloride ? 
[C. 1910]. How is caustic soda prepared on a manufacturin^j 
scale ? Describe its properties and its chief uses in the arts and 
in the laboratory [C, 1913, 16]. What happens when a solution 
of caustic soda is added to (a) calomel ; (b) corrosive sublimate ; 
and (c) blue vitriol ? [C. 1913]. 

3. Write what you know about sodium chloride — the various 
sources from which it islobtained, methods employed for obtaining 
it, its properties, reactions, and uses. [C. 1912]. 

How are the following substances prepared from sodium 
chloride ?■— (a) sodium carbonate, (b) caustic soda, {c) hydrochloric 
a(^id [A. 1910], ^ 

4. Describe any method which you know of preparing sodium 
carbonate from common salt. [A. 02]. Describe fully the manu- 
facture of sodium carbonate. . [A.06]. How is carbonate of soda 
commercially prepared ? State its properties, and indicate its chief 
laboratory and industrial uses. [C. 1911]. 

POTASSIUM. 

Symbol K. Atomic Wbight 39. 

OCfiUrreace. — ^Potassium does not exint in the free stat^ 
in nature, biU its compounds are widely distributed, 
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plants contain various potassium compounds, and their ashes 
(called wood^Msh or pearl-ash) yield potassium catbonate. Other 
natural compounds of potassium are the following:— 
a double silicate of aluminium and potassium, (2) Carnallite^ 
a double chloride of magnesium and potassium, and (3) Nitre 
or saltpetre. 

Preparation. — Potassium is obtained (i) by the electroly- 
sis of fused caustic potash, (2) by distilling potassium carbonate 
with charcoal, or (3) by dTstilling a mixture of powdered iron 
and charcoal with caustic potash. [Compare preparation of 
sodium ] 

Properties : Physical. — Potassium is a lustrous, white, soft 
metal. Its specific gravity is 0 87. 

T[)heniical. — Potassium has strong affinity for oxygen. When 
i^ated in the air, it burns with a violet light. Its bright sur- 
face>apidly tarnishes ^when exposed to the air ; it is therefore 

* kept under mineral naptha. It acts upon water with great 
energy, causing the ignition of the liberated hydrogen and the 
formation of caustic potash. Potassium forms an explosive 
compound with carbon monoxide, and explodes violently with 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acids. 

• Compounds of Potassium. 

Oxides of Potassium. — There are several oxides of 
potassium of which the monoxide (K^O) and the peroside 
(KO.*) are the chief. These readily unite with water forming 
caustic potash* 

. Potassium Hydroxide, KOH.-- Commonly called caus- 
tic potash, it is formed when potassium acts upon water. It 
used to be prepared by boiling a solution of potassium carbo* 
nate with slaked lime— 

KJCOS + CaHjOg - 2KOH 4. CaCOa. 

* It is now obtained by electrolysis of a solution of potassium 
chloride^ [See preparation of caustic soda]. 
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Potassium hydrate is a while solid having strong alkaline 
and caustic properties. It has great afhoity for water and 
absorbs carbon dioxide, so that when exposed to the air, it is 
converted into a concentrated solution of potassium carbonate 
{Cf, the behaviour of caustic soda). It is used in the manu- 
facture of soaps. 

Potassium. Cbloride, KCl.^It is obtained from deposits 
of carndllitt (KCl, MgCl^,, 6HgO). It may also be prepared 
by the action of hydrochloric acid on potassium carbonate. It 
is a deliquescent soluble salt. 

Potassium Chlorate. KCIO3. — It is obtained by passing 
chlorine into a strong and heated solution of caustio potash : 

6KOH'+ 3CI2 - KCIO3 + 5KCI + sHgO. 

On the large scale, it is prepared by passing chlorine into 
calcium hydrate, and then adding to the resultant solution 
required quantity of potassium chloride — 

eCaH^Oa + 601* * CafClOs), + sCaClg + 6H2O. 

Ca(Cl03)2 + 2KCI - CaCU + 2KCIO3. 

It is now also manufactured by electrolyzing potassium 
chloride solution. Potassium chlorate is found in white 
crystals It is decomposed by heat, and is a powerful oxidi- 
zing agent. Its mixture with sulphur or red phosphorus 
explodes by friction or percussion. Hence its use in the 
manufacture of matches and fireworks. 

[Potassium Bromide (KBr) and Iodide (KI).— These 
are prepared, as in the case of potassium chlorate, by adding 
bromine or iodine to caustic potash. Both are soluble salts 
and are chiefly used in medicine and photography. Potassium 
iodide is a good solvent for iodine ] 

Potassium Carbonate, K* CO 3.— It may be obtained by 
evaporating the solution of wood-ash. It is now generally 
prepared from potassium chloride by a process similar to the 
Leblanc Method. It is a very deliquescent salt iC/^ sodium 
carbonate which efSoresces), easily soluble in water, and hav-^ 
ing alkaline properties. When carbon dioxide is passed throt|gh 
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a cold saturated solution of this salt, potassium bicarbonate 
(KHC0)3 is formed. [See p. 149], 

Potassium Sulphate, K2SO4.— This salt is prepared 
by the action of sulphuric acid on potassium carbonate or 
nitrate or chloride. 

KaCOg + H2SO4 - K3SO4 + CO3 -f HflO 
2KNOs + HaS04 a KaS04 + 2HNO3. 

Potassium Nitrate, KNO^. — Commonly called ni/re or 
salipetre^ is found in hot countries as an incrustation on the 
earth, as a result of the oxidation of nitrogenous organic 
matter in the presence of the potash in the soil. This forma- 
tion of nitt^ is called ‘nitriAcation.* It is now prepared by 
treating sodium nitrate with potassium chloride. .It is chiefly 
used in the rnanuf icture of nitric acid and gunpowder. 

Gunpowder , — This consists of charcoal, sulphur, and nitre. 
When the gunpowder is fired, the nitre is decomposed: its 
nitrogen is set free, the oxygen unites with carbon to form 
carbon dioxide, and the potassium unites with sulphur to form 
potassium sulphide (K^S) which when blown out appears as 
smoke — 

2KNO3 + S + 3C ^ KaS + Na + 3CO2. 

The heat produced is very great, about tzoiP \ and the 
explosion is caused by the sudden expansion of the gases. 

Te^U for Potassium, 

Dry Tests. — i. Potassium has two characteristic lines^n its 
spectrum, one red and the other violet. 

2. When a potassium salt is introduced on a loop of 
platinum wire into a Bunsen flame, a lavender or violet tint is 
imparted to the flame. [When sodium is also present in the 
salt, the violet tinge of potassium is masked by the yellow 
colour of sodium : in such cases a blue- glass must be used, 
through which the violet flame alone is visible]. 

Wei Tests, — i . When a little platinic chloride is added to a 
solution of potassium chloride, a yellow precipitate (of the 
'double chloride, PtCl4, 2KCI) will be formed. 
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2. When a strong solution of tarUric add is added to a 
solution of a potassium salt, and the mixture is shaken or 
stirred, a white crystalline precipitate (of acid potassium tartar- 
ate) will be formed. 

University Examination Questions. 

1. How is potassium prepared ? What are its physical and 
chemical properties ? Name and prepare the halogen compounds 
of Potassium and Sodium. [A. 09.] 

2. Starting from potassium carbonate how would you prepare 
(1) nitre, (2) caustic potash ? What weight of caustic potash should 
be obtained from 69 grams of potassium carbonate ? [A. jo], 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

CALCIUM, STRONTIUM, BARIUM. 

General Similarities. — The metals calcium, strontium 
and barium are called meials of the alkaline earths^ and exhibit 
marked resemblances with one another, (i) All of them have a 
white colour and are heavier than water, (ii) They are never 
found in nature in the free state, being tarnished by exposure 
to damp air. (iii) They form oxides which behave alike as 
regards solubility, alkalinity and causticity, (iv) All of them 
decompose water at ordinary temperatures, (v) They all form 
insoluble carbonates. 

CALCIUM. 

Symbol Ca. Atomic Wbioht 40. 

f- . 

Occurrence. — The chief natural compounds of the metal 
are (1) the carbonate (CaCOa) in the form of calcspar, chalky 
litnesione^ marble ^ corals &c ; (2) the sulphate (CaS04) in the 
ioxm oi anhydrite gypsum] (3) the flouride (CaFg) as 
fluorspar ; and (4) the phosphate, as apatite and phosphorite^ 
as also bones of animals. 

Preparation. — The metal is obtained (i) by the electro- 
lysis of fused calcium chloride^ or iodide, or (ii) by heating 
calcium iodide with sodium : 

Gala + 2Na = aNal + Ca. 
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PrOp^rties^ — Calcium is a soft silver-white metal. It 
tarnishes in contact with moist air and decomposes water, as 
sodium does. It burns when heated in the air. 

Compounds of Calcium. 

Oalciam Oxide, CaO, commonly called lime or quicklime. 
It is prepared by heating limestone or mollusk shells. 

CaCOj - CaO + COg. 

On the large scale, it is prepared in specially constructed 
egg-shaped furnaces, called lime kilns^ in which either (i) lime- 
stone is fed from the top and heated at the side near the 
bottom, or (iij limestone and coal are thrown in alternate layers, 
the product being in both cases withdrawn at the bottom. A 
free passage of air is allowed into the kiln and the heat is 
carefully regulated. 

Lime is an infusible substance-:, when heated in the flame 
of the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe it emits an intensely brilliant 
light called lime-light. It absorbs moisture and carbon dioxide 
form the air, and unites energetically with water. 

Oalcium Hydroxide, Ca(HO) 2 , commonly known as 
^slaked lime. When water is added to quicklime, much heat 
is evolved and calcium hydrate is formed. This process is 
called slaking. 

Slaked lime is a white powder moderately soluble in water. 
A thick solution of slaked lime is called milk of lime. The 
saturated solution, called lime water, has all the properties pf 
an alkali and is used as a test for carbon dioxide. 

.Slaked lime is a good disinfectantiind manure, and i^ used 
in-the preparation of mortars, cements, glass, bleaching-powder, 
Ac. The ^setting’ of mortar is due to the combination of slaked 
lime with carbon dioxide of the air to form calcium carbonate. 

CaPl2^2 “i" COg • CaC 03 *1“ HgO. 

Oalcium Chloride, CaCl.^.— It is prepared by dissolving 
^halk or marble in hydrochloric acid, and then evaporating the 
solution — 

CaCOa + 2HC1 1 CaClg + COa -f HgO. 
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It is also obtained as a bye-product in the manufacture of 
ammonia and in the Ammonia-Soda Process. 

It occurs in colourless, deliquescent crystals (CaClg^ 
6H2O) ; but when heated to 200° it loses most of its water 
and forms a porous mass known as 'fused chloride of calcium.' 
In this anhydrous form it is highly hygroscopic, and is used 
In drying gases (excepting ammonia with which it forms a 
compound). Calcium chloride crystals are very soluble in 
water, and form a freezing mixture when mixed with ice, 

Bleaching-powder op Chloride of Lime, CaOCl,.— It 
is prepared by passing chlorine over slaked lime. , There are 
two theories with respect to its composition : it was formerly 
regarded as a mixture of calcium chloride and calcium hypo- 
chlorite, formed as represented by the equation — 

2CaH202 + 2CI3 = CaCl2,Ca(OCl)a + 2H2O. 

The - modern theory is that bleaching-powder is free from cab 
cium chloride, and is formed thus — 

CaH202 “f" Clj •• CaOCl2 + H2O. 

Bleaching-powder slowly gives up its chlorine when exposed 
to the air (owing to the action of carbonic acid gas). It is 
theiefore usecPas a disinfectant. The addition of an acid to 
it causes a rapid evolution of chlorine ; this fact is'made use of 
in bleaching operations. 

CaOQa + HaSO* = CaS04 + H2O + CU. 

c CaOClj + 2HCI = CaCIa + HgO + Clg. 

Calcium Carbonate, CaCOa,. — This compound is found 
in nature in various forms. It may be prepared by the action 
of carbon dioxide on lime or by precipitating calcium chlorick 
with an alkaline carbonate, e, g, — 

CaCIa > NaaCOg - CaCOs + 2NaCl. 

Calcium carbonate is nearly insoluble in water. 

Calcium Sulphate, CaS04 . — In the pure state it is found 
in nature as anhydrite. Gypsum (of which there are several 
varieties) contains two molecules of water. When heated, 
gypsum loses its water and forms a powder called Piaster of 
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Pariu A paste of Plaster of Parfs with water ‘sets^ to a hard 
mass. It Is therefore used in making casts. Gypsum is also 
a very good fertiliser. Calcium sulphate is slightly soluble iu 
water, and its presence renders the water ‘hard.^ 

TtsU for Calcium^ 

Dry Ria€iioh,~S^\i% of calcium, when moistened with hydro- 
chloric acid, impart an orange-red colour to the Bunsen flame. 

Wet AVac/wwi'.— Ammonium carbonate or oxalate gives, 
with solutions of calcium salts, a white precipitate of calcium 
carbonate or oxalate. 

nniversity Examination Questions- 

i.^ Compare and contrast the properties of the alkali metals 
with those of the alkaline earths, making particular reference to 
the periodic table [A. 1915], 

• 2. How is marble converted into quicklime ? Describe the 
effects of adding {a) hydrochloric acid, (b) water, to each of these 
substances, and state the conclusions to which these experiments 
lead. (C. 1910]. 

• 3. Distinguish between quicklime and slaked lime. How are 
they prepared on a large scale and what are their principal uses ? 
How would ^oa prepare a sample of pure anhydrous calcium 
chloride from either of them ? What are the principal uses of fused 
calcium chloride in the laboratory? [C. 1912]. 

4. Describe the process of manufacture of quicklime. How 
would you prepare the chloride, the sulphate, and the carbonate of 
lime from the oxide ? State the different uses to which the above 
salts are put in the laboratory and in the arts. (C.^ 1914I' 

^ Explain how the molecular formula for the oxide, hydroxide 
and chloride of calcium have been determined. [C. 1911]- 

C STRONTIUM (Sr), atomic weight 87 ' 6 . 

1 BARIUM (Ba), atomic weight 137 * 4 . 

• These metals closely resemble calcium. They are pre- 
pared by electrolysing their fused chlorides. The natural 
compounds of the metals are their carbonates and sulphates— 
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sirmiianite (SrCO^l, wiikeriU <BaCOj), celutim (SrSO'^), 
and haryUs or heavy spar (BaSO^). The other impQrtant 
salts ^ are the chlorides and nitrates. The former, SrCl, 
and Bad,, are prepared by dissolving the natural carbonates in 
hydrochloric acid ; and the latter are produced by dissolving 
the natural carbonates in dilute nitric acid. Barium nitrate 
may also be prepared by mixing hot saturated solutions of 
barium chloride and sodium nitrate. Sr(N 03 >, and Ba(NOg), 
are chiefly used in pyrotechny for the production of red and 
green fire respectively. 

The oxides of the metals are the monoxides and the 
dioxides. The monoxides, SrO and BaO, are • commonly 
known as slroniia and baryta, and are prepared by heating 
the nitrate or the carbonate of the metals. * 

2 Ba(NOa )3 " 2 BaO + 4 NO 3 + O,. 

When the monoxides are treated with water, heat is evolved, 
with the formation of the hydroxides (SrHaO, and BaH,0,) ' 
which are similar in properties to calcium hydroxide. Strontium 
hydroxide is used i^n sugar-refining. 

When baryta is heated in a stream of air or oxygen, barium 
dioxide (BaO,) is formed, which when further heated is reduced 
to the monoxide. It is used in preparing oxygen and hydro- 
gen peroxide. 

Testa for Strontium and Barium. 

Dry Reactions. — Salts of strontium (moistened with hydro- 
chloric acid) impart a crimson colour to the Bunsen fJame. 
Salts of barium tinge the flame yellowish green. 

Wet Reactions. — \. Strontium and barium salts give, with 
calcium sulphate or sulphuric acid, white precipitates of 
strontium sulphate and barium sulphate respectively. The latter 
is formed immediately and is insoluble in water, acids, and 
alkalies. Strontium sulphate is feebly soluble in water and dilute 
acids, but dissolves in boiling solutions of alkaline carbonates. 

2 , Solution of potassium chromate gives, with barium 
salts, a yellow precipitate of barium chromate (which is soluble 
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in hydrochloric and nitric acids). Thfs test affords the dis* 
tinction among calcium, strontium and barium. 

University Examination Questions. 

1. Explain carefully how you would prepare a sample of 
pure barium nitrate from barium chloride. Give full details of 
all operations you would perform. [A.191 1]. 

2. Describe shortly “in what manner the sulphates of barium 
strontium, calcium, and lead differ from each other with regard 
to their solubility in water, and their respective behaviour with 
various other solvents. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

, MAGNESIUM AND ZINC. 

General Similarities. — Magnesium, zinc, and cadmium 
form a group having many properties in common. All 
thase metals are white, volatile at high temperatures, tarnish 
by exposure to moist air, and burn with a bright dame. 
They are divalent, dissolve in dilute acids and form similar 
compounds. Magnesium and zinc decompose water only at 
high temperatures. 

MAGNESIUM. 

Symbol Mg. Atomic Weight 24 2. 

Occurrence- — Magnesium occurs plentifully in nature 
* in a state of combination. Its chief natural compounds are 
(i) magnesite (MgCOg) and dolomite (a double carbonate of 
magnesium and calcium); (ii) kieseriu (MgS04, HgO) ; 
(ill) carnallite (a double chloride of magnesium and potassium) ; 
(ir) /tf/f, hornblende^ asbestos^ &c. which are essentially mag- 
nesium silicates. 

Preparation.— It was formerly prepared by heating in a 
crucible a mixture of magnesium chloride and sodium. Now 
it is manufactured by electrolysis of fused carnallite. 

^ Properties.— See above. Magnesium is a white, ductile, 
, malleable metal. Its specific gravity is 17. It melts at 
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a red heat, and when heated in the air it burns with a datzling 
light with the formation of the oaide. Hence its use in 
signalling, photography, and pyrotechny. It readily decom- 
poses dilute sulphuric and hydrochloric acids with the evolu- 
tion of hydr^ogen. It decomposes water slowly at boiling 
temperature. When heated in nitrogen, magnesium unites 
with it to form magnesium nitride (Mg^N^). 

Compounds of Magnesium. 

Hagrnesium Oxide or Magrnesia, MgO.— 'It is a white, 

infusible powder, and is generally prepared by heating 
magnesium carbonate. It dissolves in water with difficulty, 
Jotm'ing Magnesium Hydroxide^ Mg(HO),. 

Magrnesium Chloridei^, MgCl^. — It occurs in cainallUe 
and in sea-water. As crystals having the composition (MgClg, 
6HaP) it may be obtained by dissolving the metal magnesium 
(or its oxide or carbonate) in hydrochloric acid. These crystals 
are partly decomposed by heat into magnesium oxide and 
hydrogen chloride. 

To obtain the anhydrous chloride we have to add ammo- 
nium chloride to the solution of magnesium chloride : on 
evaporation and ignition ammoniurn chloride volatilises and 
dry white crystals of magnesium chloride are lelc behind. It 
is deliquescent and soluble in water. 

Magnesium Sulphate, MgSOi. —Originally it was pre- 
pared by dissolving magnesium carbonate in dilute si;lphuric 
acid — 

MgCOs + - MgSO^ f- CO2 + HgO. 

Thus prepared, magnesium sulphate forms soluble crysUls 
having the composition (MgSO^, 7H,0) and is known as 
Epsom salts. Now it is obtained from the natural compound 
kieseriie (MgSO^, H^O) which is only slightly soluble. It is 
used in medicine as a purgative. 

Magnesium Carbonate, MgCOg.— It occurs in nature 
as magnesite and is also found in dolomite. What is commonly 
called magnesium carbonate (magnesia alba) is a mixtuYe of 
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tbe nprmal carbonate and magnesium hydrate in varying pro- 
portions ; it is prepared by mixing solutions of magnesium 
sulphate and sodium carbonate-— , 

4 MgS 04 + 4Na2COs + HgO 

- 3 MgC 03 , MgHjjOg 4 - 4^33804 + CO3. 

Tests for Magnesium, 

Drp jResciwn.^S2L\is of magnesium when strongly heated 
on charcoal before the blowpipe, give a white mass (i, e., 
magnesium oxide) which becomes pink when moistened with 
cobalt nitrate and heated again. 

We/ Reac/ions . — i. When sodium phosphate is added fo 
a solution containing a magnesium salt together with ammo- 
nium chloride and ammonia, a white precipitate is formed. 

2.* Salts of magnesium are not precipitated by ammoniutn 
carbonate in the presence of ammonium chloride ; whereas, 
under such circumstances, the salts of calcium, strontium, and 
bhrium are precipitated. 

University Examination Questions 

Name the natural ores of magnesium. State the properties and 
hses of njagnesium. How would you test for magnesium in 
magnesia by the dry and wet methods ? How would you prepare 
anhydrous majjj^nesium chloride ? [C. 1914.] 

ZINC. 

Symbol Zn. Atomic Wbioht and Molbcular Weight 65 *37.^ 

Occurrence Zinc is found chiefly in the natural com- 

pounds calamine or zinc-spar (ZnCOj)and zinc-blende (ZnS). 

Preparation. — Zinc is extracted from either of the above 
ores. The ore is at first roasted in the air to be converted into 
zinc oxide — 

ZnCOg - ZnO + COj. 

2ZnS + 3O3 =e 2ZnO + 2SO3. 

The oxide is then reduced to the metal by heating with 
Charcoal or coal in tube-shaped clay retorts — 

ZnO -h C « Zn + CO. 
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The vapours of the melal are now condensed in iron re- 
ceivers attached to the clay pipes. The metal thus prepared 
(known In commerce as speHer) generally contains some 
impurities. It is purified by repeated distillation. 

PropertiOS: Physical.— Zinc is a bluish white crystalline 
metal. Its physical properties vary at different temperatures — 
when cold it is brittle, between loo® to 150® it is ductile and 
malleable, above 200^ it is brittle again and can be powdered, 
at 430^ it melts, and further heated in the air it burns with a 
bluish white fiame producing zinc oxide. 

Chemical.— Zinc does not oxidise in dry air, but in moist 
air it tariyshes supirfidalty. Pure zinc is vesy slowly acted 
upon by the acids, owing to a protective layer of condensed 
hydrogen being formed on the surface of the metal. But 
commercial zinc readily dissolves in the common acids with the 
evolution of hydrogen. Zinc liberates nitrous oxide from dilute 
nitric acid, and ammonia from the concentrated acid (p. 134). 
Zinc also acts upon boiling solutions of caustic soda and 
potash^ forming the zincate and liberating hydrogen (p. 102). 

Uses of Zinc. — Zinc is used for ‘galvanizing^ iron, for 
making batteries, alloys (i. e, mixtures of metals), &c. Galva- 
nized iron is iron covered with a thin coating of zinc. Brass 
and Dutch metal are alloys of zinc and copper. German silver 
is an alloy of zinc, copper, and nickel. 

, " Compounds of Zinc. 

Zioc Oxide, ZnO. — It is found in nature as red zinc ore, 
the red colour being due to the presence of manganese. It is 
obtained as soft flakes (formerly called philosopher's wool)^Jy 
burning the metal zinc in air. It is also prepared by heating 
zinc carbonate. Zinc oxide is white when cold, but yellow 
when hot. Under the name zinc-white it is used as a paint ; 
Unlike white -lead, it is not blackened by the sulphuretted 
hydrogen present in the air.. • 

Zine oxide does not dissolve in water to form zinc hydroxide 
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(ZnHgOa) which Is therefore prepared by adding soda or 
potash to a solution of zinc sulphate. 

Zinc Ohloride, ZnCU. — It is a white deliquescent solid, 
prepared by the action of hydrochloric acid on zinc. It is a 
powerful dehydrating caustic and poisonous substance. As a 
disinfectant it is used under the name of BurnetCs fluid. 

Zinc Sulphate, ZnS04. — It is obtained in the prepara- 
tion of hydrogen from zinc and sulphuric acid. It is manu- 
factured by roasting zinc-blende : the sulphide is partly 
converted into sulphate which is separated by means of water. 
Zinc sulphate forms colourless efflorescent crystals (ZnS04, 
7 H aO\ andjs called white viirioL It is used as a medicine 
and in calico-printing. 

2htlC Carbonate, ZnCOs. — it occurs in nature as cala- 
mine. It may be prepared as a basic carbonate (i. a double 
carbonate and hydrate] by mfxing solutions of sodium carbo- 
nate and zinc sulphate — 

SZnSO^ + 3NaaCOa + zHaO 

ZnC 03 , 2 Zn(H 0)3 + 3 Na 2 S 04 , + zCO^. 

It is a white insoluble solid. 

Tests for Zinc. 

Dry Fsae/ion,-— When a zinc salt is heated on charcoal 
before the blowpipe, it leaves a residue of zinc oxide which is 
yellow while hot, but becomes white on cooling. This when 
moist^ed with cobalt nitrate and reheated, becomes bright 
green. 

fFet Reaction.-- Ammonium sulphide gives, with the 
solution of a zinc salt, a white precipitate of zinc sulphide. 

2 . Caustic soda or potash or ammonium hydrate gives, 
with the solution of a zinc salt, a white precipitate which is 
readily soluble in excess of the alkali. 

University Examination Questions- 

* f. Mention the principal ores of zinc, and state how the metal 
Is c^tained. Describe the properties and the chief uses of zirc. 
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[C. 1913, 16]* What tests would you employ to , detect ?inc ija 
sulphate of zinc ? [C. 19T3], Give one dry and two wet tests for 
iinc [C. 1916], 

3, What is the action of acids and alkalies on zint? Detcriben 
the preparation of zinc chloride and zinc sulphate, and give their 
properties [A< 1913]. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

MERCURY. 

Symbol Hg. Atomic and MoLBCi7LA.R.WKt(}HT 200. 

Occurrence* — Mercury is occasionally fouiid native, but 
•chiefly occurs as cinnabar (sulphide of mercury). 

Preparation. — (i) Mercury U obtained by roasting cin- 
nabar in a current of air. The resultant vapour of mercury is 
condensed in chambers, while the sulphur dioxide passes out. 

HgS + Hg - Hg + SOa. 

Mercurj^ thus obtained contains impurities. It is purified 
by filtering it through chamois-leather and then by shaking it 
with dilute nitric acid, or preferably, by distilling it in vacuo. 

(2) It is also obtained in the above way by heating cinnabar 
with quicklime : 

zHgS + 2CaO - zHg + zCaS + O^. 

Properties : Physical. — Mercury is the silver-white lustrous 
liquid metal ; hence it is also called quicksilver. It solidifies 
at -39® and boils at 357°. Its specific gravity is 13*6. Mer- 
cury is mono>atomic. 

Chemical. — Mercury does not change in the air at ordinary 
temperatures ; but when heated above 300° it oxidizes, forming 
j red oxide of mejcury. Mercury readily unites "'with the 
halogens and sulphur. It also unites with the metals (except- 
ing iron and platinum), forming alloys called amalgams. It is 
therefore stored in iron bottles. 

Action of Adda upon Aferct/rif.— Hydrochloric acid has 
no action on mercury. Strong and hot sulphurfe acid dis^lves 
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mercury/ with the formation of mercuric sulphate and eyolutkHi 
of sulphur dioxide : 

Hg + « HgSO^ f SOa + zH^O. 

Strong and hot nitric acid rapidly acts on it forming mer- 
curic nitrate, Hg(NO,),. When the dilute cold acid is used, 
mercurous nitrate, Hga(NOa)a is produced : 

SHg + 8 HNOa = 2Hg(NOa)a + 2NO + 4HaO. 

6 Hg + SHNOg - 3Hga(N03)a + 2NO + 4HaO. 

Aqua Rfgia dissolves mercury, with the formation of mercuric 
chloride : 

SHg + 6 HCI + 2 HN 0 s =» 3HgCl + 2NO + 4HaO. 

Uses of, Mercury. — Besides its extensive use in medicinCi 
mercury is used in silvering mirrors, in constructing barometers, 
thermometers, d:c., in collecting gases in the laboratory, and 
in the extraction of gold and silver. 

Compounds of Meecury. ^ 

Mercury forms two oxides, but no hydroxide . It also forms 
two series of salts, called mercurous and mercuric salts. Jn the 
former, mercury behaves like a monad ; in the latter, it acts as 

* a dyad. The vapour and the salts of mercury are poisonous. 

Mercurous Oxide, HggO.— Also called black oxide of 
mercury^ it h prepared by adding a caustic alkali to the solution 
of a mercurous salt. For example — 

HgjCla + 2KOH « HggO + 2KCI + HjO. 

It is (jj|ianged by heat or light into mercuric oxide and merciyy. 

Mercuric Oxide, HgO.-— Known as red oxide of mercury ^ 
it is obtained by heating mercury in the air. It is generally 
prepared (i) by heating mercuric nitrate, or (ii) by adding a 

• 'caustic alkali to the solutfon of a mercuric salt {e,g^ mercuric 
chloride), when the oxide is obtained as ah orange-yellow 
precipitate. 

2 Hg(N 08 ), - 2 HgO + 4 NOa -h O*. 

HgCU + 2 NaOH - HgO + 2NaCl + HaO. 

Mercurous Ohloride, HgCl.— It is generally known as 
:<ahM€l, and occurs in nature as horn mercury. It is manufac* 
15 
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j^ed by subUnimg an intimate mistnre of mercuric chloride and 
mercury, or a mixture of mercurous sulphate and common salt: 

HgCI, + Hg ** Hg,CI,. 

HgtSO^ + sNaCl » Hg,Cl, + NaaSO^. 

It may also be prepared by precipitating it fronra solution of 
mercurous nitrate by means of hydrochloric acid or common salt: 

Hg*(NO«)8 + 2 HCI - HgaCI, + iHNO#. 

Mercurous chloride is a white insoluble powder. It is changed 
by heat or daylight into mercury and mercuric chloride. 

Mercuric Chloride, UgCl^. — Mso cMed corrosive sudii- 
maii. It Is manufactured by subliming an intimate mixture 
of mercuric sulphate and common salt : 

HgSO^ + 2NaCl « HgCI* + NaaS 04 ' 

It may also be prepared by passing chlorine over heated mer* 
cury, or by dissolving mercury in aqua ngta. 

It is soluble in water and forms white crystals. When a 
clean strip of .copper is dipped in its solution, mercury is 
deposited on the copper. Mercuric chloride is a powerful 
poison and a valuable antiseptic. 

Mercurous Sulphate, Hg^SO^.— It may be prepared by 
triturating mercuric sulphate with mercury. It forms white 
crystals which are slightly soluble. 

Mercuric Sulphate, HgSO^.— It is prepared by heating 
mercury with strong sulphuric acid. (See above). It is a white 
powder, and is decomposed by water with the formation of a 
ye)low basic sulphate (Hg^SOo) known as Turpeth mineral. 

Mercuric Sulphide, HgS. — This is found in nature in the 
mineral cinnabar. It is obtained as a black amorphous powder 
by triturating mercury and sulphur or by passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen into a solution of mercuric chloride. When the blacl^ 
powder is sublimed we finally get red crystals of mercuric 
sulphide, known as the pigment vermilion. 

Testa for Mercury, 

Dry ReacHons, — 1 . When mercury compounds are heated 
with sodium carbonate or lime in a dry test tube, globules* of 
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Teels for Iron. 

Drv Riac/ian,--^\ salt of iron, when heated on a borax- 
beaid» becomes yellowish white in the oxidizing Hame, and 
olive green in the reducing flame. 

We/ Xiac/iens ; — 

With Ferric 8alU With Ferrous Salts. 

1 . Alkalies give Greenish precipitate of Reddish brown prf^oipi- 

ferrrms hydrate, turning late of ferric hydrate, 
reddish brown. 

2 . Potassium 

ferrooyanide gives A precipitate white at A fine blue precipitate 
first, '^but afterwards (Prussian bine), 
turning light blue. 

3 . PBtassium 

ferricyanide , A dark blue precipitate Brown colouration : but 

(Tumbull’s blue). no precipitate. 

Potassium ^ 

thiocyanate , No colouration (if the Dark blood-red colour- 

ferrous salt is pure). ation. 

University Examination Questions. 

i 1. Name the principal ores of iron. How is the metal ex- 
tracted from these ? State the principal uses of the three forms 
of this metal for various industrial purposes [C. 1911]. 

2. Whaf^are the chief ores of Iron ? How is pig-iron obtained 
from its ores? [A. 03, 04]. How is iron extracted from its ores? 
[C. 98 ; A, 05, 08]. 

Whpt weight of iron can theoretically be obtained from j6o 
tons of haematite ? [C. 98]. What weight of iron can be obtained 
from 10 tons of ore containing 25 per cent, of FcaO* ? [A. 03). 

3. What is a blast furnace ? Make a sketch of one and des- 
cribe any manufacturing process in which a blast furnace is used 
[A. 

4. Describe the properties of steel, wrought iron, and cast 
iron. How is the latter manufactured ? Give a sketch with details 
of the furnace used. [A. 1913]. Describe the properties of Pig- 

^ron, Wrought iron, and Steel. How is the latter commonly 
manufactured? [A. 1911]. How may cast-iron be converted into 
wrought-iron and steel ? [A. 05 J. 
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Describe the Bessemer proceas for converting cast-iron into 
steel. In what way is the process modihed if the iron contains ' 
much phosphorus ? What is ‘spiegeleisen* used far ? [A. iQul* 

5, State the thief physical and chemical properties of Iron 

[A. 08]. 

6 . How would you prepare the hydroxides and eUorides of 
iron ? Give the tests you would employ to distinguish ferrous and 
/i?mV salts. [C. 1913]. 

' 7. Mention a laboratory experiment in which ferrous sulphate 
is obtained as a by-product. Give the equation involved. How 
is ferrous sulphate obtained in the pure state ? State its properties 
and uses. [C. 1916}. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

COPPER. 

Symbol Cu. Atomic Weight 63*6. 

Occurrence.— Copper occurs native near Lake Superior, 
in China and in Japan. Its chief ores are— (i) copper pyrites, 
a double sulphide of copper and iron, CuFeSg ; (2) cuprite or 
ruby copper, consisting of cuprous oxide, Cu,0 ; .and (3) 
malachite^ a double carbonate and hydrate of copper, CuCO,, 
CuHaOj. 

Extraction. — Copper is generally extracted Crom copper 

pyrites, in which silica, 
arsenic and other impuri- 
ties are always present. 
The process of extraction 
is briefly this : — The ore 
is first roasted in a revel- 
Fig. 60. beratory furnace (Fig. 50), 

and then fused with sand atja high temperature : by this means 
some impurities are burnt off, whilst the two products cuprous 
sulphide and silicate of iron are separated ^from each other. 
The coarse cuprous sulphide is again roasted and fused, till all 
the iron of the ore is removed as silicate. By further .roasting 
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i)t the cuprous sulphide, a portion of it is converted into cuprous 
; this oxide now interacts with the unoxidized sulphide, 
producing metallic copper and sulphur dioxide-^ 
zCu^O + CU2S ^ 6Cu + SOj* 

Refining.— The metal is then refined by first melting it 
and then stirring ^ith poles of green wood, after throwing on 
the molten mass a quantity of powdered coal or charcoal* 

Chemically pure copper is now prepared electrolytically 
from crude copper. Thick plates of crude copper and thin 
sheets of the pure metal are alternately suspended in a solution 
of copper sulphate* On connecting the crude plates with the 
positive pole and the pure sheets with the negative pole of 
a dynamo current, pure copper is deposited on the thin sheets, 
while an equivalent quantity of the crude plates is eaten away. 

Properties : Physical. — Copper is a hard lustrous metal 
having a distinctive re'd colour. It is very malleable and 
ductile, and is a very good conductor of heat and electricity. 
It is nearly 9 times heavier than water. Copper forms very 
useful alloys. 

Chemical. — Copper remains unchanged at ordinary tem- 
peratures in dry air. But in moist air it becomes coated with 
a green la^fer of basic copper carbonate. When strongly 
heated in the air, it is converted into black cupric oxide. 
A solution of common salt and vegetable acids attack copper, 
forming green salts which are poisonous ; hence the danger 
of using copper vessels for domestic purposes. Copper is 
deposited from solutions of its salts by an electric current and 
by iron and zinc ; this property is made use of in electrotyping 
and Cfipper-plating. 

Aciton of Acids on Hydrochloric acid and dilute 

sulphuric acid hardly act upon copper. Nitric acid and heated 
strong sulphuric acid readily act upon it— 

3 Cu + SHNOa » aCuCNO^)* + 2NO + 4 Ha< 5 » 

Cu + aHaS 04 » CuSO^ -f SO* + zHjO. 

le 
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Uses of Copper : Alloys. — Copper is used as electric 
cables and conductors, for covering wooden ships, Jn electro* 
typing, &c. It forms valuable alloys, viz,, (i) Rrass — containing 
2 parts copper and i part zinc; (2) Du/cA mttal and Muntz- 
metal — containing less copper than brass ; (3) Bell-metal^ 
bronze^ and gun-metal — containing 8 to 9 j)arts copper and 2 
to I part tin ; (4) German silvtr — containing copper, zinc, 
and nickel. Copper is also contained in coins. 

Oxides and Hydroxide of Copper. 

Copper forms two oxides, both of which are basic and exist 
in nature — 

Cuprous Oxide» Cu^O. — Thh \s red oxide 0/ capper. It 
may be prepared by gently heating powdered copper in cTontact 
with the air. It is generally prepared by boiling a mixed solu- 
tion of copper sulphate, grape-sugar, and caustic soda or 
potash. Hydrochloric acid and nitric acid act upon it to 
produce cuprous chloride and cupric nitrate respectively, and 
dilute sulphuric acid converts it into copper sulphate and 
metallic copper. 

CugO + H2SO4 = CUSO4 4- Cu + HgO. 

Cupric Oxide, CuO. — This is black oxide of copper. It 
is prepared by strongly heating copper in air, or by gently 
heating the nitrate, the carbonate, or the hydrate of the metal — 
2 (CuN 03)2 e* zCuO -f* 4NOa + Og. 

Cupric oxide is reduced to the metallic state, wheif heated 
in a current of hydrogen or carbon monoxide. Its chief use 
is in the analysis of carbon compounds, which when heated 
with it are converted into carbon dioxide and water. 

CuprlQ Hydrate, CuH.Oa. — it is obtained as a pafe blue 
precipil^e by adding caustic soda or potash to copper sulphate 
solution. When the hydrate is boiled in its mother-liquor, 
cupric ox'^e is formed — ^ * 

=* CuO + H« 0 . 

It forms with a solution of ammonia a deep blue liquid. 
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Salts of Copper. 

Like mercury and iron, copper forms two series of salts^ 
called cuprous and cupric salts. The former are changed by 
oxidation into the latter. The cupric salts are used in pyro- 
techny for producing coloured flames. Cuprous salts are 
nearly white. 

Cuprous ChloridO Cu.CI,. — It may be prepared by 
dissolving cuprous oxide in hydrochloric acid. It is generally 
obtained as a white precipitate by pouring into water a boiled 
solution of cupric oxide, hydrochloric acid, and copper. r*iis 
salt is insoluble in water ; but It dissolves in ammonia and 
hydrochloric acid to produce solutions which turp blue by 
exposure to air. 

Cupric Chloride, CuCl.,. — it is obtained as a brown 
powder when copper is burnt in chlorine, and as a green solu- 
tion when cupric oxCde or carbonate is dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid On evaporating the soluiion, green crystals of 
the salt (CuClg 2 H, 0 ) are formed. Cupric chloride is soluble 
in water, and is converted bv beat into cuprous chloride. 

• Cupric Sulphate, iCuSO^.sll.Oi. — Also known as ^/uc 
vitrioL It is prepared by the action of hot strong sulphuric 
acid on copper, or by roasting ciipric sulphide (CuS) in air. 
It forms blue crystals, which, when heated hjse water and be- 
come colourless. The anhydrous salt again becomes blue by 
contac^wiih water, and is theref ore used as a test for the 
detection of water in liquids. Copper sulphate is used in the 
preparation of pigments, in electroplating, &c. 

Cupric Nitrate, [Cu^NOg),, 311^0],— It is prepared by 
“the action of nitric acid on copper. It forms blue soluble 
crystals. It is a powerful caustic and oxidizing agent. 

Tests for Copper. 

pry Reactions. — I. A copper salt heated on charcoal, 
with fojjiuth carbonate;' in the reducing flame, yields a red 
globule of copper. 
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2, A copper salt heated on a platinum wire, imparts a 

green colour to the flame. j 

3. A copper salt heated on a borax bead becomes red in 
the reducing flame ; while in the oxidising flame, it is green 
when hot and blue when cold. 

Wei Reactions. — i. When a piece of bright steel or zinc 
IS immersed in an acid solution of a copper salt, it is soon 
covered with a deposit of metallic copper. 

2. When sulphuretted hydrogen is passed into an acidulat- 
ed solution of a copper salt, a black precipi tate (of CuS) is 
produced, which is soluble in nitric acid. 

3. Soluflon of ammonia gives a greenish blre precipitate 

(of CuH^O^) which dissolves in excess of ammonia and forms 
a deep blue solution. ^ 

4. Solution of caustic soda or potash gives a light blue pre- 
cipitate (of CuHgO*), which turns black on boiling the mixture. 

5. Potassium ferrocyanide gives a reddish brown precipi-? 
tate (of copper ferrocyanide). 

University Examination Questions. 

X. What is the chief ore of copper, and how is the metal* 
obtained from it. State the principal uses to which metallic cop^ 
per is put. What weight of copper can be obtained from 100 grams 
of an ore containing 50 per cent, of cuprous sulphide r[A. 01 J. 

2. Describe the process for the extraction of copper from its 
(sulphide) ores. How would you purify ordinary copper so as to 
give it its maximum tenacity, ductility, and conductivity ? [A. 09]. 

3. Describe the process in use for obtaining copper Worn its 
ores. Give an account of the properties of the metal and the 
modes of formation of its oxides and sulphate [A* XQii]* 

4. Compare the action of nitric and sulphuric acids on metal- 

lic copper. Give equations. What analogy is there between the , 
two reactions ? [C. 95], ^ 

5. There are two oxides of copper ; how can they be prepared 
from a solution of copper sulphate ? What are their properties ? 
(A. 1912]. 

6. How would you prepare specimens of the two oxides and 
chlorides of copper? Compare their properties. [C. 1912, 16I. How 

could the percentage of copper be estimated in the case of one of 
the oxides ? [C. 1912]. 





Table II. — Of Colourless and Odourless Oashs. 
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Chloride 

Chlorate 

Nitrate 

Sulphate 

Sulphide 

Carbonate ... 

Phosphate ... 


Soluble. 8 ' — Decomposed by water. 

Be Slightly soluble. Sa« Insoluble (or not known). 
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QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 

. ^ 

QuaWaiive Analysis means the examination of bodies in 
order to detect their constituents. There are two distinct 
methods of examining metals or their nits : one is the dry way 
in which experiments are made on the substance without dis- 
solving It ; the other is the wet way^ in which experiments are 
performed on the substance in solution. These two kinds 
of tests supplement each other. 

Dry Reactions# — For preliminary examination by the dry . 
way, the substance is first powdered and then a small quantity 
of it is heated in the blowpipe flame. The examination in- 
volves four operations : — 

(i) Heating in a test tube or a bulb tube. 

(a) Heating on a piece of charcoal. 

(3) Heating in a borax bead, prepared by fusing borax 

on a loop of platinum wire. 

(4) Flame colouration produced by heating the substance 

on a platinum wire moistened with HCl. 

The following are examples of dry reactions : — , 

/, Heated in a glass tube — 

(1) Ammonia evolved ... Ammonium {alts. 

(2) Brown gases evolved ... Bromides or Nitrates. 

(3) Violet gases evolved ... Iodides. 

(4) Liquid globules sublime ... Mercury. 

* m 

//, Heated on Charcoal — 

(1) Substance deflagrates ... Nitrates or Chlorates^ 

(2) Residue is yellow when hot, 

white when cold Zn. 

(3) Residue heated with 

Co(NO,)j giving 

Blue mass ... Al. 

Pink „ ... Mg. 

Green .. ... Zn. 
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(4) Heated mth Na^CO^ gives 

(a) White malleable bead with 

* yeflow incrustation ... Pb, 

(b) Red malleable bead with 

black coating ... Cu. 
///, Heated in Borax Bead — 

C In oxidizing flame, green when ] 
1. < and blue when cold : 

( In reducing flame, red streaks. 

C In oxidizing flame, pale yellow : 

\ In reducing flame, olive green. 

IV. Flame Colourations — 


(i) Green 

... Ba, Cu. 

(3^ Crimson 

... Sr. 

(3) Orange red 

... Ca. 

(4) Orange yellow 

... Na. 

(5) Violet 

... K. 

Wet Reactions 

— Examination by the wet way is more 


elaborate, and consists in observing the reactions of the subs- 
tance with different reagents. 

• The first step is to prepare a solution of the substance. 
The solid is powdered and dissolved in boiling water. The 
insoluble residue is boiled with nitric acid and after evapora- 
tion to dryiicss the mass is dissolved in water. The two 
solutio ns of the salts being then mixed together, we have to 
proceed as follows in order to identify the metals contained in 
the miiRure ; * 

I. Add HCI to the solution.— White precipitate may contain 
AgCl, P bCl,, Hg.CIa. [Keep filtrate A]. 

• Wash the precipitate and add NH4OH in excess — 

Precipitate dissolves ... Ag. 

„ is blackened ... Hg(ous)— With KI, greenish. 
„ is unaltered ... Pb „ „ yellow. 

II. Pass H,S through filtrate A.— Black precipitate indicates 
IlgS, PbS, CuS, BigSjj ; coloured precipitates indicate other 
metals. [Keep filtrate B]. 


I Cu. 
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Wash the black precipitate, and (after digesting with 
NaOH or K04) boil with HNO3— ^ 

Black precipitate ...HgS. 

Blue solution ...Cu — With NH^OH, deep blue. 

Colourless solution ...Pb or Bi. 

III. (a) Add NH4CI and NH4OH to filtrate B or to the original 
solution. — Brown precipitate Indicates Fe(HO) 3 , white pi?eci- 
pitate indicates AKHOlg. [Keep filtrate C]. 

(3) Add (NH 4 ),S or pass H^S through filtrate C. — White 
precipitate indicates ZnS. [Keep filtrate D]. 

IV. Add to filtrate D. — White precipitate may 

contain CaCOa, SrCOg, BaCOa > solution ^may contain 
Mg, K. Na. 

Test precipitate in the dry way by observing Tflame 
colouration. 

To one portion of the solution add Na^HPO^. — White 
precipitate indicates Mg. To another portion of the solution 
add HCl and PtCl 4 and stir. — Yellow precipitate indicates 
K. Presence of Na is detected by fiame colouration, 

[For confirmatory reactions see Tes/s below the respective 
metals]. 

University Examination Qnestionff. 

I ’ 

1. How would you identify each of the following gases : — 
nitrous oxide, nitric oxide, hydrogen, carbon monoxide^ marsh 
gas ? [C. 96]. 

2. Make a list of the colourless gases with which you are 
acquainted. You are given several jars of a certain colourless gas ; 
describe carefully, in order, the experiments which you would ^ 
make for the purpose of identifying it [C. 97]. 

3. Give definite experiments by means of which you can 

distinguish between the contents of six gas jars containing 
respectively oxygen, nitric oxide, sulphur dioxide, carbon 
dioxide, chlorine and hydrogen chloride [C. 1900]. « 

4. How would you distinguish between the following pairs 
of gases : — (a) bromine vapour and nitrogen peroxide, (^) oxygen 
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and nitrous oxide, (c) marsh gas and carbon monoxide, (<f} 
) iiydrogen sulphide and nitrogen ? [C. oi]. 

5. You are given four bottles containing respectively Oxygen, 
Hydrogen, Nitrogen and Carbon Dioxide. Hovir could you 
determine the identity of the various gases ? [A. 04]. 

6. Give a chemical method of distinguishing between the 
following gases :^(a) Hydrogen and carbon monoxide, (d) 
Hydrogen chloride and sulphur dioxide, {c) Oxygen and nitrous 
oxide, (^fi Nitrogen and carbon dioxide. [C. 07]. 

7. Three cylinders are given to you full of colourless invisible 
gases which may be oxygen, or nitrous oxide, or nitric oxide. 
How would you identify them? [C. 1911]. 

8. You are given three cylinders fitted w;th a colorless gas, 
soluble in water, which may be sulphur dioxide, hydrochloric acid, 
or ammonia. How would you prove what the gas is ? [C. 1914]. 

9. State any points of resemblance between the following 
substances and enumerate differences in their properties by 
means of which they can be distinguished and identified :-^Cl, 
to. SO^, NO,, NaO. [A. 99]. 

10. You are given four jars filled respectively with N, NO, 
NjjO, and CO. How would you by experiment find out definitely 
which was which ? [A. 07]. 

I r. You are given three jars of each of the following gases ; — 
Ha, O2, Na, NjO, CO, COa, C^Hj, CaH4, and CH4. Give definite 
^«tperiments4)y means of which you could distinguish between 
them. [A. 1914]- 


II 

I, How would you satisfy yourself whether a given white so- 
lid is chlorate of potash, ammonium nitrate, or oxalic acid ? [C, 04]. 
‘ 2. Give one test for each of the following substances : — [a) 
Nitrates, (^) Sulphates, (c)«Chloride3, (d) Sulphites, (<?) Nitrites, 

if) Carbonates. [C. 08]. 

3. By what test or tests would you distinguish a nitrite from a 
nitrate [A. 09, 13], a sulphite from a sulphate [A. 1910, 13], a chlo- 

«»ratc from a chloride [A. 13], a ferrous salt from a ferric salt ? [A. 13.] 

4. How would you identify the metals contained in the follow- 
ing substances by dry reactions (f. e, before the blowpipe, &c)? 
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Q\\t details of the operations (d) zinc sulphate, {b) mercuric 
chloride, {c) nitrate of ^copper. [C. I6]. ^ 

5. A solid substance being given to you which might either be 
a. salt of zinc or mercury, how would you proceed to identify it ? 
[c. I3l. 

6. A colourless solution of a substance is given to you. You 
are told that it is a chloride or a sulphate of one of the following 
metals : — mercury, copper, iron, calcium, or sodium. How would 
ycu proceed to identify the dissolved substance } [C. 10]. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS.. 

1. Explain fully the following terms, and describe one el^peri- 
ment to illustrate your answer in each case : — (a) synthesis, {b) 
analysis, crystallisation; {d) deliquescence [C. 1910]. 

2. Explain the following terms :—{a) catalysis, (b) water of 
crystallisation, {c) clfRorcscence, {d) reduction, (e) sublimation. 
Illustrate by examples [C. 1911]. 

3. Explain the following terms, giving examples in illustration 

of your answers ; — (a) double decomposition, {b) saturated solution., 
(r) freezing mixture, (d) indicator, {e) nascent state [C. 08] ; (a) 
Compound radicles, ib) nascent state, (^r) oxidizing agent, {d) 
catalysis, and {e) deliquescence. [A. 19 r 4]. • 

4. Dehiie atom, nascent state, acid, electrolysis, allotropy 
[A.04]. 

5. Write concise explanatory notes on the following (a) 
deliquescence, (b) anhydrous, ic) crystal, {d) fluorspar, (e) oit of 
vitriol [C. 03]. 

6. Classify the following oxides, stating the reasons Sulphur 
trioxide, carbon monoxide, nitric oxide, calcium oxide, mercuric ^ 
oxide. How would you identify them [C. 1916]. 

7. Give the chemical names and formulae of— sand, lime,, 
haematite, saltpetre, calcspar, caustic soda, iron pyrites, blue vitriol, 
aqua regia, diamond [A. 01]. 

8. What are the chemical names and molecular formulje of the^ 
following Oil of vitriol, Glauber’s salts, Muriatic acid, Nitre, 
Laughing gas, Fire damp ? [C. 07]. 
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9. Give the chemical names, foroialae, and uses of the follow-. 
^ mg substances :—(a) oil of vitriol, (6) sal-ammoniac, (c) bleaching 

powder, (d) plaster of Paris. What happens when water is added 
to each of these substances ? [C. 1912]. 

10. Give the chemical names^ formulae^ and uses of— (a) green 
vitriol \ {b) gypsum ; W Chili saltpetre ; (d) Epsom salts. What 
is the action of heat on these substances. [C. 1915]. 

1 1. Complete the following equations, and in each case describe 
the physical and chemical phenomena which occur -[C. 91]. 

(a) K0H + HN08= id) ZnSO^ + HaS* 

(b) NaaSOs+HaSO^- (e) FeS + 2HCl« 

. W NaaS08 + 2HCU (/; CaH^Oa + COatt 

12. Complete the following equations [C. 98]. 

(a) NH4N03(he 4 ted)- {d) » 

<^) 2HgO(heated)» {e) FeS-f- 112804 « 

(c) Z11O + 2HCI- in NagCOa+CaHaO*- 

13. Complete the following equations, stating briefly the phy- 
sical and chemical changes that accompany each reaction : — 
[C. 1900]. 

* (a) H2C2O4, 2H2O -h H2SO4- 

(b) 2 AgN 08 + HaS- (d) HCI + HCIO = 

ic) CaCOg + H2SO4 = (e) Na2S04 -h BaCIg = 

14. Complete the following equations [C. or]. 

{a) NaNOa + H*S04 = W (NH4)2S04 + 2KOH = 

(b) 2NtoOH + Zn - (/) 4HCI + CUSO4 + O2 - 

(c) 2H2SO4 + C =. ig) NH,N02 (heated;* 

{d) CaCOa (strongly heated)* (h) NHa + HgS- 

15. Describe fully , the chemical changes, if any, which occur 
(a) whfcn dry potassium chlorate is intimately mixed with! black 
oxide of manganese ; (b) when the same mixture is boiled with 
water ; (^) when copper oxide is mixed with charcoal and strongly 
heated ; id) when oxalic acid is heated with sulphunc acid. Express 
Chemical changes by equations (C. 93], 

16. Write equations to represent the chemical reactions which 
occur when (1) sodium sulphite is heated with hydrochloric acid ; 
(2) slaked lime and sal-ammoniac are heated together ; (3; oxalic 
acid is heated with strong sulphuric acid ; (4) a warm concentrated 
solution of caustic potash is treated with chlorine. [C. 9^]. 

17. Write equations to represent the reactions which occur 
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when — {a) Ammonium nitrete is heated ; {b) Steam is passed over 
very hot coa} ; {c) Sulphuric acid is treated with ammonia ; {d} * 
Carbon dioxide is passed into lime water. [C. 97]. y- 

18- Describe the reactions in words and give equations repre- 
senting what takes place when (a) marsh gas is completely burnt 
in air^ (b) magnesium ribbon is burnt in oxygen, (c) phosphorus is 
burnt in chlorine. [C. oi], 

19. Describe the action of water or steam on the following 
substances : — sodium, magnesium, iron, copper, and charcoal. 
[A. 05]. 

20. What happens when'^theVollowing substances are heated 
strongly ?—(a) Ammonium nitrite, (b) Lead nitrite, (c) Sulphuric 
acid. Give equations foriany change which occurs, and name the 
products* [C. 06]. 

21. Describe the action of heat on the following substsnces, 
giving equations Potassium chlorate, (b) Potassium nitrate, 
w Arrunonium nitrate, (d) Sulphuric acid, (e) Carbonate of lime. 
CC. 08J. 

22. What changes do the following undergo when heated-- 
Potassium carbonate, sodium nitrate, barium sulphate, copper* 
nitrate ferrous sulphate, and crystallized magnesium chloride ? 
[A. 1913]. 

23. What is the action "of heat on — KHCOg, KNOg, fCgSO^,' 
KHSO4, KCIO4, and KaMngOa ? [A. 1915). 

24. Describe fully the changes that you will observe in the 
following cases : — (a) A two-annas piece is thrown into nitric acid ; 
(b) A bit of phosphorus is thrown into ajar of chlorine ; (c) A few 
drops of strong solution of ammonia are introduced into a jar 
containing hydrochloric acid gas ; (d) Sulphuretted hydrdgen is 
passed into a solution of blue vitriol ; (e) Carbonic acid gas is 
passed into lime water ; ( /) A mixture of nitric oxide gas and 
carbon disulphide vapour is ignited. - [C. 07], 

25. Describe, with equations, the changes, both physical and 
' chemical, that take place in the following cases :— (^) A two-anna 

piece is thrown into nitric acid, {b) Carbon monoxide gas is passed 
over . far.tric oxide heated in a hard glass tube, (c) Some copper 
nitrate is strongly heated in a dish, (d^ A discoloured oil-painting 
is washed over with dilute hydrogen peroxide, (^) Oxalic acid is 
heatad with strong sulphuric aqid. fA. 1915]. 
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26, What gases arc produced by the action of strong sulphuric 
acid on each of the following substances (with the aid of heat) ?- 
(a) Metallic copper, (d) Formic acid, (c) Sodium chloride. Give 
equations. Describe how you would collect the gases and compare 
their physical and chemical properties. [C. 09]. 

27. What happens when {a) chlorine is passed through caustic 
potash solution, {b) sulphur dioxide is passed through iodine 
solution, (0 strong sulphuric acid is heated with sulphur, (d) caustic 
soda solution is added to dilute sulphuric acid ? fC. iqnj. 

^ 28. How would you obtain (a) carbon from carbon dioxide, 
{b) bromine from hydrobromic acid, and (^r) mercury from a solu- 
tion of mercuric chloride ? Describe the process you would employ 
in each case ^d give equations of the reactions that take place. 
[C. 1912!. 

2^1? Represent by equations the reactions occurring between : — 
(a) oil of vhriol and Chili saltpetre, {b) nitric acid and copper, 
(r) barium dioxide and oil of vitriol, (d) qmcklime and sal-ammo- 
giac, (e) oil of vitriol and*'fluor-spar. (A. 97]. 

30. Explain the reactions that take place when the following 
substances react on one another, and give the chemical 
equations :—(a) Potassium nitrate and sulphuric acid, (b) 

•Manganese dioxide and hydrochloric acid, (t) Copper and nitric 
acid, {d) Chlorine and ammonia. [A. 04]. 

31. Wrke equations showing the following reactions : — (a) 
sulphuric? acW with copper, (b) nitric acid with copper, (r) sulphuric 
acid with zinc, (d) caustic soda with phosphorus, (e) caustic soda 
with chlorine gas. Which of the above need heat to cause a 
reactiojj to take p’ace ? Do any react differently in the hot from 
the manner in which they react in the cold ? [A. 06]. 

32. The following substances are separately treated with 
sulphuric acid .-—copper, zinc, potassium chloride, sodium car- 

•bOnate, and manganese dioxide. State with equations the 
reactions which take place. [A. 02]. 

33. What is the action of caustic soda on (a) yellow phospho- 
rus, (1^) metallic zinc, (c) chlorine, {d) calcium acetate, and (e) 
copper sulphate ? State briefly the conditions necessary for the 

•action you describe and give the names of all the substances 
formed. [A. 1914]* 

34. How would you make the following substances ? Compare 
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their physical characters, and describe the effects of dilute hydro^ 
chloric acid on each : - (a) caustic soda, [d) magnesium sulphate, 
(c) zinc oxide, (d) mercuric sulphide. Indicate the chief uses of 
caustic sodi and zinc oxide. [C. 09.] 

35. How are the following substances ordinarily prepared? 
What are their chemical and physical properties, and what are 
the changes effected in them by heat ? By what tests would you 
identify them ?— («) calomel, (d) slaked lime, (c) green vitriol, (d) 
blue vitriol. [C. 09^ 

36. How would you ordinarily prepare the following subs- 
tances ? Give their formulas, and describe their physical and 
chemical properties, and give one test for each— («> laughing 
gas; (d) bleaching powder; (<r) ferric chloride; id) Glauber^s 
salt. [C. 1910], 

37. Give the formula; and method of preparation of (a) ‘?otas- 
sium nitrate, (d) Sodium carbonate, (^) Calcium chloride. By 
what simple tests might they be distinguished ? [A. 08). 

38. How are caustic soda, potassium carbonate, copper oxide, 
and lead acetate prepared ? [A. 05]. 

39. How would you prepare the following substances in a pure 
condition ?—(<») calcium carbonate from calcium chloride, (^) 
ferrous chloride from ferric chloride, (z*) copper oxide from copper 
sulphate, {d) lead sulphate from lead acetate. (A. 1913 ]. 

40. How would you prepare {a) anhydrous magnesium 
chloride, (d) calomel, and {c) suphate of iron ^Crystalline) ? 
Give one test for the metallic radicle in each of the above. 

fc. 1914]. 
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(2) Cornprehcriiiive and lucid exposition of general principles 
illustrated with irnpjrtanb experiments. 
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Extracts from Opinions. 

• “The Manual of Inorganic Chemistry by S. N. Benerjee will be 
an invaluable companion to students going up for I. A. and 1. He. 
Examination?. The book is excellently got up. It contains all the 
esflentml points within a short compass. The author succeeded in 
putting within this volume Physical, Non*inctallic and Metallic portions 
oi4 Chemistry as well as the Practical portion. The questions will 
be very usoful to the students.^’ — Nitya Gopal Pal, M* A', late 
Prof>sor of T. N. Jubilee College and Hooghly College^ now Assiatani 
Professor. Presidency College. ^ 

“TJie atraffgomcMit of the subject- matter leaves nothing to be desired. 
The explanations aro clear and to the point. On the whole I find tlio 
book woIl-Ruitcd t(j the requireinentR of students preparing for tho 

,^lTiterme(liate E\’aniinationH.”— Gangadhar Mukerjee, M. A-, 

B. L , Ib'^ff^ssor of Chemistry^ Ihpon College^ Calcutta. ^ 

'*1 am of npinioii that it will prove useful to the Intermediate 

students.”— Panchanan Neogi, M. A., F. O. S., Premchand Roy- 
chand Scholar ^ tStnior Pre feasor of Chemistry ^ Rajshahi College. 

“I am higlily plea^ed wnth its contents. You have touched upon every 

S oint ; all the doliiiitiona, theories, hypotheses, &c. have been very 
lortly dealt with. In some places you have dealt the subject in such 
a way as to make your book useful even to iny B. A. and B. So, 
students. If a student entirely depends upon your book he can acquit 
himself very cieditably in tho I. A. and I. 8c. Examinations in 
Chemistry.”— Kalidas Mulllck, M. A., Senior Profetaor of Chemis- 
try, fiangahasi College, Calcutta. 

^ “A very useful book for Intermediate students.”— B O. Dutt, 
M. Am Rrojeasor of Chemistry, Scottish Churches College^ Calcutta. 

“1 find that it contains all that ia required in chemistry of the 
students preparing for the Intermediate Examination. Any one, who 
jntends bo learn chemistry, will find in it a safe and complete guide, I 
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see that queationB carefully selected from the Calcutta and Allahabad 
University Calendars have been given at the end of each chapter. 
These will prove very useful to a student who has gone through a syste- 
matic study of Kte book.”— Phanindra Nath Dag, M. A., Senhr 
Professor af Ohemiaerij, Metropolitan CoUetje^ Oalcuttfi. 

“1 can confidently say that it will^ prove of much hel« to the 
students.”— Phani Bhusati Ohatteijee, M. A., Profiseor of 
Ghemistryt X^ictoria OoUege^ Ooochbehar» 

“I find that the book is very Useful to the students preparing for 
their examination.”— J, C. Ghosh* M. A>, Professor of Chemistry, 

J agarmath College, Dacca, 

**Tho new feature of the book which has struck me is the addition of 
a number of questions from the Calcutta and Allahabad University 
examinations at the end of every chapter. You have tried also to 
arrange the matter in a systematic way which may help the students 

in preparing for the examination I think the book will be very 

useml to the students of Intermediii^te Chemistry.” — TarapAda 
Mukerjee* M* A*, Professor of Chemistry, Anandt^moUan College, 
MymensingK 

“It is well adapted to meet the requirements of the Inleripediate 
students. It fully covers the iSyllabus and contains many interesting 
informations. I have already recommended it to my students” — 
■Chuni Lai De* M* A-, Professor of Chemistry, Cotton College, 

“On a rapid glance I could see that it was a useful compilation 
written with care.”— V. P- Dalai* M- A., B. Sc., Senior Profess^ 
of Chemistry, Central Hindu College, ficnares. 

“1 have gone through it and found it ver^^ useful for tho Imerrae- 
diabo students for whom it is interuivtl, especially lor those students 
who take up Soionee, without a study of it in their ‘’ohool career... 
U'hese students can do well to go thrcuigh your manual first and thoq 
read their higher text-books. Tho hook js well got up and deserves 
circulation.” — M* S* Dave, M. A-, /Vo/c-so7- of Chemistry, St. Johns 
College, Agra, 

“It seems to me a nice little hook wcll uduj»led to tlift ressjuireniLints 
of students prepanng for the University Examinations.” — Hem 
Chandra Chatteijee, M. A-, Ptofessur of Chtmislry, Christ 
Church College, Cawnpore 

“I have gone through your book ; it is very well-written and should ^ 
prove to bo a real help to the Intermediate students.” — T. EZ.^^UXyi 
M.A-,F. C. S , Professor of Chemistt y, Government College, Juhhalpnr, 

“I find it a very u.sefal book for the use of Intermediate students. 

I shall bo very glad to recommend it to my students.” — Gokul Das, 
M« Sc., Professor of Science, Holkar College, Indore. 

“Tho author has presented in a smai' compass almost everything* 
that students going up for the Intermediate Exainuiation require. Tho 
Book does not proteas to be a Text-Book of ClieniiHtr5’ but at tho same 
time there arc features in it which may well romovo it from tho pros- 
cribed circle of ‘Notes’ .... The book covers both the theoretical and 
the practical course of the Chemistry Syllabus fur Internjerliate Stu- 
dents and thus atfords convenient aid to study practical subjects side 
by side with the theoretical.” — Bangabasi Oollege Magazine. ^ 
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